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Btayl methinkfl I see 
A penon in yoad cave. Who should that bee? 
1 know her ensigns now — 'tis Chiyalrie 
Possessed with sleepe, dead as a lethargie ; 
If any chann will wake her, 'tis the name 
Of our MeliadusI I'll use his fame. 
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*rHE BUCCANEER. 



CHAPTER I. 



With roomy decks, her guns of mighty lUength, 
Whose low-laid mouths each mountiDg billow laves, 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, 
She seems a sea- wasp flying on the waves. 

It was between the hours ot ten and twelve on a fine 
night of February, in the year sixteen hundred and fifly-siz, 
that three men moored a light skiflf in a small bay, oversha- 
dowed by the heavy and sombre rocks that distinguish the 
Isle of Shepey firom other parts along the coast ofKent, the 
white cli^ c^ which present an aspect at once so cbeer- 
fol and so peculiar to the shores of Britain. The quiet 
sea seemed, in the murky liji^ht, like a dense and motionless 
mass, save when the gathering clouds passed from the brow 
of the waning moon, and permitted her beams to repose in 
silver lines on its undulating bosom. 

It was difficult to account for the motive that could have 
induced any mariner to land upon so unpropitious a spot, 
hemmed in as it was on every side, and apparently aflK>rding 
no outlet but that by which they had entered — the trackless 
and illimitable ocean. Without a moment's deliberation, 
however, the steersman, who had guided his boat into the 
creek, sprang lightly to the shore: another followed ; while 
the third, folding himself in the capacious cloak his leader 
had thrown off, resumed his place, as if resolved to take his 
rest, at least, for a time. 

*' Little doubt of our having foul weather, master,'^ ob- 
served the younger of the two, in a half querulous, half po- 
^^ sitive tone, as standing on a huge bank of sesrwe^, he re- 
*) garded first the heavens, and then the earth, with tihe WIXX'- 
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tinizing gaze of one accustomed to pry into their mysterief. 
His companion answered not, but commenced unrolling a 
rich sillc scarf, that had enveloped his throat, and twisting 
it into loose folds, passed it several times around his waist, — 
having previously withdrawn from a wide leathern belt that 
intervened between his jacket and trousers, a brace of cu- 
riously-lashioned pistols, which he now handed to the young 
sailor, while he elevated the hilt of his dagger, so that, with- 
out removing or disturbing the silken sash, he could use it in 
an instant Having fully ascertained this point, by drawing 
the weapon more than once from its sheath, he again depo- 
sited the pistols in his belt, and buttoned his vest nearly to the 
throat; then drew the ends of his sash still more tightly, and 
placing a hand on either side, turned towards the cliffs, mea- 
suring their altitude with an eye, which, though deficient in 
dignity, was acute, and peculiarly fierce in expression. . 

The seaman, for such was his calling, was about five feet 
eight or nine inches in height His hair, as it appeared 
from beneath a cap singularly at variance with the fashion 
of the time, curled darkly round a face, the marked features 
of which were sufficiently prominent, even in that uncer- 
tain light, to denote a person of no ordinary mind or cha- 
racter. His figure was firm and well proportioned, and, 
though he mignt have numbered nearly fifly years, it 
had lost neither strength nor elasticity. His whole bear- 
ing was that of a man whom nothing could have turned 
frmn a cherished purpose, were it for good or evil: though 
his eye was, as we iiave described it, fierce and acute, it 
was also restless and impatient as the waves upon which he 
had toiled from his earliest years. 

A^n he surveyed the clifi^, and, stepping close to its base, 
applied the point of a boat-spear to remove the sea-weed 
that spring and high tides had heaped against it; he then 
summoned the youth to his assistance, who, after a few mo- 
ments' search, exclaimed, 

** Here it is, master — here is one — ^here another — ^but, my 
eyes ! are we to trust our necks to such footing as this ? Fd 
rather mount the top-gallant of the good ship Providence 
in the fiercest nor*wester that ever blow'd, than follow such 
a lubberly tack.*' 

"Then go back to the boat, sir," replied the elder, as he 
began, with cautious yet steady daring, to ascend, a course 
attended with evident danger, " Go iSick to the boat, sir — 
and, here, Jeromio ! you have not been taught your duty on 
board the Providence, and, I presume, have no scruples, like 
our firiend Oba Springall. Jeromio ! I say, hither and up 
with me!" 
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^ I am here, sir,*' replied the youth, whose momentary 
dread had been dispelled by this attempt to promote a rival 
to the post of honour; " I am here, sh::*' muttering, how- 
ever, soon afterwards to himself, as the difficultieis of the 
way increased, ** He thinks no more of his life than if he 
were a sprat or a spawn.** No other word was breathed by 
either of the adventurers, as they threaded the giddy patii, 
until about midway, when the elder paused, and exclaimed, 
" Aboy there, boy! there are two steps wanting; you luuA 
better, indeed, go back. To me, the track has been long 
ftmiliar; not so to you.** 

The youth thought of his ma8ter*s taunt and Jeromio, and 
resolved to take his chance. *^ Ay, ay, air, no danger when 
I follow you.** But the peril was, in truth, appalling, thouj^ 
its duration was brief. Below, the sea that was now rapid- 
ly covering the small creek, rudely agitated and oppoeea by 
a rising breeze, dashed and foamed against the rocks. To 
fall from such a height yould be inevitable destruction. 
There was scarcely sufficient light to' mark the inequality 
of the ascending clifis; and a spectator, gazing on the scene, 
must have imagined tiiat those who clung to such a spot 
were supported by supernatural agency. The Skipper no- 
thing daunted, struck the spear, tbsit had served as a climb- 
ing-stick, firmly into the surface of mingled clay and stone, 
and then, by a violent e£R>rt, flung himself upwards, catch- 
ing with his left hand at a slight projection that was luurdly 
visible ; thus hanging between earth and heaven, he codly 
dttengaged the stafi^ and placed it under the extended arm, 
80 as to form another prop ; and feeling, as it were, his way, 
he burrowed with his foot a resting in the €'Aff, fix>m which 
be sprang cm a narrow ledge, and was in soifety. He then 
turned to look for his young companion, to whom he ex- 
tended the boat-spear that haid been of such service. Ani- 
mated by his inaster^ success and example, SpringalPs self- 
possession was confirmed ; and -botli soon stood on the brow 
of the precipice. 

''Sharp sailmg that, boy,*' observed the older, as the 
youth panted at his side." 

** Ay, ay, sir,* replied Springall, wiping his face with the 
sleeve of bis jacket *' Take a drop, master," he continued, 
drawing a tin bottle from his bosom, *' 'twill warm ye after 
soefa a cursed cruise." 

The Skipper nodded as he accepted the flask, *^ I hops 
you are as well armed on all pomts as on this ; but don't take 
in too great a reef, or it will make yea a heavy sailor befiwtt 
your time: drop anchor now, aa^ keep watco here tiU fiir^ 
ther ocdcors." * 

1^ 
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'* Keep watch here, sir,** snid Springal), in a moumial 
toae. And did ye bring me ashore, and up that devil's rope* 
ladder, to leave me to watch hereT* 

The Captain looked upon him angrily for a moment *' I 
am rightly served for taking man or boy out of the cantii^ 
hulks that lag on the water. Did ye ever chance to hear 
such a sound on board the ship Providence as ' Silence, and 
obey orders]' Let not your walk, youngster, extend beyond 
that point, from which, at daybreak, vou can catch a view 
of the court tree, where, if ancient habits are not all put ofl^ 
there will be revelries ere long: the old church at Minster 
will be also within your sight, while the sea between us 
and the Essex coast, and for miles along the Northern ocean, 
can scarcely bear a sail that your young eyes will not dis- 
tinguish. Watch as if your life — as if n thousand lives 
hung upon the caution of a moment ; and remember, while 
the blue lijght revolves, which you now see in die vesseFs 
bow, all things aboard go on well. You also know the pass- 
word for our friends, and the reception fi>r our enemies. — 
If you should be at all afraid, three loud notes on your whifr> 
tie will summon Jeromio, and a single flash of your pistol 
will brinjr the long-boat oflTj and into the creek in Sive mi- 
nutes. You can then tumbJe down the devil's rope-ladder, 
as you call it, and send the less timid Italian to keep watch 
till my return— ryou understand me." So saying, he strode 
onwards, leaving the youth, who had not yet passed eight 
teen summers, to his discontented solitude and ill-temper. 

" Understand you ! 1 wonder who does, ever did, or ever 
will; perched up here like a seamew, and not having 
touched land fo« five weeks ! * Beyond that point !' Fll be 
even with him, for I won't walk to that point : I'll just stay 
in the one spot" With this resolution, he flun^ himself 
upon a bank of early wild thyme, that filled the air with its 
refreshing odour. Long afler his master was out of sight, 
he continued pulling up tufbi of the perfumed herb, and 
flinging them over the cliff 

^' Now, by my &ith," he mentally exclaimed, ^ 1 haVe a 
mind to pelt that Jeromio with some of these clay lumps ; 
he is enjoying a sound nap down there, like an overgrown 
seal, as he is; and I am everlastingly taunted with Jeromio I 
Jeromio ! Jeromio ! at every hand's turn. Here goes, to rouse 
his slumbers." He drew himself gradually forward, and 
raised his hand to fling a fragment of stone at his fellow- 
seaman : the arm was seized in its uplifted position, by a 
figure enveloped in a dark cloak, that, muffled closely round 
the ftce, and surmq^nted by a slouched hat, worn at the 
time by both Cavalier and Roundhead, efibctually coocealed 
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drson from recognition. He held the youth in to iiioo a 

», that motion was almoet impoasible ; and while the noon 

3 forth and shone upon them in all her roajestj, the two 

contended beneath her light mi^rht have been aptly 

ipared, in their strength and weaknew, to tiie mi^^ 

le overcoming the feeble leveret 

The stranger was the first to speak, as motioning with 

i diaenga^d hand towards the revolving light that hong 
. the vessePs bow, he inquired, 

^ What colours does that ship carry 1** 

**■ Her master^s, I suppose.'* 

^ And who is her master V* 
' "• The man she belongs ta** 

•* She's a free-trader, then 1" 

" The sea is as free to a fiiee ship, as the land to a free 
man, I take it'* 

^ Reptile ! dare you barter words with met — Year com- 
mander's name?" 

The boy made no answer. 

^ Dost hear me? Your commander's name?" and as the 
question was repeated, the mailed glove of the interrogator 
prened painfully into Springall's fle^ — without, however, 
eliciting a reply. 

*' He has a name, I suppose ?" 

''That you, or any cowardly night-walker would as soon 
not hear; for it is the name of a brave man," replied the 
youth at last, struggling violently, but ineffectually, to 
reach the whistle tlut was suspended round his neck. 

''Fool!" exclaimed the stranger, ''dost bandy strength as 
well as words? Learn that in an instant I couM drop thee 
into the rolling ocean, like the egg of the unwise bird." He 
zaised the youth from the earth, and held him over the pie- 
cipice, whoee base was now buried in the wild waste of 
waters, that foamed and howled, as if demanding from the 
unyielding rock a tribute or a sacrifice. 

^ Tell me thy master's name.'* 

The heroic boy; though with certain death before hun, 
made no reply. The man held him for about the space of a 
minute and a half in the same position: at first he struggled 
fieredy and silently, as a young wolf caught in the hunter's 
toils; vet fear gradaally palsied the Ix^y of the uncon- 
qoma mind, luid his efbrts became so feeble, that the 
ftiang»* ^aoed him on his feet, saying, 

"I wish not to hurt thee, ehild !" adding, in a low and 
broken voice, ** Would that the Lord had given unto me sons 
endowed with ihd jHune spirit! WUt tell n^ thy own 
Btner 
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No! If you are a friend^ jrott know our pass-word ; if a 
foe, you shall not know it fhim me. You can go down the 
.cliff, and ask our commander's name from yon sleepy Of? 
mm; his tongue goes fast enough at all seasons/' 

The stranger entirely withdrew his hold from Spriagall^ 
while he moved towards the summit of the rock. Quick as 
lightiiing, the whistle was ap^^ied to the youth's mouth, and 
three rapid, distinct notes cut through the night air, and 
were echoed by the surrounding caverns. 

** I thank thee, boy," said the mysteriQUs being, calmly; 
« that tells of Hugh Dalton and the Fire-fly." 

And he disappeared so instanttmeoi^S^y ^^ the spot, that 
Springall rubbed first his eyes, and ihen his arm, to be as- 
sured whether the events of the last few minutes were not 
the effects of a distempered imagination. He had, however, 
more certain proof of its reality : for, upon peering closely 
through the darkness into the thick wood that skirted the 
east, he distinctly noted the glitter of steel in two or three 
points at the same moment; and apprehensive that their 
landing must have been witnessed by more than one per- 
son — the hostile intentions of whom he could scarcely doubt 
— he examined the priming of his pistols, called to Jeromio 
to look out, for that danger was at hand, and resumed his 
watch, feaiiul not for his own safety, but for that of his ab- 
sent commander. 

In the mean time, the Skipper, who was known in the 
Isle of Shepey, and upon other parts of tlie coast, by the 
name of Hugh Dalton, proceeded uninterruptedly on his 
way, up and down the small luxuriant hills, and along the 
fair valleys of as fertile and beautiful a district as any of 
which our EIngland can boast, until a sudden turn brought 
him close upcm a dwelling of large proportions and disjomt* 
ed architecture, that evidently belonged to two distinct 
eras. The portion of the house frontinff the place on 
which he stood, was built of red brick, and regularly ele- 
vated to three stories in height; the windows were long 
and narrow; and the entire of that division was in strict 
accordance with the taste of the times, as patronised and 
adopted by the rulers of the Commonwealth. Behind, rc^ 
several square turrets, and straggling buildings, the carved 
and many-paned wiudpiys of which were of very remote 
date, and evidently formed from the reUcs of some monastery 
or religious house. Here and there, the fimcy or interest 
of the owner had induced him to remodel the structure; and 
an ill^esigned and unfinraeeful mixture of the modem with 
the ancient, gave to Qke whole somewhat of a grotesque 
appearance, Uiat was l^ei^tened by the noble trees, whic^ 
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had once towered in majesty and beauty, beinff in many 
places lopped and docked, as if even the exnbennoe of 
nature were a crime in the eyes of the present loid-of the 
mansion. 

**Sir Robert," miittered Dalton, *^may well change the 
name of his dwelling from Cecil Abbey to Cecil Place- 
Why, the very trees are manufactured into Roundhead 
Bat there is t^unething more than ordinary a-foot, for the 
lights are floating through the house^ as if it were haunted, 
"nie socmer I make harlx>ur, the better." 

He paced rapidly forward, and stood before a small build* 
ing tl^ was men called a porter^s lodge, but which had 
formerly been desi^rnated the Abbey-gate, and which, per- 
haps, in consideration of its singular b^uty, had been spared 
all modem alteration. The ivy that clustered and climbed 
to its loftiest pinnacles, added a wild and pecub'ar interest 
to this remnant of ancient architecture. It contained a high 
carriage archway^ and a lateral passage beneath it, b^ 
decon^ed with numerous ornamental mouldings and co- 
lumns, flanked at the angles by octagonal turrets of exqui- 
site elegance. An apartment over me arch, which, during 
the reign of monastic power, had been used as a small ora- 
tory, for the celebration of early mass to the servants and 
labourers of the convent, was now appropriated to the ac- 
commodation of the porter and his family. 

The Skipper applied his hand to the bell, and rang long 
and loudly. For some time no answer was returned. Again, 
be rang, and, after much delay, an old man was seen ap- 
proaching from the house, bearing a torch, which he care- 
fuDy shaded from the ni^t wind. 

^My good friend)" inquired the sailor in no gentle tone, 
^'is it Sir Robert's wish that those who come on business 
should be thus kept waiting?" 

"You know little of the affliction with which it has 
{leased the Lord to visit Sir Robert, or you would not have 
niog so loudly : our good Lady is dying!" and the old man's 
vwce faltered as he spoke the tidings. 

** Indeed !" was the only reply of Dalton, as he passed \ 
tinder the archway; but the word was spoken in a tone 
that evinced strong feeling. The porter requested him to 
walk into the lodge. 

** The place is in confusion, and as to ^eing my master, 
it is a clear impossibility ; he has not left our Lady's bed- 
nde these three days, and the doctor says she will be ga- 
thered to her kindred before mominsf." 
** He will leave even her to attend to me; and, therefore. 
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my friend, on your own head be the responsibili^ if you fiat 
to deliver to nun this token. I tell you,*' added IHdtoD^ 
** death could hardly keep him from me." 

The porter took the offered signet in silence, and only 
shook his head in reply, as they passed together towards the 
house. 

** You can tell me, I suppose, if Master Roland is- still 
with his Highnesses army?" 

** Alack and well-a-day! God is just and merciful; but,r 
I take it, the death of that noble boy has gone nigher to 
break my Lady's heart than any other sorrow : the flesh 
will war against the spirit! Had he died in honourable 
combat at Marston or at Naseby, when first it was given 
him to raise his arm in the Lord's cause! — but to &11 in & 
drunken frolic, not befitting a holy Christian to engage in — 
it was far more than my poor Lady could bear." 

" Oliver promised to be a fine fellow." 

" Do not talk of him, do not talk of him, I entreat you," 
replied the domestic, placing his hand on his face to-conceal 
his emotion; "he was, indeed, my heart's darling. Long 
before Sir Robert succeeded to his brother's property, and 
when we lived with my Lady's father, I was the old gentle- 
man's huntsman, and that dear child was ever at my heels; 
The Lord be praised ! but I little thought the blue waves 
would be his bier before be had seen his twentieth year. — 
They are all gone, sir : five such boys ! — ^the girl, the lamb 
of the flock, only left You do not know her, do ye 1" in- 
quired the old man, peering with much curiosity into the 
Skipper's fiice, as if recognising it as one he had seen in 
former days. 

The sa&or made no answer. 

They had now entered a small postern-door, which led to 
the hall by a narrow passage ; and the porter preceded until 
they stood in one of those vaulted entrances that usually 
convey an idea of the wealth and power of the possessor. 

•* You can sit here till I return," observed the guide, 
again casting an inquiring look upon the form and features 
of the guest 

I sit in no man's hall," was the stem reply. 

The porter withdrew, and the seaman, folding his arms, 
paced up and down the paved vestibule, which ^owed evi- 
dent tokens of the confusion that sickness and death never 
fail to create. He paused occasionally before the huge and 

taping chimney, and extended his smewy hands over the 
ickering embers of the expirm^ fire: the lurid glare of the 
departing flames only rendered Sie darkness of the &rther- 
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ooBt portion of the hall iQore deep and fearful. The clock 
chimed eleven: it was, as ever, the voice of Time telling of 
demityl 

A light gleamed at the most distant end of the apartment, 

and a short hut graceful girl approached the stranger. She 

was hahited in a close vest of gray cloth; her hei3 covered 

with a linen cap, devoid of any ornament, from under the 

plain horder of which, a stream of hair appeared, tightly 

drawn across a forehead of beautiful colour and proportions. 

" Will yoa please to follow, sir, to my master s studj I*' 

Dalton turned suddenly round; the entire expression of 

his countenance softened, and his firm- set lips (xiened, as 

if a word lidwured to come forth, and was retained only by 

an ethrL 

"Will you not follow, good sir?" repeated the girl, 
anxiously but mildlv. " My master is ill at ease, and wiimcs 
to return to my Lady's room ! it may be— — ^" 

The sentence remained unfinished, and tears streamed 
afresh down cheeks already swollen with weeping. 
"Your name, girl ?" inquired the stranger, ea^rly. 
** Barbara Iverk,'" she replied, evidently astonished at the 
^aeation. He seiz^ed her igin, and^ while gazing earnestly 
in her face, murmured in a tone of positive tenderness — 
"Are jrou happy?" 

"I praise the Lord for his goodness 1 ever since I have 
been here, I have been most happy ; but my dear Lady, who 

was so kind to me, ^" Again her tears returned. 

"You do not faiow mel — But you could not" Hugh 
Balton gradually relaxed his hold, and pulled from his bosmn 
a parse heavy with Spanish pieces — ^he presented it to the 
girl, but she drew back her band and shook her head. 

** Take it, child, and buy thee a riding-hood, or a fiarthin- 

H^le, or some such trumpery, which thy vain sex delight in." 

" I lack nothing, good sir, I thank ye ; and, as to the coined 

olver, it is only a tempter to the destruction of body and 

souL" 

*^ As it may be used — as it may be used," repeated the 
sailor, quickly ; " one so young would not abuse it'' 

"Wisdom might be needed in the expenditure; and I 
have heard that want of knowledge is the forerunner of sin. 
Resides, 1 ask your pardon, good sir, but strangers do not 
give to strangers, unless for charity ; and I lack nothing." 

She dropped so modest a courtesy, and looked so perfectly 
and purely innocent, that moisture, as unusual as it might 
be unwelcome, dimmed the eyes of the stem man of ocean; 
and as he replaced Uie dollars, he muttered something Aat 
AQunded like, "I thank God she is uncontaminated T Kq 
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then followed the gentle girl through noixiy pttssogeSi aiiid 
up and down more than one flight of stairs : they both at 
length stopped before a door that was thickly plated witii 
iron. 

"You need not wait," said Dalton, laying his hand on the 
latch. Barbara paused a moment, to look on the wild be- 
in?, so different from the staid persons she was in the daily 
habit of seeing at the hall ; and then her light, even step, 
faded on the sailor's ear. 

Sir RoSert Cecil was standing, or rather leaning, with 
folded arms, against a column of uie dark marble chimney- 
piece, which, enriched by various carvings and mouldings, 
rose nearly to the ceiling. The Baronet's hair, of mingled 
gra}r and black, had been cropped according to the approved 
Stshion of the time ; so that his features had not the advantage 
of either shadow or relief from the most beautiful of nature's 
ornaments. He might have been a few years older or 
yoimger than the sailor who had just entered; but his figure 
seemed weak and bending as a willow-wand, as he moved 
slowly round to receive his visiter. ' The untisually polite 
expression of his countenance deepened into the insidious, 
and a faint smile rested for a moment on his lip. 'this out- 
ward shov^ of welcome contrasted strangely with the visible 
tremor that ac^itated his frame ; he did not speak* either from 
inability to com an appropriate sentence, or the more subtile 
motive of waiting until die communication of the stranger 
was first made. 

After a lengthened pause, during which l>aIton dowly 
advanded, so as to stand opposite Sir Robert Cecil, he com- 
menced the conversation, witliout any of that show of cour- 
tesy, which the knowledge of their relative situations might 
have called for : even his cap was unremoved. 

" I am sorry. Sir Robert, to have come at such a time; 
nor would 1 now remain, were it not that my business " 

'* I am not aware,'* interrupted the Baronet, '* of any 
matters of * bttsiness ' pending between us. I imagine, on 
reflection, you will find that all such have been long since 
concluded. If there be any way, indeed, in which I can 
oblige you, for the sake of an old servant ^" 

^ Servant^ in his turn interrupted Dalton, with emphasis; 
** we have been companions. Sir Robert — ccmpanions in 
more than one act ; and, by the dark heavens above us, will 
be so in another — if necessary." 

The haughty Baronet writhed under this &miliaritjr ; yet 
was there an expression of triumphant quietude in his eye, 
as if he despised the insinuaticm of the seaman. ** I think, 
considering all things, you have been pretty well paid for 
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Kich acts, Master Dalton ; I have never taken any man's 
labour for nothing." 

^ LAbour !" again echoed the sailor ; *' labour may be paid 
for, but what can stand in lieu of innocence, purity of heart, 
and rectitude of conduct V 

**Grold — which you have had, in all its gorgeous and 
glowing abundance." 

** *Twon't do," retorted the other, in a painfully subdued 
tone ; " there is much it cannot purchase. Am I not at this 
moment a banned and a blighted man — scouted alike from 
the board of the profligate Cavalier, and the psalm-singing 
Puritan of this most change-loving country] And one day 
or another, I may be hung up at the yard-arm of a Com- 
monwealth — ^Heaven bless the mark! — a Commonwealth ' 
craiser!— or scare crows from a gibbet oflT Sheemess or 
Queenborough, or be made an example of for some act of 
piracy committed on the high seasi" 

" Rit why commit such acts 1 You have wherewithal to 
Hve respectably — quietly." 

** Quietly !" repeated the Skipper ; " look ye. Master — ^I 
crave your pardon — Sir Robert Cecil ; as soon could one of 
Mother Carey^s chickens mount a hen-roost, or bring up a 
farood of lubberly turkeys, as I, Hugh Dalton, master and 
owner of the good brigantine, that sits the waters like a 
swan, and cuts them like an arrow — ^live quietly, quietly on 
shore! Santa Maria ! have I not panted under the hot sun 
off the Caribbees? Have I not closed my ears to the cry of . 
nercy ? Have I not sacked, and sunk, and burnt, without 
icknowledging claim or country 1 Has not the mother 
clasped her child more closely to her. bosom at the mention 
of my name 1 In one word, for years, have I not been a 
BcccameerI And yet you talk to me of quietness! — Sir, 
Sir, the soul so steeped in sin has but two resources — mad- 
ness, or the grave : the last even I shrink from ; so give me 
war, war, ai3 its insanity." 

*' Cannot you learn to fear the Lord, and trade as ui ho- 
nest man?" 

Dalton cast a look of such mingled scorn and contempt 
on his companion, that a deep red colour mounted to his 
cheek as he repeated, *' Yes ! I ask, cannot you trade as an 
honest man ?" 

"No!-^ ^n trade: — and I'm not honei^" he replied, 

fiercely. 

" May I beg you briefly to explain the object of your vi- 
ntl" «ud the Baronet, at last, after a perjdexing pause, 
during which, the arms of the Buccaneer were foVd^ QCi Viv^ 
breast, and his reeHeaB and vigihat eyei v^andei^ vyo^^ 

VOL. /. 2 
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tbe apartment, flashingr with an indefinable expression, when 
they encountered the blue retreating orbs of Sir Robert 

** This, tben : — I require a free pardon from Old Noll, not 
only for myself, but for my crew. The brave who would 
have died, shall live with me. As a return for his High- 
nesses civility, I will give up all free trade, and take ttie 
command of a frigate, if it so please him." 

** Or a revenue cutter, I presume," observed the Baronet, 
sarcastically. 

" Curse me if I do !" replied Dalton, contemptuously — 
** the sharks ! No, no. Fm not come to tiiat yet ; nor would 
I ever think of hoisting any flag but mine own, were it not 
for the sake of a small craft, as bekngmg to — no matter 
what." 

" You have seen but little of the girl." 

** Too little : and why 1 Because I was ashamed to see 
her — ^butnow — not ten minutes ago — ^I was glad she did 
not know me. Sir Robert, when your own daughter hangs 
upon your arm, or looks, with her innocent eyes, into your 
face, how do you feel ]" 

Sir Robert Cecil had been too well schooled in Purita- 
nism to suffer the emotions of his mind to affect his features. 
He did not reply to the question, but skilfully turning the 
conversation, brought the intruder back to his old subject. 

" How do you purpose procuring this free pardon 1" 

" I ! I know not how to procure it ; I only wish it pro- 
cured : the means are in your power, not mine." 

**In mine!" ejaculated the I&ronet, with well-feigned as- 
tonishment ; " you mistake, good Dalton, I have no interest 
at Whitehall ; I would not ask a favour for myself." 

** That is likely ; but you must ask one for me." 

*^ Must /" repeated Sir Robert, ** is a strange word to use 
to me, Dalton." 

** Fm not scholar enough tq find a better," replied tbe 
other insolently. 

" I cannot if I would," persisted the Baronet 

" One word more, then. The protector's plans render it 
impracticable for me to continue, as I have done, on the 
seas : I laiow that I am a marked man, and, unless some- 
thing be determined on, and speedily, I shall be exposed to 
that ignominy which, for my child's sake, I would avoid. 
Don't talk to me of impossibilities ; you can obtain the 
pardon I desire, and, in one word. Sir Robert Cecil, you 
must!" 

Sur Robert shook his head. 

'* At your pleasure, then, at your pleasure; but at your 
pmJ aiao, Maik me ! I am not one to be thrown overboaid, 
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and make 'no struggle — ^I am' not a baby to be strangled 
without crying ! If I perish, facts shall arise from my grave, 
— ay, if I were sunk a thousand fathoms in my own blue 

sea, — facts that would You may well tremble and turn 

pale ! The secret is still in our keeping ; only remember, I 
fall not singly !" 

" Insulting villain !" said Sir Robert, regaining his self^ 
command ; *• you have now no fects, no proofe ; the evidence 
is destroyed." 

"It is not destroyed, Robert Cecil," observed Dalton, 
calmly pulling a bundle of papers from his vest: "look here 
— and here — and here — do you not know your own hand- 
writing? You practised me first in deception: I had not for- 
gotten your kind lessons, when in your presence I committed 
forged letters to the flames !" 

The man laughed the laugh of contempt and bitter scorn 
as he held forward the documents. For a few moments Sir 
Robert seemed petrified ; his eyes glared on the accursed 
papers as if their frozen lids had not the power of shutting 
out the horrid proofs of his iniquity. Suddenly he made a 
desperate eflfort to secure them ; but the Steady eye and mus- 
dular arm of the smuggler prevented it 

" Hands off!" he exclaimed, whirling the Burnet from 
him, as if he had been a thing of straw ; " you know my 
power, and you know my terms ; there needs no more 
' palaver about it" 

" Will not gold serve vour purpose ?" ' 

"No, I have enough of tiiat; I want distinction and fhrne^ 
a free pardon, and 3ie command of one of your registered 
and acknowledged plunderers; or, mayhap, baptism for my 
own bright littte Fire-fly, as the * Babe of Grace ;' or— But, 
hang it, no— I'd sink the vessel first, and let her die, as she 
has lived, free, free, free I I belong to a civilized set of be- 
ings, and must therefore be a slave, a slave to some thing or 
some one. Noll knows my talents well, knows that I am as 
good a commander, ay, and for the matter of that, would be 
as honest a one as the best." 

He paused ; the Baronet groaned audibly. 

" We have one or two little jobs upon the coasts here of 
Kent and Essex, trifles that must, nevertheless, be attended 
to ; but this day month, Sir Robert Cecil, we meet again. I 
will not longer keep you from your wife. Oh ! where was 
I when mine expired ! But farewell \ I would not detain 
you, for her sweet and gentle sake : she will be revrarded for 
her goodnes to my child ! Remember," he added, closing the 
door, " remember,— toi^ month, aiid Hugh DaKon l" 
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CHAPTER 11. 



** Death! be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadfuh, for thou art not so ; 
For those whom thou think'st thou dost overthow, 
Die not, poor Death — — '^ 



-Why sweirst thou, then f 



One short sleep past, we wake eternally ; 

And Death shall be no more :— Death I thou ahalt die.'^ 

Dr. Domns. 

When Sir llobeit Cecil returned to his wife's chamber, 
all within was silent as the grave. He approached the bed ; 
his daughter rose from the seat she had occupied by its side, 
and motioned him to be still, pointing at the same time to 
her mother, and intimating that she slept. " Thank Grod for 
that !" he murmured, and drew his hand across his brow, 
while his chest heaved as if a heavy weight had been re- 
moved from it. The attendants had left the room to obtain 
some necessary refreshment and repose, and &ther and 
daughter were alone with the sleeper in the chamber of 
death. The brow of Lady Cecil was calm, smooth, and un- 
clouded, white as alabaster, and rendered still more beautiful 
by the few tresses of pale auburn hair that escaped from un- 
der the head-tire. The features were of a noble yet softened 
character, although painfully emaciated ; and not a shadow 
of colour tinged her upturned lip. Her sleep, though oc- 
casionally sound, was restless, and the long shadowy lingers, 
that lay on the embroidered coverlet, were now and thea 
stirred, as if by bodily or mental suffering. There was an 
atmosphere of silence, not of repose, within the apartment, 
at once awful and oppressive : and Sir Robert breathed as if 
his breathings were but a continuation of suppressed sobs. 

Constance Cecil, never in earlier life, never injafter years, 
glorious and beautiful as she ever was, appeared half so in- 
teresting to her unhappy father as at that moment There 
was at ^1 times about her a majesty of mind and feeling 
that lent to her simplest word and action a dignity and 
power, which, though universally felt, it would have been 
impossible to* define. If one could have procured for her a 
kingdom to reign over, or have chosen from the galaxy of 
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heavon a region worthy her commaud, it must have been 
that pale and holy star, which, splendid and alone in tho 
firmament, heralds the approach of day ; so unfitted might 
she have been deemed to mingle with the world less pure, 
so completely placed by nature above all the littlenesses of or- 
dinary life. Her noble and majestic form was the casket of a 
rich and holy treasure, and her father^s conscience had often 
quailed, when contemplating the severity of her youthful 
virtue. Dearly as he loved his wife, he respected his daughter 
more, and the bare idea that certain occurrences of former 
years might be known to her was as a poisoned dagger in his 
heart. He had been a daring, and was still an ambitious 
man — successful in all that men aim to succeed in ; wealthy, 
honoured, and powerful and — what is frequently more 
ardently sought for than all — cleared ; yet would he rather 
have sacrificed every advantage he had gained — every de- 
sire for which he had unhesitatingly bartered his own selt- 
esteem— every distinction he had considered cheaply pur- 
chased at the price of conscience, than have lost the good 
opinicHi, the confiding love of his only child. Even now he 
looked upon her with mingled feelings of dread and aflfec- 
tion, though her bearing was subdued and her lofty spirit 
bowed by sorrow, as she stood before him, the thick folds of 
her dressing-gown falling with classic elegance to her feet, 
her fine hair pushed back from her forehead and carelessly 
twisted round her head, and her countenance deei>ened into 
an expressicm of the most intense anxiety : while, assured 
that file invalid slept on, she whispered into his ear words 
ofhope, if not of consolation. 

Lady Cecil had existed for some days in a state of fright- 
ful delirium, and during that time, her ravings had been so 
load and continued, that her present repose was elysium to 
those who loved her. Constance bent her knees, and prayed 
in silence, long and fervently, fijr support. Sir Robert, lean- 
ing back in the richly cushioned chair, covered his fkce with 
his hands, withdrawing them only when the sleeper groaned 
or breathed more heavily. At length both felt as if deatJi 
had, indeed, entered the chamber, so motionless lay the ob- 
ject of their love: they continued gazing from each other to 
the couch, until the misty light of morning streamed coldly 
through the open shutters. Another hour of sad watching 
passed, and, with a long and deeply drawn sigh, the sufferer 
opened her eyes : they were no longer wild and wandering, 
but rested with calm intelligence on her husband and her 
child. 
^It is long since^ I have seen you, except in stnmge 

3* 
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dreams," she said, or rather murmured; ^ and now I aliall 
be with you but for a very little time!" 

Constance put to her lips a silver cup containing some 
refreshment, while Sir Robert supported her head on bis 
ann. 

" Call no one in. Constance — Cecil — ^my moments now 
are numbered :— draw back the curtains that I may onc& 
more look upon the light of morning ! " Constance obeyed ; 
and the full bieams of day entered the room. " How beau* 
tifiil ! how glorious !" repeated the dying woman, as her sight 
drank in the reviving light; *^it heralds me to immortaCty 
•—where there is no darkness — ^no disappointment — ^no evil I 
How pale are tlie rays of that lamp, Cecil ! How feeble 
man's inventions, contrasted with the works of the Al- 
mighty !" Constance rose to extinguish it. " Let it be," 
she continued, feebly; 'Met it be, dearest; it has illumined 
my last night, and we will expire together." The affec* 
tionate daughter turned away to hide her tears ; but when 
did the emotion of a beloved child escape a mother's notice 1 
— ** Alas! my noble Constance weeping! I thought she, at 
all events, could have spared me this trial : — leave us for a 
few moments ; let me not see you weep^ Constance — let me 
not see it — tears enough have fallen in these halls ; — do not 
mourn, my child, that your mother will find rest at last" 

How ouen did Constantia remember these words! How 
often, when the heart that dictated such gentle chiding, had 
ceased to beat, did Constantia Cecil, gazmg into the depths 
of the blue and mysterious sky, think upon her mother in 
heaven ! 

Lady Cecil had much to say to her husband during the 
remaininef moments of her existence;, but her breathing be- 
came so rceble, that he was obliged to lean over the eouch 
to catch her words. 

" We part, my own, and only beloved husband, for ever 
in this world; — fein would I linger yet a little, to recount 
how much I have loved you — ^in our more humble state — in 
this — oh ! how falsely termed our prosperity. My heart has 
shared your feelings. In our late bitter trials, more than half 
my grief was, that you should suffer. Oh, Robert! Robert! 
now, when I am about to leave you and all, for ever — how 
iny heart clings — I fear, sinfully clings, to the remembrance 
ot^our earlier and purer happiness! My father's house ! The 
noble oak, where the ring-doves built, and under whose sha« 
dow we first met! The stream — ^where you and Herbert — 
wild* but affectionate brother ! Oh ! Robert, do not blame me, 
* aor start so at his name ; — ^his only &ult was his devotion to 
a most kind master ! — but who, tliat lived under the gentle 
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influence of Charles Stewart*s virtues, coald have been 

au^ht but devoted ? — ^And yet what deadly feudg came forth 

from this afiection ! Alas ! his rich heritage has brought no 

blessing with it I never could look upon these broad hiDds 

ais ours — Would that his child had lived — and then — ^Bat 

they are all gone now — all gone! — Alas! what had we to 

do with courts, or courts with us? — Our domestic comforts 

have been blighted — our hearth left desolate — ^the children 

for whom you toiled, and hoped, and planned, have been 

removed from us — nipped in the bud, or the first bloesom- 

ing \ — And oh, Cecil I take the words of a dying woman to 

heart, when she tells you, that you will go down childless 

to your grave, if you do not absolve our beloved Constance 

irom her promise to him whom she can neither respect nor 

love. She will complete the contract, though it should be 

her death-warrant, rather than let it be said a daughter of 

the house of Cecil acted dishonourably — She will complete 

it, Robert — she will complete it — and then die ! " 

Lady Cecil, overcome by emotion and exertion, fell back 
fainting and exhausted on her pillow. Recovering herself, 
however, after a brief pause, she added, in a broken whis- 
pering voice, " Forgive me, my dear, dear husband ; — my 
raind is wandering — my thoughts are unconnected — ^but my 
aflection for you — for Constance — is strong in death. I 
mean not to pain you, but to warn — ^for the sake of our only 
child — of the only thing that remains to tell you of your 
wife. My breath trembles on my lips — thefe is a mist be- 
fore mine eves— call her in, that my spirit may depart— 
may ascend heavenward on the wings of prayer ! — " 

Sir Robert was moving towards the door, when her hand 
motioned him back. 

" Promise — ^promise that you will never force her to wed 
that man! more — ^that you yourself will break the con- 
tract!" 

" Truly and solemnly do I swear, that I will never force 
her to fulfil — ^nay, that I will never even urge her to its 
fulfilment" 

The dying lady looked unsatisfied, and some unpronounced 
words agitated her lips, as Constance entered unbidden, but 
most welcome. She knelt by her mother's side, and took 
the hand so feebly but afiectionatcly extended towards her. 
The fearful change that had occurred during her short ab- 
sence was but too visible. The breath that touched her 
cheek was cold as the morning mist The sufiTerer would 
have folded her hands in prayer, but the strength had de- 
parted before the spirit was gone. Constance, seeing thiX 
the fine expression of life with which heT M^lutn^ ^^«a 
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had glittered was gradually passing away, clasped her mo^ 
ther's hands within her own: suddenly they struggled for 
freedom, and as her eye followed the pointing of her pa- 
rent's finger, she saw the lamp's last beam flicker for a mo- 
ment, and then expire ! — Her mother, too, was dead ! 

It is ill to break upon the solitude of the d3fing, though it 
is good to enter into the solemn temple of death : it is a sad 
but a useful lesson to lift the pall ; to raise the cofl3n-lid ; ta 
gaze upon all we loved, upon all that was bright, and pure, 
and beautiful, changing with a slow but certain change to 
decay and corruption. The most careless cannot move 
along the chamber of death without being affected by the 
awful presence of the King of Terrors. The holy quiet that 
ought to characterize a funeral procession is too frequently 
destroyed by the empty pomp and heartlessness which at- 
tend it; but in the death chamber there is nothing of this; 
the very atmosphere seems impregnated with the stillness 
of the time when there was no life in the broad earth, and 
when only " God moved on the face of the waters." Our 
breath comes slowly and heavily to our lips, and we mur- 
rauir forth our words as if the spirit watched to record them 
in the unchanging book of immortality. 

In due time, the funeral train of Lady Cecil prepared to 
escort the corpse to its final home. Sir Robert was too ill, 
and too deeply afflicted to be present at the ceremony; and 
as he had no near relative. Sir Willmot Burrell, of Burrell, 
the knight to whom his daughter's hand was plighted, was 
expected to take his station as chief mourner. The people 
waited for some hours with untiring patience; the old steward 
paced backwards and forwards from the great gate, and at 
last took his stand there, looking out from between its bars, 
hoping that, wild and reckless as Burrell really was, he 
would not put so great an affront upon the Cecil family, as 
to suffer its late mistress to go thus unhonoured to the grave. 

The day advanced, and as neither the gentleman, nor any 
one to show cause for his absence, appeared, strange whis-. 
perings and surmises arose amongst the crowd, which had 
assembled from all the villages on the island, as to the pro^ 
bable motive of this most ill-advised delay. More than onfr 
messenger was despatched to the top of Minster Church to 
look out and see if any person like Sir Willmott was cross- 
ing the King's ferry, the only outlet in general use from the 
island to the main land : but though the passage-boat, con-^ 
ducted (as it was termed) by Jal^z Tippet, was evidently 
employed as much as usual, there was no token to justiQr 
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fiirther waiting. The Rev. Jonas Fleetword, one of the 
soundest of Puritan divines, stood like a statue of cast iron 
in the doorway, his arms folded on his breast, and his brow 
contracting' and contracting into a narrow and fretted arch, 
as the minute-hand moved round and round the diaJ of the 
old clock. At length, assuming to himself the command, 
which in those times was as willingly ceded to the Reformed 
minister as it had formerly been to the not more' arbitrary 
Catholic priest, he ordered the procession " to tarry no lon- 
ger the coming of him whose feet were shod with hea? i- 
nesSfbat to depart forthwith in the name of the Lord." 

The place of interment was at East-Church, a distance of 
about four miles from Cecil Place; and as they paced it but 
slowly, the increasing chill of the gathering clouds gave 
intimation that the prime of day was sinking into the even- 
tide before the spire was in sight As they at length as- 
cended the hill upon whose summit was tlie vault of the 
Cecils, a young gentleman, mounted on a gray and noble 
charger, met l£e funeral train so suddenly, that those who 
preceded halted, and for a moment it was rumoured, that 
Sir Willmott Burrell, though late and last, had taken the 
lower road from King's fejrry, and so arrived in time to be- 
hold the remains of her who was to have been his mother^ 
deposited in the tomb. 

When the people observed, however, that the salutation 
of respect made by the youth to the Rev. Jonas "Fleetword 
was followed by no sign of recognition, they moved silently 
onward, marvelling amongst themselves at the young gen- 
tleman's keeping a little in advance of the clergyman, so as 
to take the exact station which belonged to the chief 
iDoumer. He was habited in a suit of the deepest black; 
and though the cloak which fell in ample folds from his 
throat concealed his figure, yet his movements indicated 
that it was slight and graceful. His broad hat completeljfr^ 
shaded his face, but the luxuriant curls of light hair, which," 
moistened by the misty atmosphere, fell negligently beneath 
its brim, intimated that he was more akinto the Cavalier 
than the Roundhead. * 

By the time the ceremony was concluded, and the divine 
had finished one of those energetic and powerful appeals 
to the feelings which so effectually roused or subdued, as it 
pleased him to desire, darkness had nearly shrouded the 
surrounding landscape; and the multitude, whom respecter 
curiosity had assembled, retired from the churchyard, and 
wended to their homes. The year was in its third month, 
and the weather, which,, when Hugh Dalton landed^ had 
been clear and fine, was now foggy and cold; — 
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" The dewy night had with her frosty shade 
Immantled all the world, and the stiff ground 
Sparkled in ice " 

Yet the steed of the youth, who had so anceremonionidy 
joined Lady Cecirs funeral, was cropping tlie witherea 
grass from the church-yard graves, while his mafiter, appir 
rently unconscious of the deepening night, leaned agaiMt 
one of the richly ornamented stone slabs that marked the 
entrance to the vault 

Suddenly the clatter of horses* hoofs sounded on the crii|> 
road, the cavalier involuntarily placed his hand on his 
sword, and his horse lifled his head from the earth, bent 
back his ears, and whinnied in the low and peculiar tone 
that serves to intimate the approach of strangers. The 
travellers (for there were two) halted in the church-yard 
gate. 

" What ho there !" exclaimed the foremost, " you, sir, 
who are pondering in grave-yards at this hour, canst tell 
me if Lady Cecil's funeral took place this morning 1" 

"Her ladyship was buried this evening," replied the 
other, at the same time fairly drawing his sword out of his 
scabbard, though the movement was concealed by his cloak. 

"They waited then T 

" They did, for one whose presence was not needed.** 

" And pray, how know you that] or knowing, think joa 
it Mrisdom, Sir Dolorus, to give forth such knowledge^when 
it might be him they tarried for who questionethl" 

" It is because I know you. Sir Willmott Burrell, that I 
am so free of speech," replied the youth, vaulting into hia 
saddle ; " and I repeat it, your presence was not needed. — 
The lady, as you truly know, loved you not while living, ekx 
it was as well that you profaned not her burial by a show of 
false grief." 

"Here's a ruffler!" exclaimed the other, tummg to his 
follower, ** And pray, who are you)" 

" You shall know that, good sir, when you least desire it," 
answered he of 'the black cloak, reining up his horse, that 
pawed and pranced impatiently : he then loosened the bri- 
dle, and would have crossed Burrell to pass into the high- 
way; but the other shouted to his associate, " Hold, stop 
him, Robin ! stop him in the name of the Lord ! 'tis doubt- 
less one of the fellows who have assailed his Highness's 
life, — a leveller — a leveller! a friend of Miles Syndercomb, 
or some such ruffian, who is tarrying in this remote part of 
the island for some opportunity of escape. If yoi^ are an 
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• 

innoceDt man, you will remain; if guilty, this shall be my 
warrant" 

He attempted to pull forth a pistol from his belt, but, be- 
fore his purpose could be accomplished, the point of his ad- 
versary's rapier rested on his throat, which, at the same in- 
stant^ was grasped with more strength than so slight a per- 
son could be supposed to possess. Burrell cried to his 
comrade for help, but he was already out of hearing, having 
set spurs to his horse the momeqt he had seen the assault; 
he then entreated for quarter in an altered and humbled 
tone. 

"I am neither a robber nor a murderer," replied the youth, 
"but, not having pistols, I hold my own safety of too much 
value to relax my grasp, till you pledge your honour not to at- 
tack me but with the same weapon I can use in my de- 
fence." 

Burrell pledged his word "as a Christian and a soldier:" 
the stranger withdrew his sword. 

" And now," said he, fixing himself firmly in his seat, 
and rolling his cloak around his left arm, " if you wish for 
honourable combat, I am at your service ; if not, sir, I take 
my way, and you can proceed on yours." He drew up to 
his full height, and awaited BurrelFs answer, who sat as if 
undetermined what course to pursue. He did not long 
hesitate ; the villain's ready friend — treachery — was at his 
elbow — in an instant the pistol was presented to the head of 
his confiding antagonist, who, though unprepared for such 
an act, bent forwaH previously to the cfibrt of raising him- 
self in the saddle to give more strength to his good steel. — 
Merciful Providence! at the very instant that he bowed 
himself, the ruffian fired ! The ball passed over him — lie 
swayed in his saddle: — the next moment, reining up his 
horse, he nrepared to punish such dastardly conduct as it 
deserved ; out, as worthless purposes are sometimes accom- 
plished by worthy instruments, the fleet steed that Burrell 
rode was far on its way towards Minster, its track marked 
by fire-sparks,' which glittered in the thickening darkness. 

The youth remained on the same spot until the sound of 
the horse's hoofs were lost in the distance, and then, setting 
spars to his own gaUant gray, proceeded on his course, 
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CHAPTER III. 



Now is the time wbep rakes their revels keep ; 
Kindlers of riot, enemies of sleep. Gat. 

«« A Brewbr may be like a fox or a cub. 
And teach a lecture out of a tub. 
And give tlie wicked world a rub. 

Which nobody can deny. 

A Brewer may be as bold as Hector, 
When he had drunk his cup of nectar; 
And a Brewer may be a Lord Protector, 

Which nobody can deny. 

But here remains the strangest thing. 
How tliis Brewer about his hquor did bring*. 
To be an Emperor or King, 

Which nobody can deny. 

Then push the Brewer's liquor about, 
And loudly let each true man shout — 
Shout—" 

'* Shout not, I pray you, but rather keep silence,'* ex» 
claimed an old woman, cautiously opening the door of a 
room in which the revellers were assembled, and thus in^ 
terruptinff their rude, but animated harmony ; " shout not t 
you may near a horse's tramp without ; and Crisp grumbles 
00 hard, that sure I am 'tis no friend's footstep." " 

'* Why, mother," cried one of the company, winking on 
the rest, " you say it was a horse you heard 1". 

" Well ! and'I say so still, good master Roupall." 

" Sure you do not make friends of horses]*' 

" Better make them of horses than of asses," replied the 
crone, bitterly ; and the laugh was raised against Roupall, 
who, as with all jesters, could ill brook the jest that was at 
his own expense. 

" I hear no tramp, and see no reason why you should in- 
terrupt us thus with your hooting, you ill-favoured owl," he 
exclaimed fiercely. 

•♦ Hush !■' she replied, placing her finger on her lip, while 
the little terrier that stood at her feet, as if comprehending 
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tLe signal, crept stealthily to the door, and laying his noee 
on the floor, drew in his breath hardly ; and then erecting 
his ears, and stiffening hit short tail, uttered a low, deter- 
mined growL 

''There are strangers, and near as too^*' obserred an 
older man, who had hitherto remained silent; '* there ia lit^ 
tie doubt of their being unfriendly: we had, therefore, bet^ 
ter, seeing it would be imprudent to fight, retreat" 

" Retreat ! and why, I wonder ?" inquired Roupall, the 
moet reckless and daring of the set; and whose efibrts were 
invariably directed towards meriting the soubriquet of * Jack 
the Rover,* by which he was usuaUy designated among his 
associates; " what care we whetlier they be friends or foes! 
let them enter. Old Noll himself has too much to do 
abroad, to heed a few noisy troopers in an obscure hostelry 
in the Isle of Shepey." 

"You are always heedless," observed the other; "and 
would sell your soul for an hour's mirth." 

'' My soul thanks you for the compliment, truly, Master 
Grimstone, and my body would repay you for it, if there 
was tune, which, I take it, there lacks just now, for it is 
past eleven. Observe, gentlemen. Jack Roupall retreats 
not— he only retires." As he spoke, he pushed from a cor- 
ner of the apartment a huge settle of black oak, that appa- 
rently required the strength of six men to displace, but 
which the trooper handled as easily as if it had been a 
child's cradle. He then slid aside a panel, that fitted most 
accurately into the wall, of which it appeared a part; and 
in a few momentsHhe party, consisting of some &ve or six, 
had entered the aperture, carrying with them the remnants 
of their feast, at the particular request of the old woman, 
who exhibited great alarm lest any symptom of revelling 
should remain. The last had hardly made good his retreat, 
v/hen a loud knock at the door confirmed the dame in her 
apprehensions. 

** In the devil's name !" she growled, ** how am I to above 
this mountain into its place? One of you must remain 
here; I might as well attempt to throw Blackburn cliff into 
the sea." 

" I'll stay, then, if yDu'll wait a minute," replied Rou- 
pall ; '' I defy the devil and all his works ;. and old Noll him- 
self, the worst of them ;-*-so here goe&" 

Another and a louder noise testified the traveller's impa- 
tience ; but the summons was repeated a thud time before 
the settle was replaced, and the room restored to its usual- 
ly desolate and inhospitable appearance. Roupall ascended 
a narrow ladder, that led to the Idt of the QoUAig^^Q 
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dwelling, carrying with him a pack resembling those Qseel 
by itinerent venders of goods ; and Mother Hays (for bu^H 
was her cognomen) holding the flickering candle in one 
hand, unfai^ned the door with the other, while Crisp 
croached and snarled at her feet 

'*You could not have been all asleep, dame,^ said the 
stranger, as he threw off his horseman^s cloak, and hung 
his rapier on the back of the nearest seat, ^' for I distinctly 
saw lights. Is your son within 1" 

**No, marry, good sir; he is far away, in London, with 
his master. Sir Wihnott Barrell, who was looked for home 
to-day, but came not, as I hear from some neighbours, be^ 
longing to East-Church and Warden, who were at Lady 
Cecil's funeral." 

" Do you expect me to believe there is no one in the 
house but yourself?" 

*' One other kind gentleman, a pedlar-man, a simple body, 
who lies above ; he's weary travelling, and sleeps eoundly."^ 

The stranger took off his hat ; and as he shook his head, 
throwing completely back the hair that had in some degree 
overshadowed his &ce, the old woman started, and an un- 
defined expression of astonishment and doubt burst from her 
lips. The gentleman either did not, or appeared not to no* 
tice the OTOCt he produced; but carefully drew from hie^ 
bosom a small book or tablet, and read in it for some mi- 
nutes with much attention, turning over and over the one 
or two leaves upon which his eyes were fixed. 

''And are you sure, good woman, that no other persons 
are in your house save this same pedlar 1" he inquired, now 
fixing his gaze steadily on the withered countenance of 
Mother Hays. 

" Alack ! yes, sir, few travellers come to the lone wi- 
dow's door, and it's an out o' the way place ; wouldn't your 
honour like some supper, or a stoop of wine, or, mayhap, a 
glass of brandy 1 — it is useful these raw nights ; or a rasher 
and eggs?" 

'' ^e you quite certain there is no other in the house, 
and tibat your son is really not returned?" he again in- 
quired, heedless of her invitation. 

" Why should I deceive your hondhr ? — am I not old, and 
would you that I should so sin against the Lord ?" 

*' You were not always thus piously given," replied the 
youth, smiling. ^ Know you aught of this token ?" and he 
united his hands after a particular fashion : *' heard you ne- 
ver the words — ^" and he whispered a short sentence into 
her ear : upon which she dropped a reverential courtesy, 
and, without reply, ascended, as quickly as her age and in** 
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finnities permitted, the ladder that led to RoapalPs place of 
retreat lExe she retunied, however, accompBiiied by the 
trooper, another perBon had entered the dwelling. It was 
no other than her son Robin, for whom the genUenuin had 
first inquired, and they were both engajred in such deep and 
earnest conversation, that neither noticed the additkm to 
the party, until the old woman had thrown her arms around 
her son*B neck, so as almost to stifle him with her caresses, 
seeming to lose all sense of the stranger's presence in the 
fulness of joy at the youth's return. 

*' There, mother, that will do; why, you forget I have 
been in London lately, and 'tis not the court fiishion to re- 
joice and be glad. Besides, I have seen his Highness, and 
his Highnesses daughters, and his Highness's sods, and 
idrank, in moderation, with his Highness's servants; so, 
stand o^ goiod mother, stand oflT? — '' honour to whom ho- 
nour.' ^ And Robin laid his finger on his nose, while a re- 
marfcable expjession of cunning and shrewdness passed 
along his sharp and peculiar features. 

As he busied hiniself with ]>repaTati0ns fer the spest's 
supper, it was impossible to avoid observing his quicl and 
energetic movements, qnre body, dwarfish stature, and long 
apish arms, that appeared in gieater disproportion when 
viewed beside the now sedate and elevated carriage, the 
muscular and finely-developed form of the bulky trooper. 
And, in good sooth, it seemed that Roupall little relisned 
the extraordinary eivilitv shown to the new comer, both by 
mother and son. Had the stranger been disposed to hold 
any converse with him, matters might have been different; 
^ut he neither asked n<Hr required infermation — sitting, after 
his return from the shed in which he had seen his horse 
sheltered, with his legs stretched out in front of the warm 
fire, his arms felded on his bosom, and his eyes fixed on the 
blazing wood that lent a brilliant light to the surrounding 
4>bjects — giving a simple, though not uncourteous reply of 
*' Yea," or *' Nay," to the leading questions ocoasionally put 
to him by his rough, yet inquisitive ccMnpanion. At length, 
when the rashers were dressed and deposited on the table, 
Hacked on either side with a flagon of^ Canary and of Gae- 
eoigne, and the traveller had done ample justice to his 
cheer, he, with a conciliating smile and bow, wished tlie 
widow anid Roupall *< Good night," and followed Robin up 
the ladder, observing that his rest must be very brief, as he 
had occasion to ^tart early next morning, and beeging the 
good widow and her friend to finish the draught of ner own 
excellent wine, to which he feared to render fiuther jus- 
tice. Some time elapsed ere Robin returned ; and when he 
did, he pe^!xseived tfat Roupall was i^ po gepfie humour. 
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**Have you warmed the chicken's nest, and tit^en good 
and tender care of the gentle bird, according to orders, 
Robin ? Gadzooks ! I see so many cocks with hen's feathers 
now-a-days — sweet-scented Cavaliers, who could no more 
draw a trigger than they could mount the moon, that I think 
Hugh Dalton must line the Fire-fly with miniver to bring 
them safely over. A murrain take such fellows! say I — 
close-mouthed, longeared scoundrels. D — ^n it I I love a 
frank heart — ^" 

" And a bloody hand. Master Roupall." 

** Stuff! stuff! Robin; few of either party can show clean 
hands these times ; but does yon gallant come from over sea V^ 

*' It might be that he drooped from the sky, for that is over 
the sea, you know." 

'^ Faugh ! you are as snappish as a cur whelp. I mean, 
what is he about 1" 

" Sleepmg. Zooks! I'm sure he sleeps." 

" Is he of good credit?" , 

" Faith, Roupall, I know not his banker." 

"Grood again. Master Robin; upon what grinding-stone 
were your wits sharpened 1" 

"Right loyally, good trooper; even upon Kin^ Log," 
replied Robin, grinning maliciously; and then, as if feartul 
that the gathering storm would forthwith burst, he continued; 
** Come, let's have a carouse, and wake the sleepers in that 
snug nest between walls ; let's welcome in the morning, like 
gay gallants, while I tell you the court news, and exhibit 
the last court ftshion, as it graces my own beautiful 
form!" 

The man looked at him and smiled, soothed into something 
resembling good-nature by the odd humour and appearance 
of his old companion, who was tricked out with much pre- 
cision in a blue doublet and yellow hose, while a large bow 
of sad-coloured riband, with fringed ends, dangled from 
either knee. He then glanced a look of complacency on 
his own proper person, and replied : — 

" No, let them sleep, Robin ; they are better off than I. 
That maidenlike friend of yours has taken possession of my 
bed, after your mother's routing me up as if I had been a 
stoat or a dormouse. Of course he is a Cavalier: I suppose 
he has a name: but is that, too, a secret]" 

" Master Roupall," replied the other, with a look of great 
sagacity, " as to the person, it's hard to say who's who, these 
times; and as to the name, why, as you say, I suppose he 
has a name, and doubtless a ^ood one, though I cannot ex- 
actly now call to mind what it is ; for at court — " 

"D — ^n court!" mterrupted the other — "you're all court- 
emittea, Fm thinking. In plain English, i want to know 
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10^0 jthis youngster is? When Hugh is in one of his ro- 
mances, he cares not who or what he sends us either here, 
or, what is of more consequence, on the mainland — and we 
are to receive them and 'tend them, and all the time may- 
hap, are hazarding our own heads; ^r Fd bet an even 
wager that one of Sie ferrymen is a spy in the pay of old red- 
nose ; and it's little we get for such hazardi^it's many a 
day since even a k^ of brandy has been ruQ ashore." 

** You have sworn an oath, for which I should exact, I 
think, the sum of three shillings and fourpence. Jack the 
Rover ; but, I fear me, thou has not therewithal to satis^ 
the law, even in a small thing, until thou offerest thy neck 
unto the halter a^ a saprifipe. But did Hugh Dalton ever 
bring you, or any man, into trouble yet?'' continued Robin, 
composing his comic features into a grave and quiet cha- 
racter. 

" I can't say that he did." 

'* I am sure he has had opportunities enough." 

** I'm not* going to deny that Hugh 's a fine fellow; Ro- 
bui ; but I rememS^r, long ago, ay, thirteen or fourteen years 
past, before he entered on me regular buccaneering trade, 
there wasn't a firmer Cavalier amongst the whole of us 
Kentish men. Blazes! how he fought at Marston! But a 
few years' sunning off the hot Havaunah either scorches the 
spirit out of a man, or burns it in." 

" And what reason have you to think that Hugh is not 
now a good Cavalier 1" 

" Pshaw ! he grows old, and it 's no good trying to pull 
Oliver down. He's ch«irmed. Ay, you may laugh ; but no 
one of ttf could have escaped the bullet of Miles Synder- 
comb, to say nothing of dark John Talbot: — I tell ye, he is 
spell-guarded* Hugh is a knowing one, and has some plan 
a-foot, or he wouldn't keep beating about this coast as he 
does, after being so long from it, and using every county 
but Sussex and Kent. I wonder, too, what placed you. Mas- 
ter Robin, in Burrell of Burrell's service : I thought you 
fvere a man of taste till then." 

Robin again grinned ; and, as his wide mouth literalljr ex- 
tended from ear to ear, his face looked, as it were, divided 
by some accident ; so separate did the chin appear from the 
upper portion of the countenance. 

"If you won't talk," growled out the trooper, "I hope 
you will pay those who do so for your amusement" 

** Thou wouldst have me believe, then, thou art no genuine 
disinterested talker. AhiRoupall, Rbupall! acquaintance 
,with courts has taught me, that Nature in the first place, 
9^d Society in the second, haye imposed upon ps mortftla 
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two most disagreeable necessities: the one is that of eating; 
the other, that of talking. Now, Nature is a tyrant, and 

Society is a tyrant; and I, being a tyrant-hater " 

" 'Slife, man— or mongrel— or whatever you choose to 
call your twisted carcass,** interrupted Roupall, angrily, 
*• hold your jibber. I wonder Joan Cromwell did not seize 
upon you, and keep you as her chief ape, while you were 
making your courtly acquaintance — A pretty figure for 
courts, truly! — ah ! ah ! ah !" As he laughed, he pointed his 
finger scornfully towards Robin Hays, who, however little 
he might care to jest^ upon his own deformity, was but ill 
inclined to tolerate those who even hinted at his defects. 
As the trooper persevered, his victim grew pale and trem- 
bled with suppressed rage. The man perceived the effect 
his cruel mockery produced,, and continued to revile and 
take to pieces the misshapen portions of his body, with most 
merciless anatomy. Robin offered, in return, neither obser- 
vation nor reproach ; — at first, trembling and change of co- 
lour were tlie only indications of his feelings — ^then he moved 
restlessly on his seat, and his bright and deeply sunken 
eyes gleamed with untameable mdignity ; but, as Roupall 
followed one jeer more brutal than the rest, with a still 
more boisterous laugh, and in the very rapture of his suc- 
cess, threw himself oaok in his chair, the tiger spirit of Ro- 
bin burst forth to its fixll extent: he sprang upon the trooper 
so suddenly, that tiie Goliath was perfecUy conquered, and 
lay upon the floor helpless as an overgrown and overfed 
Newfoundland dog, upon whose throat a jsharp and bitter 
terrier has fastened. At length, after much exertion he 
succeeded in standing erect against the wall of the apart- 
ment, though still unable to disengage Robin's long arms 
and bony fingers from his throat, where he hung like a mill- 
stone : it was some minutes ere tha gigantic man had power 
to tlirow from him the attenuated being whom, on ordinary 
occasions, he could have lifted between his finger and 
thumb. 

Robin gathered himself up on the spot to which Roupall had 
fiung him : his chin restmg on his knees, round which hi& 
arms were clasped ; his narrow ohest and shoulders heaving 
with the exertion of the conflict ; his eyes wild and glitter- 
ing, yet fixed upon his adversary, like those of some fierce 
animal eager to dart upon its prejr, The trooper shook him- 
self, and passed his hand once or twice over his throat, as if to 
ascertain Whether ok. not he were really strangled; then re- 
turning Robm's gaze as steadily, though with a different ex- 
pression, he si^d, 
V'^jpon mf i90u]y you are as strong i^ hand at a grapple aa 
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I would care to meet; nor would I believe, did I not know 

it, that Boupall the Rover, who has bcnme more blows upon 

his thick head than there are days in February, and rises six 

feet two without boots, could be half choked by little Robin 

the Ranger, who stands forty inches in his shoes ; — but I 

beg pardon fbr offending a man of your mettle. I warrant 

you safe &om any future jests of mine ; I like not quarreling 

with old friends — ^when there is nothinor to be got bv it. 

Tut, man ! leave off your moping, and shake hands like a 

Christian. You won't ! why you are not going to convert 

your body into a nursery for bad blood, are you ? What 

would pretty Barbara Iverk say to thatl" 

Robin laughed a laugh so loud, so shrill, so unearthly, 
that it ech(^ like a death-bowl along the walls; then 
stretched out and looked on his ill-formed limbs, extended 
his long and grappling fingers, and muttered bitterly, 
" Carse ! — curse !— curses on myself! I am a dainty morsel 
for a fkir girl's love ! Ah ! ah ! ah ! a dainty morsel r he re- 
peated, and covered his face with his brcod palms. Thus, 
shuttii^ out the sight of his own deformities, and rocking 
himself backwards and forwards, moaning and jibbering like 
one distraught, he remained for several minutes. At length, 
poor Crisp, who had been a most anxious spectator of the 
scene, ran timidly to his master, and, standing on his hind 
legs, began licking his fingers with an affectionate earnest- 
ness, more soothing to his agitated feelings than all the sin- 
cere apologies of we trooper, whose rough good-nature was 
really moved at yrhat had taken place. Slowly uncovering 
bis face, Robin pressed the little animal to his bosom, ben£ 
ing his head over it, and muttering in a tone the dog seemed 
fimy to understand, by the low whine with which he re- 
tamed the caress. After a time, his eyetf met those of Rou- 
pall's, but their meaning was totally changed ; they no lon- 
ger sparkled with fury, but were as quiet and subdued as if 
nothing had occurred. 

** You'll shake hands now," exclaimed the trooper, " and 
make the child's bargain." 

Robin, rising, extended his hand ; and it was cordially 
taken by his adversary, who soon after removed the settle, 
and entered the concealed room to join his slumbering com- 
panions. 

Whatever were Robin's plans, reflections or feelings, 
time alone can develop; for, laying hunself before the yet 
boming embers of the fire, he appropriated the stranger's 
cloak as a coverlet in which to enshroud himself and Crisp, 
and, if oral demo&stratioQS are to be credited, was soon in a 
piofiNiod fliccp. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Vet not the more 
Cease I to wander, where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, o( shady grove or sunny bill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song. 

* 4c « * * 

Great things, and full of wonder, in our ears, 

Far differing (torn th« world, thou hast revealed, 

Divine Interpreter. Miltok. 

The momiog that followed was rife with the sweet and 
balmy air and the gay sunshine, so duly prized in our va- 
riable climate, because of the rarity of their occurrence ; more 
especially when the year is yet too young to assist with vi- 
gour the energies of all-industrious Nature. The trees, in 
their feint greenery, looked cheerful as the face of child- 
hood ; the merry birds were bu3ied after their own gentle 
fashion, forming their dwellings in the covert and solitude 
of the wooden slopes which effectually sheltered Cecil Place 
from the chill blast of the neighbouring sea. The freshened 
breeze came so kindly through the thick underwood, as to 
be scarcely felt by the early wanderers of the upland hill or 
valley green. Even the rough trooper, Roupall, yielded to the 
salutary influence of the morn ; and as he toiled in his pedlar ^s 

fuise across the Downs, which were mottled with many hun- 
red sheep, and pointed the path-way to King's ferry, his 
heart softened within him. Visions of his once happy home 
in Cumberland— of the aged parents who fostered his infancy 
—of the companions of his youth, before he had lived in sin, 
or dwelt with sorrow— of the innocent girl, who had loved, 
though she had forsaken him, — all passed before him ; the 
retrospect became the present; and his I^eart swelled pain- 
fully within him: for he thought on what he had been, 'and 
on what he was, until, drawing his coarse hand across his 
brows, he gave forth a dissolute song, seeking, like many 
who ought to be wiser, to stifle conscience by tumultuous 
noise. 

About the same hour^ our friend Robin Ha^s was more 
thaii usually active in his mother's house, which we have 
alrei^y described, and which was known bjrthe name of the 
" GoU's Nest.'* The olcl woman had experienced continued 
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kmdness from the few families of rank and wealth, who at 
that time resided in Shepey. With a good deal of tact, she 
managed outwardly to steer clear of allparty feuds; though 
people said, she was by no means so simple as she pre- 
tended; but the universEd sympathy of her neighbours was 
excited by her widowed and almost childless state — three 
fine sons having been slain during the civil war»— and 
the fourth, our acquaintance Robin, teing singularly under- ' 
valued, on the ordinary principle, we may presume, that •* a 
prophet hath no honour in his own country." This feeling 
of depreciation Robin certainly returned with interest, in- 
dulging a most bitter, and, occasionally, (>iting contempt fer 
all the. high and low in his vicinity, the femily at Cecil 
Place forming the only exception. Despite his defects 
natural and acquired, he had, however, managed to gain 
the good opinion of Burrell of Burrell, who, though 
frequently on the island, possessed only a small portion of 
land within its boundary. Into this service he entered fer 
the purpose of accompanying the knight to London as 
traveUing-groom. During that brief servitude he rendered 
himself so useful while sojourning in the metropolis, that 
Burrell would fain have retained him in his employ—- a 
design, however, to which Robin strenuously objected the 
moment it was communicated to him. ' Nature,' he said, 
'had doubtless made him a bond-slave; but he liked her 
fetters so little, that he never would be slave to any one or 
any thing beside.* He therefore returned to the Gull's 
Nest, on the night his late master arrived at Cecil Place, 
fixxn which his mother's home was distant about three 
mfles. 

Never was there a dwelling more appropriately named 
than the cottage of Mother Hays. It stood on either a real 
or artificial eminence between Sheerness and Warden, 
&cing what is called ** The Cant," and very near the small 
village of EastpChurch. The clay and shingle of which it 
was composed would have ill encountered the whirlwind 
that in tempestuous weather fiercely yelled around the cliffe, 
had it not been for the firm support afibrded to it by the re- 
mains of an ancient watch-tower, against which the *' Gull's 
Nest " leaned. Perched on this remarkable spot, and nest- 
ling close to tiie mouldering but still sturdy walls, the very 
stones of which disputed with the blast, the hut fermed no 
inappropriate dwelling fer withered age, and, if we may be 
tUowed the term, picturesque deformity. Robin could run 
up and down every cliff in the neighbourhood like a monkey 
-Kjoold lie on the waters, and sport amid the breakers, with 
the activi^ of a cubH3eal---dive like an otter; and, as Nature 
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generally makes up in some way or other for defects similar 
to those so conspicuous in the widow's son, she had gifted 
him with so sweet a voice, that the fishermen frequently 
rested on their oars beneath Gull's Nest crag, to listen to 
Robin's wild and mournful ballads, which full often mingled 
with the murmur of the small waves as they rippled on the 
strand. But the manikin, Robin, had higher and better qua- 
lities than those we have endeavoured to describe— qualities 
which Hugh Dalton, with the ready wisdom that discovers 
at once what is excellent and then moulds that excellence 
to its own purpose, had assiduously cultivated. Many years 
before the period of which we treat, Robin had accompanied 
the Buccaneer on one or two piratical cruises; and though 
it cannot be denied tiiat Hugh was a better sailor than 
scholar, yet he generously sought to secure for little Robin 
the advantages he did not himself possess; Robin, according- 
ly, received daily instruction in penmanship from a run-away 
merchant's clerk, the clerk and book keeper, the lubber and 
idler of the crew. 

Robin laboured to reward this kindness by .unshaken 
fidelity, unceasing watchfulness, and a wild enthusiasm 
which endeared him to the rude captain, as if he were some- 
thing that belonged exclusively to himself. The Buccaneer 
knew that secrets, where life and property were at stake, 
were safe in his keeping ; and as the renowned Dalton had 
often worked in the service of both Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, a person of ready wit and true heart was most in- 
valuable as an auxiliary on the coast. 

If the Buccaneer entertained any political creed, it was 
certainly in favour of the exiled Charles ; a bold and intrepid 
spirit like his felt something most galling and repulsive in 
the stem and unyielding government of the Protector. A 
ruler who not only framed acts, but saw those acts en- 
forced, whether they regarded a " Declaration for a day of 
Publique Thanksgiving," or " A Licence for transporting 
Fish in Foreign R)ttoms," was not likely to be much after 
the taste of one who had the essence of law-giving only 
within himself, and who perceived clearly enough that the 
royal but thoughtless Stuarts would be more easily managed 
— ^more prone, if not from ffeeling, at all events from in- 
dolence, to overlook the peccadilloes of such as Dalton, than 
the unflinching Oliver, who felt that every evil he redressed 
was a fresh jewel in his sceptre. Nevertheless, as we have 
seen, the Buccaneer had decided on ofiering his services to 
the Commonwealth : he believed that Cromwell knew his 
talents and valued his courage; but he also knew that the 
Protector piqued himself upon consistency, and that, cQn> 
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^tt^ntly, there would be vast di&eultles to overcomei as a 
rice had more than once been set upon his head. 

We must, however, conduct our readers back into the 
■eah morning we have instanced as one of the favourites of 
;>Tin^. Leaving Robin to his preparations for the stranger's 
reakfast, and premisinsf that he had previously dismissed 
le mididgbt rdveUera on their respective errai^ we will 
Dam fi>r a while amid the sheltered walks of Cecil Place. 

It was dtuated on the slope of the hill, leading to the old 
nonastery of Minster. Although nothing now exists except 
he church, a few broken walls, and a modernized house, 
i>Tmed out of one of the principal entrances to what was 
<nce an extensive range of monastic buildings; yet at the 
ime of which we treat, the ruins of the nunnery, founded 
\y Sexburga, the widow of Ercombert, king of Kent, ex- 
ended down the rising ground, presenting many picturesque 
loints of view from the small but highly cultivated pleasure- 
grounds of Cecil Place. Nothing could be more beautiful 
han the prospect from a rude terrace which had been the 
avourite walk of Lady CeciL The small luxuriant hills, 
biding one over the other, and terminating in the most ex- 
quisite valleys and bosky glades that the imagination can 
x>nceive — ^the rich mixture of pasture and meadow land — 
he Downs, stretching to King's Perry, whitened by thou- 
lands of sheep, whose bleating and whose bells made the 
file musical, — ^while, beyond, the narrow Swale, widening 
nto the open sea, shone like a sliver girdle in the rays of 
:he glorious sun, — were objects indeed delightful to gaze 
ipou. 

Although, during the Protectorate, some pains had been 
taken to render Sheerness, then a very inconsiderable village, 
SL place of strength and safety, and the ancient castle of 
Queenborou^h h^ been pulled down by the Parliamentarians, 
as deficient in strength and utility, no one visiting only the 
southern and western parts of the island could for a moment 
imagine that the interior contained spots of such positive 
and cultivated beauty. 

It was yet early, when Constantia Cecil, accompanied by 
a female friend, entered her favourite flower-garden by a 
private door, and strolled towards a small Gothic temple 
overshadowed by wide-spreading oaks, which, sheltered by 
the surrounding hills, had numbered more than a century of 
unscathed and undiminished beauty, and had as yet escaped 
the rude pruning of the woodman's axe. The morning 
habit of the noble Constance fitted tightly to the throat, 
where it was terminated by a full ruffof starched muslin, and 
the waist was encircled by a wide band of black crape, from 
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which the drapery descended in massive folds to h^r feet 
She pressed the soft green turf with a more measured step 
than was her wont, as if the body shared the mind's sad 
heaviness. Her head was uncovered, save that, as she 
passed into the garden, she had carelessly thrown on a veil 
of black muslin, through which her bright hair shone with 
the lustre and richness of the finest satin: her throat and 
forehead appeared most dazzlingly white in contrast with 
her sable dress. 

The lady by whom she was accompanied was not so tall, 
and of a much slighter form ; her limbs delicately moulded^ 
and her features more attractive than beautiful. There was 
that about her whole demeanour which is expressively 
termed coquetry, not the coquetry of action, but of feeling: 
her eyes were dark and brilliant, her mouth flill and pouting ; 
and the nose was only saved from vulgarity by that turn, to 
describe which we are compelled to use a foreign term — it 
was un peu retrousse : her complexion was of a clear olive, 
through which the blood glowed warmly whenever called to 
her cheek by any particular emotion. The dress she wore^ 
without being gay, was costly: the full skirt of crimson 
grogram descended not so low as to prevent her small and 
beautifully turned ankles from being distinctly seen, and 
the cardinal of wrought purple velvet, which had been has- 
tily flung over her shoulders, was lined and bordered with 
the finest ermine. Nor did the contrast between the ladies 
end here : the full and rich-toned voice of Constance Cecil 
was the perfection of harmony, while the light and gay- 
speech of her companion might be called melody — ^the 
sweet playful melody of an untaught bird. 

** You must not mourn so unceasingly, my dear Con- 
stance," she said, looking kindly into the sorrowing face of 
her fi-iend: " I could give you counsel — but counsel to the 
distressed is like chains thrown upon troubled waters." 

"Say not so, Frances; rather like oil upon a stormy sea 
is the sweet counsel of a friend: and truly none but a friend 
would have turned from the crowded and joyous court to 
sojourn in this lonely isle; and, above all, in the house of 
mourning." 

" I do not deny to you, Constance, that I love the gaiety^ 
the pomp, and the homage of our courts; that both Hamp- 
ton and Whitehall have many charms for me ; but there 
are some things — some tlimffs I love far more. I loved 
your mother," she continue^ in a tone of deeper* feeling 
than was usual with so gay a spirit; "and I love the fri^d 
who, while she reproves my follies, can estimate my virtues: 
for even my sombre sister Elizabeth, your grave god-mo- 
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feftr 

^(??l to, admits that I have virtues, though she denies them to 
*^| terfin exalted nature." 

i^i u Y^QfQ ^e jjg^^y ciaypole to juige of others according 
(0 the standaiid of her own exceeding excellence, Frances, 
ve should, indeed, fall far below what we are disposed to 
ielieYe is our real value ; but, like the rose, instead of rob- 
Ung less worthy iowers of their fragrance, she 4n\part6 to 
them a portion of her owti." 

** AW should I like to«all that a most coartly coinpli- 
meat, bat for my life I cannot — it is so true." > 

" You pKHKmnce a severe satire on your fiither's court, 
my fnena ; and one that I hope it merits not" 

'^Aferitsi Perhaps not — far, though the youngest and 
least rational of my Other's children, I can perceive there 
^resomc about him who hit upon truth occasionally, cither 
by chance or intention. There*s that rugged hear. Sir 
I'booms Pride, whom, I have heard say, my father knighted 
with a mopstick — he, I do believe, speaks truth, and of a 
truth follows one scriptural virtue, being no respecter of per- 
sona Ab to General George Monk, my father trusts hiin — * 
and so— yet have I observed, at fmy mention of Charles 
<Stnart*8 name, a cunning twinkling of the eye tliat may 
jet kindle into loyalty — I would as eoon believe in his ho- 
nesty as in his lady's gentleness. Did you hear, by the 
way, what Jerry, my poor disgraced beau, Jerry VVhite, 
said of her 1 Why, that if her husband coild raise and 
command a regiment endowed with his wife's spirit, he 
mijg^t storm the stronghold of sin, and make Satan a state 
prisoner. Then onr Irish Lord Chancellor, we call him the 
true Steel ; and, indeed, any one who ventures to tell my 
&ther he errs, deserves credit Yes, Sir William Steel 
may certainly be called a truth-teller. Not so our last 
court novel^, Grifieth Williams of Carnarvon, Esq. who, 
though he anects to despise all modem titles, and boeusts of 
his blood-ties with the Princes of Wales, Kings of France, 
Arragon, Castile, and Man, with the sovereigns of Engle- 
field and Provence to boot, yet moves every secret engine 
he can find to gain a paltry baronetcy ! Even you, dear 
Constance, wouhi have smiled to sec the grave and courtly 
salutations that passed between him and Uie Earl of War- 
wick — ^the haughty Earl, who refused to sit in the same 
house with Ptide and Hewson, — a circumstance, by tlic 
way, that caused Jerry White to say, *he had too much 
Pride to attend to the mending of his soul,'* The jest is 
lost nnless you remember that Hewson had heeu a eo\k\i^t. 

As to John Milton »" 

** Touch him not,'' interrupted Constance; "\el licA. \ov\t 
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thoughtlefiB mirth light upon John Milton; there is that 
about the poet, which made me feel the very first time I 
saw him, that 

* Something holy lodges in that breast' 

I remember the day well, now more than three years ago, 
while staying at Hampton Court, (whither your gracious 
mother had commanded me,) and reading to the Lady Clay- 
pole, near the small window of her dressing-room, which 
opened into the conservatory, one sultry July evening, when 
the last rays of the golden sun disturbed the sober and to 
me more touching beauty of the silver night, — at last I 
could no longer see, and closed the volume; your sister, in 
sweet and gentle voice, stayed me to repeat some passages 
from the * Masque of Comus.' How accurately I can call 
to mind her every tone, as it mingled with the perfume of 
the myrtle and orange trees, impregnating the air at once 
with harmony and fragrance! 

* So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity, 
That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 
A thousand liveried angels lackey her^ 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt; 
And in clear dream and solemn vision 
Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear> 
Till oft converse with heavenly, habitants 
Beg^n {o cast a beam on the outward shape. 
The unpolluted temple of the mind. 
And turns it by degrees to the soul's essence. 
Till all be made immortaL' 

I was so absorbed by the beauty of the poetry, and the ex- 
quisite grace and feeling with which it was repeated, that 
my eyes were rivetted on your sister ; nor could I withdraw 
them, even when she ceased to speak. Thus abstracted, I 
was perfectly unconscious that a gentleman was standing 
close to the great orange-tree, so that the r^s of the fhll 
moon rested on his uncovered head : his hair was parted in 
the centre, and fell on his shoulders at either side, and his 
deportment was of mingled dignity and sweetness. * John 
Milton!' exclaimed Lady Clay pole, rising; *I knew not,' 
she continued, ' that you had been so near us.' — *The temp- 
tation was great, indeed, madam : a poet never feels that he 
has true fame, until lips such as yours give utterance to his 
lines.' He bowed low, and I thought coldly, over Lady 
Claypole's extended hand. She walked into the conserva- 
tory, and called on me to follow. How my heart throbbai ! 
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how I trembled! I felt in the almost divine presence of one 
whcNse ^nius I had worshipped with a devotion which, en- 
thufiiastic as it was, I am not even now ashamed of. I 
longed to fall at his feet, and implore bis blessing; to kiss 
the hem of his gaiment; and thought, in mv foolishness, 
that inspiration mi^ht be communicated by his touch. I 
pushed back my hair, so thati might not lose a word he ut- 
tered, or the least look he gave. ' His sight was so im- 
paired,' he said, * that the light of day occasioned him much 
pain ; and of late he had been so useless to his Highness, 
tiiat he feared to intrude too often into his presence.' Lady 
Claypole made some remark, which, in truU), I little heeded, 
fbr 1 longed again to hear the poet speak ; nor did I remain 
ungratified. In answer to some observation, he stated ' he 
was well aware that much of what he had written would 
not meet with the indulgence she had graciously bestowed 
upon his verse; for, tiiough they both valued freedom, they' 
widely differed as to the mode of its attainment.' To this 
the Lady Clavpole made no reply; and presently we had 
issued from the conservatory, and stood for a few moments 
oa the terrace. ' How beautiful !' said your sister, as she 
raised her eyes to the glorious heavens, sparkling with 
countless stars, whose brillieCncy was showered on the now 
deeping earth. — 'Yes, beautiful 1' repeated Milton; and his 
voice, so nHisical, yet melancholy, ,thrilled to my inmost 
soul: ' Beautifnl !' he said again, as if the word was plea- 
sant in his ears ; ' and yet the time is coming fest when I 
shall behold that beauty no more — when I shall be more 
humbled than the poor worms upon which I may now heed- • 
lessly tread — they creep, but see ; I shall be a thmg of dark- 
ness in the midst of light — irrevocably dark! — ^total eclipse ! 
— ^without the hope of day! Your pardon. Lady; but is it 
not strange, that life's chiefest blessmg should be enthroned 
in such a tender ball, when feeling is difiused all over usl' 
— * The Maker must be the best judge,' replied your sister. 
— "Tis true,' he said; *and the same hand that wounds 
can heal. I will not sorrow, if 1 can refrain from grief, 
though it is hard to bear; yet often, when I look upon my 
daughters, I think how sad 'twill be when I no more can 
trace their change of form and feature. And this deep 
affliction comes upon me in my manhood's prime : — ^life in 
captivitv — all around me grows darker each fiiir day I live. | 

A bunch of violets was given me this morning ; their fra* 
granee was delicious, yet I could not discern &e little yel- 
low germ that I knew dwelt within their dark blue petals, ^ 
and I put them from me because I could not see as well as 
«mell ^^'twaB foolish, but 'twas oatoraL The moon At tbhis 
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tcry moment looks so sallow — ^pale, — and you/ he bowed t(^ 
«s as he spoke, ' and you, even you, ladies, appear both dim 
and cold.' I thought he laid more emphasis on the word 
eold tlian on the other words, perhaps in allusion to the po- 
litical differences between Lady Claypole and himself: your 
sister thought so too. — ' You do us wrong,' she observed 
^varmly; 'never, never cold to John Milton! never, indeed,, 
never! This sad affliction, if it should continue, (whicb 
the Almighty in his mercy forbid !) will create for you new 
worlds; when all its treasures are destroyed, you will but 
close your eyes on earth that you may look through hea- 
ven.' What would I not have given for such a rewarding 
smile as played upon without disturbing his features! Your 
sister, surprised into an enthusiasm that was not in keeping 
with her usually subdued deportment, turned aside, and 
taking me by the hand, presented me to him, saying, 'Here, 
sir, is a little girl, who, though she has only numbered six- 
teen summers, has learned to value Milton !' What do you 
thmk I said, Frances? Nothing : — that might have passed — 
but what do you think I did 1 I fell on my kifees, and 
kissed his band t I am almost ashamed to repeat such fro- 
wardness, though done in all the purity of truUi ; — ^not that 1 
think he was displeased." 

"Displeased!" interrupted the Lady Frances, who had 
kept silence marvellously long; "oh! no, it is not in man 
to be displeased with the devotedness, the love of wo- 
man ^" 

" I prithee, peace," interrupted Constance in her turn ; 
for the word ' love' had called the flush into her pale cheek ; 
"thou art ever placing earth on a level with heaven." 

"And thou, my saintly friend, wouldst bring heaven 
dov^m to earth. I remember my sister Claypole treating of 
this before, saying that Milton laid his fingers on thy fore- 
head, and that Siou didst clip off the particular ringlet 
pressed by them, and enshrine it in a jewelled cross." 

"I confess '' 

" To the folly of despoiling thy tresses 1** 

" Dearest Frances, you are cruel in your gaiety. How I 
watched his retreating footsteps as he passed under the 
archway, after bidding us ffood night! His gait was mea- 
sured, but, though his sight was so impair^, I observed 
that his head was thrown upward, and that he walked as one 
having no fear." 

" Well, give me Milton in the mom, but the gay Love- 
lace when the twilight shades come down. I i^ow a fair 
^ntleman^who sings his ballads most sweetly. You toov 
&d yoa hetad Jiim, would ba^c listened a. oeoood tune :— 
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^ Tme^ a new mistress now I chase 
The first foe in tlie field. 
And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword — ^a horse — a shield. 

* Yet this inconstancy is such 

As you, too^ shall adore — 
I could not love thee, dear, so much. 

Loved I not honour more !' 

^ut I forget, the theme is a fbrbidden one ; and I see, Con* 
fltance, you do not like my poet, and I have a mind not to 
admire yours ! Ah ! poor Lovelace ! he might have been 
my laureate." 

**I thought the Ijady Frances sighed no longer for a 
thorny crown." 

** I may surely love the poetry of a Cavalier without wish- 
ing to be the bride of Prince Cfharlie. My Other's fiat has 
gone forth against my Royal lover^s ofler, and so I i^all be 
the wife of some staid sober Covenanter, I suppose; that is, 
if I follow my faUier's wishes, and marry Will Dulton." 

** Better than be the wedded mistress of a dissolute man," 
said Constance, firmly. ** Believe me, Charles Stuart has 
all his fiither's weakness without his fiither^s virtues." 

** Well, be it soi" replied iPrances Cromwell ; *• I did not 
care ; but methinks I should have liked the garniture of a 
crown and the grasp of a sceptre. You should have been 
my first maid ef honour. — But your pardon, lady fiiir — you 
will be tiie first married, if I can judge from Sir Willmott 
Burreirs earnestness of late." As she spoke, Constance 
Cecil grew deadly pale ; and, to conceal her emotion, sal 
upon the step of the Gothic temple before which ib&y had 
been standing for some minutes. Frances did aot oliserve 
the change, but heedlessly continued : — ^** Ah 1 it is happy 
for those who can marry as they will, and him they love^ 
to whom the odious sound of ' state neceesity"* is utterly uo- 
inown." 

"And think you," said Constance, in a voice strugglmff 
for composure, " think you so poorly of me, that I can wul 
to marry such as Burrell, of my own free choice ! Oh ! 
Frances, Frances ! would to Heaven the same grave had 
closed over me that closed over my mother !" She clasped 
her hands with an earnestness amounting to agony, and 
there came an expression over her features whidi forbade 
all trifling. Frances Cromwell was a warm', cheerful, and 
affectionate girl ; but to her it was not given to understand 
the depth or the refinement of minds such as that of her 

4* 
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friend. Her own home was not a peaceful one, for party 
spirit, that hydra of disunion, raged and ravaged there^ 
without regard to years or sex. The Protector's most be- 
loved child was known to be faithfully attached to the 
Stuart cause ; while his eldest daughter was so staunch a 
Republican, that she only blamed her father for accepting 
power bordering so closely upon Royalty. This difference 
occasioned sad and terrible domestic trouble ; and the man, 
feared, honoured, courted by the whole world, ruling the 
dynasties of kingdoms, could not ensure an hour's tranquilli- 
ty within his palace walls ! Frances, the youngest, inter- 
fered the least in their most grievous feuds. She had so 
many flirtations, both romantic and anti-romantic, to attend 
to, that, like all women who flirt much, she thought little. 
The perfect misery so fearfully, yet so strongly painted upon 
the countenance of Constance, was to her utterly incom- 
prehensible. Had it been the overboiling of passion, the 
suppressed but determined rage, or the murmuring of dis- 
content, Frances could have understood it, because it would 
have resembled what she had full often witnessed; but she 
had never before beheld the struggles of a firm and elevated 
mind against a cruel and oppressive destiny. Frances 
Cromwell looked upon her friend for some moments, un- 
certain what course to pursue. She knelt down and took 
her hands within her own ; they were cold as death, rigid 
as marble. She bent over her ! 

" Constance ! Constance ! speak ! Merciful Providence !^ 
she exclaimed aloud, " what can I do ? what shall I do ? 
Barbara ! Alas ! alas ! she hears me not — Dear Constance ! 
This is worse than faintness," she continued, as exertions 
to restore her proved ineffectual ; for Constantia, exhausted 
by her efforts to appear tranquil, and to chime in with the 
temper of her guest, until tortured at the very mention of 
Burrell's name, remained still insensible. 

" I must leave her and seek assistance from within," re- 
peated Frances, rapidly unclasping her jewelled mantle, 
throwing it over her friend, and flying, rather than running, 
along the shaven path they had so recently paced in gentle 
converse. No very long time elapsed before the Lady re- 
turned, followed by Barbara Iverk and another faitliful at- 
tendant 

" Thank God !" exclaimed Frances, " she must be reco- 
vered, for her position is changed." And so it was — the 
veil of black had entirely fallen off, and her unconfined hair 
reposed in rich shadowy masses on her bosom and shoul- 
derB : one arm rested on her knee, while the extended hand 
supported her head; the othec w«yB of^u oa hei lap, and 
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Upon its small and transparent palm lay a large locket, of 
peculiar workmanship, set round with briUiants. On this 
her eyes were fixed ; and when her bower-maid, Barbara, 
endeavoured to rouse her mistress's attention, the first 
symptom of returning consciousness she gave, was, to hide 
the jewel within her bosom. She appear^ ]ike one waking 
from a long dream, l^^rances spoke to her in a tone of gen- 
Ue cheerfulness— 

" Come, dearest, it is cold ; we will in: you must he bet* 
ter presently. One moment ; let me bind up this hair ; it 
keeps back the cloak from covering your throat, and you 
shiver like an aspen.*' Frances was gathering the large 
tresses eagerly in her hand, when she stopped, and letting 
them suddenly fell, exclaimed, 

"What's here to do! One of the finest of your lady's 
braids severed more than mid-way, and by no scissors, tru- 
ly; absolutely butchered ! Do but look, Barbara; I am sure 
'twas not so this morning !" 

The young tire-woman lifted up her hands in horror and 
amazement ; for she very properly regarded her mistress's 
beautiful hair as under her own especial control, and was 
about to make some inquiry touching the mysterious inci- 
dent, when Ck)nstance drew the cardinal completely over 
her head, and, leaning her arm on Barbara's shoulder, pro- 
ceeded towards the house. 

Notwithstanding the ^eat anxiety of Lady Frances on 
the score of her friend^s mdisposition, and it is but justice 
to admit she loved her with all the constancy of which her 
volatile nature was capable, her afiection was nearly over- 
powered by her curiosity--curiosity to discover how CJon- 
stance obtained the locket, and how she lost her most ad- 
mired tress. Yet, to neither of these perplexities had she 
tiie slightest clew. Intimate as they had been from child- 
hood ; superior as was her rank to that of Sir Robert Cecil's 
daughter ; yet was there no one of her acquaintance with 
whom she would not sooner have taken a liberty than with 
Constance Cecil. In fee course of the day she tried every- 
littie art that female ingenuity could devise, short of say- 
ing, "bow came you by that locket?" to induce her to talk 
on the subject — and in vain. Constance made no assertion 
— K)fiered no explanation ; but, when Frances appeared to 
come too near the subject, she silenced all farther approach 
to confidential communication, simply by raising her clear, 
calm, and holy eye, letting it fall upon the animated, rest- 
less fiice of her tx>mpanion, and then shadins' its glor^ by 
the long silken laiE&es that almost rosted on the exquisitely 
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moulded cheek. It was this peculiar look that made hfoi 
lively friend nsnally designate her ** the awful beauty.'' 

Still curiosity, the most busy and feminine sprite, tortured 
the Lady Frances with extraordinary perseverance ; and, in 
the end, it suddenly occurred to her that Barbara might 
know or conjocture something about the matter: according^ 
ly, at night, she dismissed her own women, under some pre- 
text or other, to their chambers, and summoned the pret^ 
Puritan to wait at her toilet Poor Barbara was as neat 
and as docile a maid as any country gentlewoman could de- 
sire ; but, as she had never accompanied her ladies to court, 
tO which, because of Lady Cecil's illness, they had been 
rare visiters of late, she felt somewhat nervous on being 
called into active duty by so great a personage as the Lady 
Frances CromwelL With trembling hands she unlaced the 
velvet bodice, released the tiny feet from their thraldom, set 
loose the diamond clasps of the sparkling stomacher ; and, 
after arraying the lady in a wrapping rote of fringed linen, 
with point-lace collar, commenced the disentangling of her 
raven hair : this was a task that required skill and patience. 
Nature had been so bountiful to her own &ir mistress, that 
her hair needed no art to increase either its quality or quan- 
tity : the simple Barbara consequently stood aghast when a 
vast portion of the fabric fell to the ground the moment a 
little dark J}and had been separated from the pretty head of 
the more Courtly maiden. Frances laughed as the girl's as* 
tonished features were reflected in the polished murror be> 
fore which she sat : so evident was her dismay, as she held 
it forth, exclaiming, " I did not pull it ofij my lady — ^" 

^* Ah, wicked wench ! so you would rob my head as well 
as your lady's. Now, Barbara, tell me truly, what didst do 
with tbat same lock I missed this morning?" 

" I, my lady ]" 

" Yes, you. No one else, I suppose, dresses your lady's 
hair." 

*' That may be; but I assure your ladyship I never cut 
ofi^ that curl : — it is quite wondeiiul !" 

" So it is, as you say, like a very sensible girl, * quite 
wonderful;' but, Barbara, do' you think you could find out 
who did cut it ofl;'1" 

" Not unless my lady would tell me." 

" But is there no way)" 

" Only by asking my lady, and that I could not presume 
to do." 

"Nor I either," thought Lady Frances: " But, Barbara, 
j^ou i^ight think — or — or**see perhaps—" ^ 
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** Please you, my lady, I do think a ^reat deal, and the 
Rev. Mr. Flectword said to me only this morning, that I 
grew in grace as much as in stature. And, as to seeing* 
please your Ladyship—" 

** Pshaw, child! it is not that I mean. Could you not dis- 
cover 1 Besides — ^the locket ! did you ever see that locket 
in your lady's possession till this morning 1" 

'> No, Madam." 

*' Perhaps," continued Frances, hlushing and stammering 
at her curiosity, ^ it might be well to ascertain somethings 
about both mysteries, for your ladv*8 good." 

" I am sure, my lady, I can't teU ; but my mistress is very 
wise, and if ^e .wished me .to know any thing of such like, 
wottkl direct me herself. Shall I put any of this ambergritf 
in yoor ladyship's hair, or do yon better like the musk- 
rase 1" — ^How perplexing to the cunning is straight forward 
simplicity 1 *' Now," thought Lady Frances, '*one of the 
court waiting-maids would have comprehended my meaning 
in a moment; and this wench, with ten times their zeal and 
real sense, thinks it downright wicked to pry into her lady's 
secreta I wonder my women have not taught her the court 
iaahions.-^You may go to bed, Barbara; light my night 
lamp, and give me a hxik : I do not foel at all sleepy." 

mrbara, with great naivete, presented to Lady Frances a 
small Bible that ky on the dressing table: — something re- 
sembling a smile passed over the lady's ftice as she to(£ the 
voluoie, but she only observed, " Give me also that book 
with the golden clasps ; I would fain peruse my cousin Wal- 
ler's last hymn. — ^What an utterly useless thing is that 
which is called simplicity!" she said, half aloud, as Barbara 
closed the door. ^ And yet I would sooner trust my life in 
the hands of that country damsel than with the fine ones, 
who, though arrayed in plain gowns, flatter corrupt fimcies 
at Whitehall or Hampton 1" 
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CHAPTER V. 



" By holy Mary! Butts, there's knavery." 

Shajlspcarb. 

Havino consigned the' Lady Frances Cromwell to her per- 
fumed couch, and the companionship of Waller's sweet and 
sonorous strains, we leave her to determine whether the 
high and mighty Lady Dorothea Sidney, the Poet's Sac- 
charissa, or me gentie Lady Sophia Murray, the beauteous 
Amoret of his idmatry, were most worthy the affection he so 
generously bestowed on both. Waller, the most specious 
flatterer of flattering courts-^Waller, the early worshipper 
of Charles iJie First — Waller, the pusillanimous betrayer of 
his friends — ^Waller, the adulator of Cromwell — ^Waller, the 
wit and the jester of the Second Charles — Waller, the de- 
votional whiner of the bigot James — had not, however, suf- 
ficient power to keep the lady from her slumbers long. She 
was soon in the refreshing sleep, known only to the light- 
hearted. ' 

Constance Cecil was more wakefuL After Barbara's 
dismissal from the presence of Lady Frances, she crept with 
slow and stealthy pace to the chamber of her dear mistress, 
and softly turning the bolt, displaced the curtains of silver 
damask with so Tight a touch, that her entrance was un- 
noticed. The girl perceived at once that her Lady was not 
asleep. She had evidently been reading, for the holy 
volume was still open, and one hand rested amid its leaves: 
but even Barbara was astonished when she saw that her at- 
tentioh was spell-bound to the mysterious locket she held 
in the other hand. The excellent servant, with that true 
honesty of mind which no education can teach, knowing 
that her lady had not heard her enter, and feeling, rather 
than reasonmg upon, the indelicacy of prying into what she 
believed was secret, purposely let fall a ch&ce, which ef- 
fectually roused Constance, who, placing the trinket under 
the pillow, caUed upon her attendant ror her night drink, 
and then pointed out a particular psalm she wished her to 
read aloud. It was a holy and a beautiful sight in that quiet 
chamber : The young and high-born maiden, her head rest- 
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ing on pillows of the finest cambric; her arms crossed 
meekly on her bosom, whose gentle breathings moved, 'with- 
oat disturbing the folds of her night-tire ; her eyes elevated ; 
her lips sufficiently apart to show the small, pearly teeUi, 
glittering in whiteness within their coral nest; — ^thcn, as 
promises of hope and happiness beyond the control of 
mortality, found voice from Barbara's mouth, a tear would 
steal down her cheek, unbidden and unnoticed, but not un- 
registered by that God who knows our griefs, and whose 
balm is ever for the heavy at heart 

Barbara sat oh a writing-stool by the bed-side, supporting 
the Bible on her knees, while the beams of a golden lamp, 
placed on a lofty tripod near the foot of the bed, fell direct- 
ly on the book: the light, however, was not sufficiently 
powerful to illume the ferthermost parts of the chamber, 
"whose walls were hung with figured tapestry, tha gloom of 
which contrasted strongly with the bright bluo and silver 
that canopied Constantia's bed. 

The next chamber was occupied by her father: it was 
lofty, but not spacious. The inside of the door was guarded 
by many bolts ; and at the moment his daughter was seek- 
ing commune with, and counsel from the Almighty, he was 
employed in examining and securing them with evident 
anxiety. First one, and then another, was pushed to its 
rest; then he turned the key in the lock— once, twice. 
Having shaken, or rather attempted to shake, the massive 
door, to determine if it were reaUy secure, Sir Robert Cecil 
proceeded to inspect the window fastenings ; and being con- 
vinced they were in their places, he turned to the table 
where the light burnt brightly, examined a brace of pistols, 
which he placed under his pillow, and then took down a 
huge heavjr sword from a shelf where it lay concealed, 
puDcd it forth from its scabbard, and applied his thumb 
along the edge, to be satisfied of its sharfMiess. Having laid 
the weapon by his bed-side, he commenced, unaided, to un- 
dress. This did not occupy him lone^, though he stopped 
occasionally, his eye glancing round me apartment, his ear 
bent^ as if some unhallowed noise had struck upon it sud- 
denly. As he moved to his lonely couch, he passed before 
an immense glass, in a heavy oaken frame : his own reflec- 
tion met his eye; he started as if a spectre had crossed his 
path — ^his cheek blanched — his knees smote one against the 
other — his respiration was impeded. At last, waving his 
hand, as if to dispel the j^antom his imagination had con- 
jured up, he sprang into the bed, and buried his head under 
its pillows. 

At the end of the corridor which led to the sleeping- 
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chambers, wad the apartment appropriated to Burrell of 
Burrell, whenever he was a guest at Cecil Place ; his visitfl^ 
however, were not so frequent, or of such long duration, as 
might have been expected from the lover of L»dy C<Hi6tance 
Cecil. He was fiist approaching the meridian of life, and 
his yoath had been spent chiefly at court: — at both courts^ 
in &ct, for he had been a partisan of the unhappy Charles, 
and ailerwiurds, at heart, as complete a regicide as any who 
took a more active part in the terrible transactions of the 
times. He joined the army of the Parliament, neverthelasG^ 
but for a short time, pleading, as an excuse, the necessity 
there was for remaining amongst his own tenants and thialls 
lo keep them in subjection. Sir Willmott Burrell might 
well have been designated a man of two characters— one 
for public, one for private life. His manners to his superion^ 
and generally to his equals, were bland and insinuating; to 
his mferiors he was overbearing, haughty, and severe, ex- 
cept when he had some particular pomt to carry, and then 
he could cringe to and fiiwn upon the vilest He had a 
peculiar meth^ of entering into men's hearts, and worming 
from each whatever best suited his own purpose ; but the 
principle upon which he invariably acted, was, to extract 
the honey from the rose, and then scatter its leaves to the 
whirlwind and the blast Devoid of every thing like moral 
or religious feeling, he used Puritanism as a cloak for 
selfishness and sin ; and though he had often cursed his good 
character when it stood in the way of his pleasures, yet it 
was too needfol to be cast off as a worthless garment A 
plotting mind united to a graceful exterior, is as dangefous 
to die interests of society as a secret mine to a besieged 
city, inasmuch as it is impossible to calculate upon the 
evils that may suddenly arise either from the one or the 
other. 

Sir Willmott Burrell, of Burrell, had managed to make 
himself acquainted with many of Sir Robert Cecil's secrete; 
and even those he had not heard he guessed at, with that 
naturally acute knowledge which is rarely in the wrong. 
He was too great a sensualist to be indifierent to the beauty 
of Constance, which, like all sensualists, he considered the 
flole excellence of woman ; but he arraigned the wisdom of 
Nature in endowing aught so fair with mind, or enriching 
it with soul; and the dignity and purity of his destined 
bride, instead of making him proud, made him angry amd 
abashed. 

Constance heard of Burrell of BurrelPs grace, of Burrell of 
Barren's wit, and sometimes — though even amongst ladies 
it was a disputed point-— of his beauty, without ever bein^ 
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her flitare hoshand; and certainly he^ never appeared to so 
little advantage as when in her presence: her eye kept him 
under a subjection, the force of which he was ashamed to 
acknowledge; and although there could be no question that 
his chief desire for the approaching alliance proceeded from 
a cherished affection for the broad acres and dark woods ci 
the heiress of Cecil, ^et he bitterly regretted that the only 
feeling the lady manifested towards him was one of decided 
coldness-— he almost feared, of contempt The day after 
her mother^s funeral, she had refused to see him, although 
he knejv that she had been abroad with Lady Frances m 
the ganlens of the Place ; and though Sir Robert urged in- 
disposition as the cause, yet his pride was deeply mortified. 
A weighty communication from France, where he had been 
a resident for some months, as an attache to the English 
embassy, appeared to have hicreased the* discontent of his 
idready ruffled temper. He retired early to his chamber, 
and his moody and disturbed countenance looked angered 
and mysterious by the light of an untrimmed lamp, as he 
inspected various documents and papers that lay scattered 
before him on a table of carved oak, inlaid with silver. Ctoe 
letter which he read and re-read with much attention, 
seemed to excite him more than all the rest: he turned it 
over and over — examined the seal — ^laid it down — ^took it up 
"^pat it aside again — folded his arms over his chest, and, 
with his eyes fixed on the ceiling, appeared for a time ab- 
sorbed in the remembrance of past events. Finally, he 
committed Che letter to the fiames, and then paced up and 
down the room with unequal, steps, his head hent forward, 
and his arms folded, as before, ov^r hfs bosom. He was 
evidently ill at ease with himself, and there gleamed " a 
lurking devil in his eye,'* that augured peril to some one, and 
bespoke a man who was neither '* infirm of purpose," nor 
$low in the execution of whatever mischief was designed. 
He did not retire to his bed until the lamp gave token that 
its oil was expended, when, flinging himself on the co- 
verlet without rembvmg any portion of his dress, he sought 
rest. 

Nor were Sir Willmott's slumbers of long duration ; be- 
fore the sun had risen, he was up and a-foot Having let 
himself dow|^fVom his window and out at the poetem-gate, 
he took the path that led in the direction of Gall's Nest 
Ciag. 

l%e night had been wild and stormy: the freshness and 
freedom of the air now compensated for the turmoil that had 
pBflBed} but the ocean's wratiifulness was stiD unappeased, 
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and BurreU listened to its roarings while it lashed thebeadi 
with its receding waves, like a war-horse pawing and £bam' 
ing when the battle din has sunk into the silence that suc- 
ceeds the shout of victory, as if eager again to meet the 
shock of death. 

Suddenly he struck out of the usual track across a portioa 
of waste land, the utmost ver^e of which skirted the toppling 
cli£&: and making for himself a way through tangled iemr 
long grass, and prickly furze, he strode on m a more direct 
line towards the dwelling of Robin Hays, pursuing his 
course, heedless of the petty annoyances he encounterMly al- 
though his feet were frequently entangled amons the stonts 
and stubs that opposed his progress, wiUi the air of one whose 
mind was evidently bent on tlic fulfilment of some hazard- 
ous but important purpose. It was so early, that not a shep- 
herd had unpenned his fold, nor a girl gone fiHth to the milk- 
ing: such cattle as remained at libert^r during the ni^^t, 
stul slumbered on the sward; and the wily fox roamed with 
less cauticm than was his wont, under the knowledge that 
no enemy was by to watch his progress. 

^ I may reach GulPs Nest, and return," thought .Bor- 
rell ; ^ and that before any in the house are astir.*' Bat at 
that moment, a tall, lank figure, moving with measured 
pace, yet, nevertheless, approaching rapidly, from the very 
point towards which his steps were bent, arrested his atten- 
tion; and as it came nearer and nearer, he was much discon- 
certed at the discovery that no other than the Reverend 
Jonas Fleetword, from whom he anticipated a sharp rebuke 
for his absence from Lady Cecil's funeral, was about to cross • 
his path. He would have gladly hailed the approach of 
Bimam wood, so it could have settled down between him 
and the reverend Jonas; but as no place of refiige was at 
hand, he bethought him of the shield of patience, drew his 
cloak as closely as if he were about to encounter a fTerce 
north wind, and, finally, returned, with much courtesy, the 
ndutation of the preacher, whose apt and ready eloquence 
had obtained for him the significant appellation of Fleetword. 
The locks of the divine, according to the approved fashion, 
had been cropped closely round his head, and his thin sharp 
visage looked of most vinegar-like tinge and character, peer^ 
ing, as it now did, from beneath a steeple-crowned hat, of 
formal cut He wore a black cloth cloak and doublet, his 
Flemish breeches and hose were of the same sombre hue» 
and his square-toed shoes were surmounted by large crape 
roses. Contrary, as it would seem, to the custom of a disci- 
ple of the peace-loving Saviour, he also wore a basket-han- 
dled sword, girded round his loins by a broad strap of black 
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Inther. lb trudi, &ce, figure, and all incladed, ke was as 
Imb and ill-fitTOured a person as could have been encoun- 
Ined even at that day,— one whose lips would have seemed 
b (tint the blessing to which he might have given utter- 
oee; and graceless as Burrell of Burrell undoubtedly was, 
there was excuse for the impatience he felt at such an un- 
hxikv reoooDtre. 

^it auffurs well to see one whom the Lord hath blessed 
with all the creature-comforts of early life, thus aroused from 
ihimsh sloth, and abroad, doubtless, on business of the fiuth- 
Al-nundedr' 

BiiTtdl made the best reply he could, without confirming 
6r dCTving the inference drawn from his early rising. 

" Why tarried ye from the gathering of Grod's pe<^le on 
aocoont of the Lady Cecil's funeral ? I pray that the flesh- 
pots of Egypt may not lure ye to perdition; or fine gold 
ntMB Ophir, or the vain glories of sinful men, pilot ye unto 
defltniction !** 

** It was bosinesB connected with the state— commands 
from his Highness* own lips, that detained me.*^ 

** All praise to the Providence that has given his chosen 
peoi^ into such keeping as the Lord Oliver^sl Truly may 
he be likened to the churiots and horsemen of Israel — ^to the 
bi e s K d Zembhabel, who restored the true worship, which the 
Jews in their blindness had cast from them; to Joshua, 
iriiom the l4>rd appointed as a scourge to the wicked Ca- 
naanites; to Moses, who gave both spiritual help and carnal 
ftod to those that needed; to Gideon; to Eliiah; to David; to 
Hemkifth; to the most wise £k)lomon; to all the holy of the 
earth!** and, exhausted li^ the rapidity with which he had 
nttoed the names of the kings and prophets of old, the wor- 
thy Jonas made a full stop; not with any intention of coo* 
dnding his harangue, but to take breath n>r its continuation. 
As time, however, was exceedingly precious to Burrell, he 
endeavoured to give such a turn to Uie conversation as 
woold enable him to escape from the preacher's companion- 
(dib; and, therefore, expressed a very deep regret that he 
baa not been edified by the discourse which Mr. Fleetword 
io My delivered, and inquired when and where it was 
likely ne would next give his holy lessons, so that he mi^ht 
be comforted by the ou and honey that flowed from his lips. 
••Thou sayest truly," replied the energetic preacher; 
''truly sayest thou: oil and honey for the fiuthful, the holy, 
the just, in our New Jerusalem! But what, what for the 
onMieveTsI — what for the wise in their own conceit 1 — 
what fi>r the dwellers in Kedarl — Even this— to them, my 
words signify bitterness, a scourge, a pestilence^ an u^irootr 
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in^, and a scattering by the four winds of heaven ! on tbea 
shall the seventh phial be poured out; hr verily the Lori' 
is weary of showing mercy to the backsliders from the con* 
gregation: tbeyshdl all perish — ^their limbs shall be brokeoL 
asunder — ^yea, I will smite the uncircumcised Philifltine»— 
yea, I will smite — ^" 

"Even as did Samson of old," interrupted BurreU— 
" even as Samson of old smote them — ^with the jawbone of 
an ass." 

" Even so," replied Jonas, who, with all his bittomeBi^ 
was nothing worse than a simple-minded enthusiast,. aa4 
never imagmed that Sir Willmott^s words could eoavef 
aught than approbation of his zeal, and the right spirit tbit 
dwelt within him; — " even so; and it rejoiceth me to find 
thee apt and prompt in scriptural passages. Verily, I am 
fl^ad of thy company ; and as thou regrettest that the worid*s 
business prevented thy attendance on the lamented dead, I 
care not if I bestow this my present leisure unto thy edifi- 
cation, and repeat, nay, even enlarge upon, the words I then 
delivered ; which exercise will be finished before mid-day— 
it is right that we labour unceasingly in the vineyard.'' So 
saying, he drew from his bosom a clasped Bible, and to Bnr- 
rell's dismay, actually gave out the text, before he could 
resolve upon any plan to rid himself of the intruder, whom 
he heartily wished at Tophet, if not farther. 

" My worthy friend, I would postpone the instructioa yoa 
would give, until a more convenient season; I have urgent 
business to attend, and must hasten its performance." 

" Then will I ffird up my loins, and accompany thee unto 
the very threshold of the house where thou wouldst enter; 
and as we walk, I can still convey the precious ointment of 
grace unto thy soul." 

"The merciless old scoundrel!" muttered Burrell be- 
tween his teeth ; then adding aloud, " Not so; your words 
are too cortly to be given unto the winds; and I oannoit 
tarry so as to drink in the full draught of satisfaction: let be, 
I pray you, and come down to Cecil Place to*night, or on 
the morrow, and then many can worship with thee." 

Fleetword paused, still holding the volume in his hand:— 
" Besides," continuGnd Burrell, " what I have to accomj^iah 
is the Lord's work." 

" The Lord's work— the Lord's work !" repeated Fleet- 
word, — "then go forth; why didst thou not confirm me 
that before 1 and I would have hastened, not retarded thee; 
for, of a verity, my outward man warreth with the inward, 
and these supporters of the flesh," pointmg with bis fore- 
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ii^ to the thin and meagre limbs that scarcely merited 
ort^ AieooipliixieDt, ** grow wearv in well doing.** 

Burrell needed not a second hint to hasten, but proceeded 
<■ his way, after receivmg Fleetword*s benediction with 
didae humility. 

The preacher remained some time on the spot, and his 
tUa upright ^rure, seen from a distance, its outline so 
tengly marked against the cold gray morning sky, had a 
nndar efiectr Burrell had plun^ mto a deU or hollow, 
«toit he was no longer visible. 

Hie bleak and unclothod landscape, from which the mist 
nsdowly rollhig; the few giant trees, that dwellins^ by 
the lea^ide, and grown wise by experience, venturea not 
to pot ixrth their leaves till the sun had chased the north 
oal viod to his caves; but, above all, the booming of the on- 
d*s| tanqailliaed ocean, might have chilled a heart within the 
wumfiBt bosom; 
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<<Tet, prophet-like, that lone one stood. 
With dauntless words and hig^," 



lad looked as if he deemed the rolling clouds his listener?. 
It was by no means unusual for the preachers in those days 
to exercise their voice over the hills and heaths of their 
native land: valuing, as they did, power and strength &r 
more than melody and grace, they endeavoured to acquire 
them by every possible means^nor were they without hope 
diat, (to use their own .language,) " the Almighty might 
falesB the seed thus sown, seeing that it was hard to know 
iHm) might not be within hearing of the precious word/' 

Barreil soon gained the sea-shore, though he was still a 
oanaderflJile distance fh)m Gull's Nest Crag. On arriving 
tt a point that commanded an unbroken prospect of the far- 
ipread sea, he shaded his eye^ with his hand, and looked 
long and earnestly along the waste of waters. Apparently 
the scrutiny was unsuccessful, for he drew a telescope firom 
beneath his cloak and gazed through it for some minutes, 
directing it towards several points. At length, with an im- 
patience of manner in which, when with his inferiors or 
tkne, he frequently indulged, he descended the cliff and 
panned his way along the beach. As he drew near the lit- 
tle public-house, his ears were greeted by the sonnd of one 
of Waller's most popular songs, warbled m a voice so sweet, 
8D pipe-like, that he paused, and looked round to ascertain 
fiom whence it proceeded. It ceased. Not even his keen 
efe could rest on aught resembling human form. He hal- 
looed, but received no answer: yet had he not continued 
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three steps on his vmj when the Btmg was renewed, as lie 
thought, directly over his head; notwithstanding the vou^ 
ing of the waves, he even heard the words distinctly^ 

« Sni«ll is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retiied.'^ 

AffUD. he shouted, and a loud and elfin kugh, that danced 
with the echoes firom crag to crag and billow to billow, 'was 
tent forth in reply. 

** Mermaid-^Merman — or Demon ! where be yel** ctM 
Burrell, loudly. 

**Even here,— -^naster mine,** answered Robin Hay% 
shaking his larffe head, over a midway and partly detached 
portion of the cliff. 

**CoQie down, do, you will-oMhe-wisp! In heaveft'iL 
name, what takes you into such breakneck places?** 

*' The same matter that brings you here, sir,** replied 
Robin, skipping and crawling alternately, suiting his mo* 
tions to the inequality of the place : ** the very same matter 
that brings you here — a woman.** 

"How Imow you that, master prate-a-pacel At aB 
events, you have no woman there.** 

** Why« master* seem^ you were born under the planet . 
Venus, your whole trouble must be of her making; and, as 
to there being no woman up here, that matters nothing, ftr 
woman*s fimcy mounts higher than e*er a cliff in Enghnd;: 
and to gain their favours we must humour their fkncy. A 
certain damsel that I know, had a curiosity to see a peewit^ 
gegs; so I thought Fd find her some, and here they are.*^ 
Fnm a pouch made of un tanned leather, which hung ii| 
fnmt like an apron, he took two small eg^ of a greenlfb 
hue, spotted with black. 

" What a fbol you are,** exclaimed Burrell, " to risk your 
neck for such trumpery i It would be loi\g ere you woold 
risk it for your master. 

** I have known many hazard theirs for a less cause — and, 
to sa;^ the truth, there's a deal to be learned from the wilj 
searbirds,** replied Robin, as if he had not heard the latter 
portion of the sentence; ** I have a regard for the creatures^ 
which are like kings in the air. Many an hour have I sat 
up yonder, listening to the noises of earth and the noises of 
heaven, while the shrill note of the gull, the chatter of the 
ffuillemot, the heron*s bitter scream, the hoarse croaking of 
the cormorant, have been all around me : and, indeed, the 
birds know me well enough. There*8 a pair of <M 
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• 

** Robm ! I did not come here to talk about eonnoTaiita 
and gulls; I want to ask yoa a question, and I expect aa 
lionest answer.'* 

Robin made the nearest approach to a bow he was ever 
guil^ of. 

«* Honesty* Robin, is a most valaable quality.** 

** So it is, sir— and, like all valuables^ ought to fetch a 
good price.** 

** You should be a disciple of Manasseh Ben Israel ! Why, 
you have hardly left my service two days, and tiien I had a 
right to your honesty. You are as bad as a Jew.** 

" If so, I have surely a right to extort money fiom a Chris- 
tian.** 

*f A truce to your jests, you ill-fiivoured loon : I want no 
Baan*s labour for nothing — there are some broad pieces to 
tfop vour mouth; and now, when saw you Hugh Daltoni** 

** Not since I bad the honour to wait upon you, sir, to 
liondoo.** 

'^But he is off the coast** 

** Under &vour, sir, that accounts for my not seeing him 
on it** 

** Scoundrel!** exclaimed Burrell fiercely ; ** no such mum> 
mery with me, or Til soon put you upon sdt-water rations. 
Ddton, I say, i? off the coast; I would speak with him, I 
must speak with him; and, as I have good reason to know 
you telegraph each other, manage so that he meet me under 
the cavern : do you understaad, you sprat-spawn? Under the, 
cavern; to-morrow night, at eleven; we can serve each 
otherp** Borrell, when he had retraced his steps about ^ve 
yards, turned round mid added, ** You owe me amends for 
your base desertion the night before last, which I have not 
forootten.** 

- Robin, cap in hand, watched his receding footstejis with 
an undertook; and then, attended l^ his fkitbfiil Crisp, re* 
paired to the cottage, where a cannikin of porridge, sea- 
soned by the hand of his mother with good spicery, and more 
i^ b4f composed of d(>uble-d|ib, awaited his arriva}, 
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CHAPTER VI. 



> By tbs prieking of my tlmiiito, 
BoBWthiPg wiOLod tliii way oomef.** 



Teebb is nothing in England so variable as its climate. 
Before the sacceeding nigh^ the very remembrance of the 
storm seemed to have passed away from the pUdd wateis, 
which how slept in the moonbeams as tranquilly as a cradled 
child ; the sea-bird's scream no longer whistled through the 
air, and the small waves murmured their gentle muac 
along the strand. Nature was hushed and happy; but the 
tranquillity of external objects had little effect upon the 
mine of Burrell, as he strode to his trysting with the bold 
Riccaneer. Yet were there no outward tokens that he ap- 
prehended aught from the meeting; for, excepting the 
sword, usually borne by persons of all ranks and professions 
during the dynasty of Oliver, he was completely unarmed. 
Thej>lace appointed was appropriately described as ^ Under 
the Cavern." It was known to DaIton*s more intimate as- 
sociates, and the Cavaliers, who had from time to time 
obtained securitv therein ; but, if its bare, bleak walls had 
been gifted with speech, they might have rehearsed such 
tales of rapine and plunder as few writers would venture to 
record. The cavern appeared, to those' who might wander 
along the sea-shore, to be but a deep and natural excavation 
into a huge rock, the western extremity of which ran Bat 
into the ocean, and therefore compelled the traveller to as- 
cend a kind of artificial steps, in order to pass to the other 
side : the beach was, consequently, but little frequented, as 
leading to no necessary point, and as the inhabitants of the 
adjoihmg cottage, with which our readers are already 
fiimiliar, had taken especial care to form several paths in 
various directions from its door, but none leading down to 
this part of the neighbouring cliffs, it was but rarely that 
the whiteness of the rocks was defaced by any fbot save that 
of the daring bird from whom it received its name, and by 
whom it was regarded as his own natural and undisputed 
property. 
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Whether the cavern into which we are ahout to enter 
m origrinally framed by some freak of nature, or was the 
imrention and subeequent accomplishment of art, we are 
inable to determine. Like many a structure better formed 
U> endure fur a^esi it has been long swept away by the en- 
croachments of the Bea« which, since the period we write 
fit has been gradually gaining upon the land. Even at the 
sresent moment, there are old men dwelling in the neigh- 
mrhood who can remember houses and cornfields where 
now a proud ship may ride at anchor. From time to time» 
without the slightest warning, some immense rock fiills, and 
mingiea with the ocean, which soon dashes aside every trac0 
c^ its existence, leaving merely a new surface, to vanish in 
its tpm onder the influence of a power, silent and patient, 
bat inevitaUe and unconquerable. 

Immedmtely as the nuxinli^ht was left behind, the cavern 
beeame high and arched, as if either nature, or some skil- 
fU WDrknoan under her superintendence, had foreseen to 
what important purposes it might be applied. Huge masses 
of flint, and still lai^fer fragments of granite, were scattered 
about as if by giant hands, yet without any seeming atten- 
tion, to order or regularity. The initiated^ however, well 
knew that such was not the case. Burrell, immediately on 
entering, proceeded to the fiirther extremity, and kneefingy 
phoed nis mouth to the ground, and gave a loud, sha^ 
whistle: he then stood erect, at a little distance from the 
ipot oo which he had knelt Presently, what appeared a 
hmp of gray stone, moved upwards, then aside, and the 
beta and shoulders of a man nrom beneath, sprang into its 

tie BO suddenly, as to have appeared the work of magic 
leaned, a little on one side, to permit Burrell to descend ; 
ud the next minute the cavern seemed as if no human step 
U ever disturbed its solitude. Six or eight rugged stairs 
knoffht the knight into a low but spacious apartment, from 
wfaidi there was no apparent exit except by an arched door- 
way, where the commencement of a spiral ascent was visi- 
Ue, leading almost perpendicularly into the secret room of 
the widow Hays' sinall hostelry, in which our acquaintance, 
Jack Roupall, and his friends had been concealed, and 
which, it may be here stated, served other purposes than to 
tflbid comfiurtand entertainment to the wa^^fiirer. 

It may also be observed, that, if at any time the widow*s 
ImiBe was suspected of harbouring dangerous or outlawed 
penoDs, and consequent search was made under its roo^ 
those to whom concedment was either convenient or neces- 
wy, had a ready sanctuary in the cavern beneath, where 
they might either tarry until assured of safety, or whence 
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the^ could eadHy escape od boaid one of the free tra^bti^ 
which rarely pasBed a week withoat a call of inqairy at 
some point along the coast The cavern vma, tiierefore^ 
known to many, for many were they to whom it had been a 
shelter and a safeguard. Not so the inner temple (if we 
may so apply the term) to which Burrell now sought admis- 
non through a door, with the nature of which only some half 
a dozen were acquainted. To them the 'secret had necessa- 
rily been confided, but under the most awful oaths of secre- 
cy, and a terrible pledge that the Ufe of him who might re> 
veal it was to be at all times and in all places at the dispo* 
bbI of anv (me of those who shared with him a knowledgt 
8of<^afuL 

The door before which Burrell paused, was^ in its wa^, a 
masterpiece dT art: it ocmsisted of a mass of clay and mnt, 
BO skilfully put together, that the most acute searcher, even 
though he possessed the certainty of its existence some- 
where, must have ftiled to discover it firom among the na* 
tnral lining of the rude but extensive cave. A low and gen* 
tie whistle was answered by a like signal, and the door was 
drawn gradually inwards, until sufficient space was afforded 
to permit Burrell to pass into a large space, but less law 
and wikl than that from which he had just entered. 

In one comer of this singular hall, rose a motley pQe of 
mudcetry, rifles, hand-grenades, basket and cross-hfltei 
swords, steel cuirasses, which, from their rude i^^d sallied 
condition, appeared to have suffered much and hard service; 
bufl^ and other coloured doublets, breast-plates, shoalder- 
belts, with gilt and plain buckles ; manacles, some rusty, 
others of glittering brightness : the muzzle of a small ham 
swivel projected from beneath a number of flags and emr 
Ueras of various nations, rolled together with a degree of 
amity to which their former owners had long been stran- 
gers. Over these again were heaped cloaks, caps, feathen^ 
and trappings, enough to form the stock wardrobe of any 
theatre, present, or to come. Nor were there wanting 
thumb-iBcrews and other instruments of torture, often on- 
sparingly exercised upon those who hid their treasure, or 
retain^ secrets they were desired to betray. Near to this 
miscellaneous assemblage rose another heap, the base of 
which appeared to consist of some half score of ele(d»nti^ 
teeth, rough hemp, fingments of huge cable, cable-yam, and 
all manner of cordage ; rdls of lewxems% matrons*, and 
leopardHskins ; wolf^ins, '* tawed, and untawed;** girdles 
of silk, velvet, and leather; and on pegs, immediately over, 
hnng half a dozen mantles of miniver, and some wide xo- 
hings of the pure spotted ermine. Upon a huge se^ndieBt 
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^<4knbnped liales of costly Brabant, OveiysBelfl, and other 
l^^m^Uaima, mingled with French and Italian lawns of the 
Cr«I^^^^"''^' Turkish camlets, satins of China and Luca, 
T^J^jfmuid wrought, and many other expensive and highly- 
^^ *kBBd articles Delicious odours were diffused through the 
dnber from various cases of perfume, musk, am^rgris^ 
ad the costly attar ; while along the north wall were 
a^ged difierent-sized casks of Nantz brandy, Hollands, and 
Ainica ram ; giving to the whole the appearance of a vast 
itoreboose. An enormous chafing-dish, filled with burning 
chuooal, stood near the centre, tmd, in a deep iron pan was 
jdaced a ke^ of oil, a hole having been driven into its head« 
through which a sort of hempen wick had been introduced ; 
it flaiid aod blazed like an overgrown flambeau, throwing a 
Winn and glowmg light over the entire wild yet well-filTod 
iputment 

fiat the most singular portion of the garniture of this 
■MMt singular cave consisted of a number of " 01iver*s Acts,** 
pinned or nailed against the walls. If Dalton had been 
Lord Chief Justice, he could not have displayed a more mi- 
Bote attention to the products of legal sittings then distin- 
gnished his private cnamber: here was set fortli on goodly 
ptrchment, ** An Act for the Security of his Highness the 
Lofd Protector, his person, and Continuance of the Nation 
a Pieace and Safety ;" there, " An Act for Renouncing and 
Dinnnulling the pretended Title of Charles Stuart, £c., at 
the Parliament begun at Westminster the 17th day of Sep- 
tember, anno Domini 1656," with the names ** Henry Hills" 
iiid/*John Field, Printers to his Highness the Lord Protec- 
tor,** in large letters at the bottom, together with divers 
fllfaen^ chiefly, however, relating to the excise. 

Hogh Dalton rose from his seat, and laid his enormous 
pipe on a pile of ebony logs, that answered the purpo^ of a 
tiUe, when Sir Willmott Burrell saluted him with more ci- 
vility than he usually bestowed upon inferiors: but, despite 
bis outlawry, and the wild course his life had taken, there 
VIS a firm, bold, and manly bearing about the Buccaneer, 
vfaicb might have overawed fiir stouter hearts than the 
kilt of the Master of Burrell. His vest was open, and his 
riurt-collar thrown back, so as to display to advantage the 
fine proportions of his chest and neck. His strongly-marked 
feuures had at all times an expression of fierceness which 
VIS barely redeemed from utter ferocity by a pleasant smile 
that usually played around a well-formed mouth; but when 
inger was uppermost, or passion was subdued by contempt, 
dwBe who came within reach of his influence, more dreaded 
the rapid motion or the sarcastic curl of his lip, than the ter- 
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rible flashing of eyes that were proverbial, even aihofig ^ 
reckless and desperate men of whom he was the dbie( itt 
name, in courage, and in skill. His forehead was unusodl^ 
broad; thick and bushy brows overhung the long lashes «- 
his deeply-set eyes, around which there was a dark line, ap* 
porently less the effect of nature than of climate^ The 
swaithy hue of his countenance was relieved by a red tingtf 
on either cheek; but a second glance might have served to 
convince the gazer that it was the consequence of unchecked 
' dissipation, not a token of ruddy health. Indeed, notwitb* 
standing the fine and manly character of his form and coun- 
tenance, both conveved an idea of a mind ill at ease, of a 
conscience smitten by the past and apprehensive of the fu- 
ture, yet seeking consolation in the knowledge of good that 
had been effected, and of more that remained to be done. 
Years of crime had not altogether obliterated a natural kind- 
ness of heart; he appeared as one who had outraged so- 
ciety and its customs in a thousand forms, yet who knew 
there was that within him by which he was entitled to bA 
and expect a shelter within her sanctuary; and when a deep 
flush would pass over his features, and his blood grow chifl 
at the recollection of atrocities at which the sufierers in a 
score of lands had shuddered as they talked, he endeaivoured 
to still the voice that reproached him, by placing to the cre- 
dit of his fearful account some matters to which we may 
hereafter more distinctly refer. 

It was before such a man that Bunnell of Burrell now 
stood, and by whom he was addressed. 

" My piping-bird, good sir, told me you wanted nae; and 
though somewhat inconvenient at this present time, here I 
am. Won't you sitl This is no lady's lounging room; yet 
we can find seats, and costly ones too," he added, pushing a 
chest of spices towards his visiter. 

"Then you were not at sea. Captain?" observed Burrell, 
seatmg himself, and unclasping his cloak. 

" I did not say so," replied the other, bringing his bushy 
brows more closely over his eyes, and glancing suspiciouaiy 
upon the questioner. 

" Oh, no; I only imagined it" 

" Well, sir, I was not at sea, and I care not who know* 
it 

" Bnt, my worthy friend, we have been acquainted too 
long tor you to fear my 'peaching aught concerninff you or 
your domgs." 

"And did I talk of fearl'* inquired the Buccaneer, with a 
droll and yet bitter expression. " Well, if I did, I only fol- 
}ow, 88 Robin would say, the example of my betteiB, by talk- 
Jog' about what I don't undcitttand." 
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^'Vastlv good, and tniel^true as the — ^*' 

"Needle to the pole; the finest simile in nature, Sir Will- 
Mt Burrell: jou were fishing for a holy one, I saw, which 
ii ivhat these walls don't often hear, for we've no laggers 
aor warpes aiaong us." 

" You've enlarged this room, and improved it much, Cap- 
tui, since I last saw it" 

"Humph! ay, that was, I rememher, when his High- 

**Hu8h!" inteirupted Burrell, changing colour, and look- 
ing Tcmnd the room cautiously; " you must he very careful, 
Mton, how you say any thing about ** 

"Ha.* ha! ha! So you look for a troop of old Noll's 
hoiskies to hounce from under these packages in this ^ood 
Ideaf Shepe^; or, mayhap, expect to see him start rorth 
fiom behind his own Acts, which you perceive ^mish my 
walls— the walls of my secret palace, so splendidly; but I 
may talk about his Highness, ay, and about the prifKniers you 
cswrted here, despite the loyal men of Kent wr me to ship 
to the Goloniee — and — But no matter, no matter; Noll knew 
r did it, finr he knows every thing. Well, sir, you seem so 
alarmed, that I'm dumb as a sand-bank ; only this, his High- 
ness is for enough ofi* to-night, and you need fear no other 
Ohvers, for England will never see but one." 

"IVue, true — good Dalton!-^but tell me, are you often 
CD the FVench coast now 1" 

« Yes, Pm grown old, and, though my little Fire-fly is 
still bright and beautiful, and her ivories as biting, her guns, 
sir, as musical as ever, yet I'm done with the Colonies; they 
ruin a man's morals and his health ; but I do a little, just by 
way of amusement or practice, with Flanders and France, 
and a run now and then to Lisbon." 

"How long is it since you've been to St Vallery?" 

"Some time now; 1 was at Dieppe last month, and that is 

veiy near." 

''BaltoD, you must make St Vallery before this moon is 
out, and execute a little commission for me." 

"Very good, sir; we have never disputed about terms. 
>Vhat is it? any thing in the way of silks, or-^— " 
** It is flesh, human flesh, Dalton." 
" Ah !" exclaimed the Buccaneer, rising and recoiling 
fixxtt the knight, " I've had enough of that, and Til have no 
more. Sir Willmott Burrell, you must seek out another 
man." 

^'Now, Dalton," said Burrell, in his most insinuating 
tone, "^ yoQ have not yet heard me, and I take it very un- 
faBDMifiome of an old mend like you to start off in euch a 

VOL. I* 6 
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manner withoat knowing why <xr wherefore. The mattef 
k amply this — a girl, a silly girl^ somehow or other ffot at* 
tached to me while I was in france. I have received letter 
upon letter, talking of her sitoation, and so forth, and threat- 
ening various things; amongst others, to come over here^ 
unless — the idiot! — ^I acknowledge her as my wife. Now, 
you know, or perhaps you do not Know, that I am betrothed 
to the daughter of Sir Robert Cecil; and, if I must enter 
into the holy state, why, sh6 is a maiden to be proud of. I 
have arranged it thus — ^written to my fair Zillah to get to 
St. Vallery by a particular day, the date of which I wUl 

five you, and told her that a vessel waits to convey her to 
ngland. You, Dalton, must guide that vessel, an d * ' 
But you understand me ; words between friends are need' 
less." 

" The cargo for exportation ; Barbadoes perhaps—^-'* 

" Or " and Burrell pointed with his finger downwards^ 

though, wben he raised his eye to encounter that of the 
Buccaneer,- it v?as quickly withdrawn. 

•^ Indeed, Burrell »" exclaimed Dalton, in a tone of abhor- 
rence, "you are a greater villain than I took you for ! Why 
can't you pay off the girl— send her somewhere— gild the 
crime r ^ 

" Gold is no object with her, she desires honour." 

The sympathetic cord of the Buccaneer's heart was 
touched, for the sentiment echoed his own. 

"Then, who is she?" he demanded; "I'll not stir in it, 
unless I know all." 

Burrell paused for a moment, and then said, — 

« You have heard of Manasseh Ben Israel, a rabbi, whom 
it hath pleased a great personage to distinguish with much 
kindness : nay, his mercy has gone so far as to contemplate 
receiving that unholy people into commune with us, giving 
them the right-hand of fellowship, and suffering them to 
taste of the waters " 

"Spritsail and rigging!" interrupted the Buccaneer, 
whose enraged spirit sought some outlet, " No conventicle 
lingo here — you forget your company, Sir Willmott What 
of the Jew?" 

" You know his Highness has strangely favoured this 
man, and that he is much thought of. It is now more than 
six months since I was intrusted with a commission to Pa- 
ris, and Ben Israel requested I would take charge of some 
packages he desired to forward to his daughter. She re- 
sided with a &mily whom I knew to be Polish Jews, bat 
who conformed to the Catholic &ith, and quieted the cai>- 
scienee of a certain Cardinal by liberal offerings of silTer 
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ud of gold. I discharged the commission in person, and 
BDst confess that the little black-eyed maid, seated as I first 
aw her, on crimson cushions of rich Genoa velvet, and 
nearly enveloped in a veil starred with precious gems, 
looked more l^e a houri than a woman. She pleased me 
mightily : and, as I had a good deal of time on my hands, I 
trifled it with her. This might have done well ; we might 
have gone on pleasantly enough, but the creature was as 
jealous as a she tiger, and as revengeful too. I made ac- 
quaintance with a blue-eyed Dane at the court, and, can 
you believe it? she tracked my footsteps in disguise, and 
would have stabbed me to the heart, had I not wrenched the 
dagger firom her little hand. She pretended to be sorry for 
it: and, thotrgh I never trusted her, our intimacy was re- 
newed, until I was recalled. Particular necessities for mo- 
ney pressing upon me, I saw that no time was to be lost in 
fliLSlling my contract with Sir Robert Cecil's daughter.—- 
My Jewess, however, thinks otherwise : declares 3ie will 
fouow me here ; that if I do her not justice, she will brave 
her fiidier's anger, avow her intimacy with a Christiajj— 
(which, I believe, they invariably ©anish by death,) and for- 
waiY? what she cails proofs of my guilt to the Lord Protec- 
tor. You perceive, Dalton, the creature is dangerous.** 

^But what oagi she forward to Oliver 1" 

•* Why, she wis starch, and — you comprehend me — ^I was 
oUiged to submit to a species of marriage ceremony ; and 
there was a certificate and some letters. In short, Cfaptain, 
knowing his Highnesses strictness — knowiog his wish to 
coQcilisSe this Ben Israel, and feeling the expediencv of my 
immediate marriage, I tell you it would be certain destruc- 
tioQ to sufier her to appear now." 

"Then I must ship her oS, so that she may never return," 
ohBerved the Buccaneer, with a fierce knitting of his4>rows. 

** Dalton, you know not what a devil she is : were she 
gentle, or a fond idiot, she could be managed ; but she has 
the spirit, the foresight of a thousand women. Besides, I 
swore, when her hand was lifted against my life, that I 
would be revenged, and I never yet swore in vain. 

Dalton loo|(ed upon Burrell's really handsome features, 
contracted and withered by the pestilence of a demoniac 
qnrit, and loaithed him from his very soul. 

** I can't, Sir Wilmott, I ^an't ; flesh and blood must rise 
against the destruction of a loving woman. I won't, so help 
me €iod! and that's enough." 

**Verjrwell — ^very wellTr-but I'll have blood for Uood; 
breicli rar breach, master ; the Lronsides, Cromweirs tender 
petsy wodd have nice picking here. The Protector has al- 
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ready a scent of your whereabouts; he is one who neither 
slumfoers nor sleeps. Let the bold Buccaneer look to it, and 
ril straight seek some less honest man to do my bidding.*' 

*' Heave over such jargon/' replied Dalton, upon whom 
BurrelPs threats seemed to have made no impression. "Sup- 
pose you did betray me, how many days' purchase would 
your life be worth? Think ye there are no true hearts and 
brave, who would sacrifice their own lives to avenge the 
loss of mme? Avast, Master of Burrell! you are old 
enough to know better." 

;" And you ought to know better than to sail against the 
wind. Why, man, the little Jewess is freighted with jew- 
els ; a very queen of diamonds. And I care not for them : 
you may keep them all — so—" The villain's lip faltered, 
he feared to speak of the deed his heart had planned. Dal- 
ton made no reply, but covered his fiice with his hand, lean- 
ing his elbow on the table. Burrell took advantage of his 
silence, to urge the riches of the rabbi's daughter, the pre- 
sents he himself would give, and wound up the discourse 
with protests loud and earnest of everlasting gratitude. 
Dalton let him apeak on, fmt. still maintained an inflexible 
silence. 

" 'Sdeath, man !" exclaimed Burrell, hastily, after a pause 
of some minutes, ** art asleep, or stupid 1" 
. " Neither," replied the Buccaneer. " But I will do your 
bidding. Now, write your directions,— here are pens, ink, 
paper, all that you require, — and my reward ; — write, sir, 
and then good night" Burrell did so, while Dalton paced 
up and down his den, as if meditating and arranging some 
action of importance. All matters l^ing agreed upon, ap- 
parentlv to the satis&ction of both, they were about to sepa- 
rate, when Burrell inquired — 

" Did you land any Cavaliers lately 1" 

" Not I ; they are but a bad freight ; broad pieces are a 
scarce commodity with Charlie's friends." 

" Very strange. I met a braggart the other night, but I 
dare say he was one of the Syndercomb gang. His High- 
ness imafi^ines you conveyed some of them to their head- 
quarters." 

« Does he 1" 

" Master Dalton, you are close." 

" Master BurreU, 1 have agre^ to do your busmess." 

" Well !" 

" I mean it to be well, Consequently, I have not agreed 
to tell you mine." 

Burrell looked daggers for a moment, and then turned off 
with a hafity step and a forced laugh. 
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''Blasted be my hand for touching his in the way of ami- 
^{"exclaimed the Buccaneer, striking the table with a 
lioIeDce that echoed through the room. " The cold-blood- 
ed, remorseless villam ! She is too good for such a sacri- 
io^I must be at work. And so, one infamy at a time is 
not enough for the sin-dealing land lubber ; he wanted to 
mmn out of me— Robin ! ahoy ! Robin !*' 

Dalton stepped to the outside of the still open door ; and 
on the instant descended from the communicating stair, 
leadmg to the Gull's nest, not Robin, but him of the gray 
steed and black cloak, who was so near fidling a victim to 
Banell's treachery on a recent occasion. 



6* 
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CHAPTER VII. 



For guilty states do ever bear 

The pledge! about tbem, which they have deserreff. 

And, till tho^ plagues do get above ^ 

The mountain of our faults, and there do sit, 

We see them not. Thus, still we love 

The evil we do, until we suiQ^ it. 

Ban Joxsox. 

The Buccaneer welcomed the joxmg maa with greater 
warmth than is usually displayed, except to near and dear 
connexions. It must he rememhered also, he had arrived at 
that period of life when ibelmga of aflfection and friendship 
stagnate somewhat in the veins, and curdle into apathy. — ^ 
Few are there who have numbered fifty winters without 
wondering wheit could have set their blood boiling and theb 
hearts beating so warmly some few years before. A beni^ 
son upon a smiling lip, a kindly eye, and a cheerful voice t 
— ^whether tbey belong to the youn? or to the old-r-rmay all 
such true graces be lon^ preserved from the blight called 
** Knowledge of the wond ;" which, while bestowing infor«. 
mation with the one hand, takes away innocence wed hope 
with the other t — But to the story. 

The young Cavalier greeted his associate more as a firiend 
than a companion : there was evidently between them that 

§ood understanding which, arising fixHn acquaintance with 
le better points of character, produces mutual esteem ; and 
although there was a degree of deference paid to Hugh 
Dalton by the youth, it seemed a compliment to his age and 
experience, gracefully and naturally rendered, and kindly 
and thankfully received. It was obvious that Daltoa so 
considered it ; receiving attention far less as his due, than 
as a voluntaiy ofiering fi)r which he desired to show his 
gratitude. 

There was, nevertheless, something of piUr mingled with 
regard, which the youth manifested towms his chafed com- 
panion, as he took the seat that had been occupied by Bur- 
rellj and, laying his hand upon the powei^ arm of the Buc^ 
caneer, inquir^, in a touching and aQs^ous tone, if aught 
had partic\ilarly dipturbed him. 
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"Walter — no, nothing venr particular; fi>r knavery and 
fillany arc 8eld(Hn rare, and I have been long accoBtomed 
to treat with hoth; only it's too bad to have more andean 
spirits than one's own, harpying and haunting a man. I^yw- 
ever, I can breathe better now that fellow's gone. Ah, master 
Walter! there be two sorts of villains in the world: one 
with a broad, bronzed &ce, a bold loud voice, a drinking 
look, and an unsheathed dagger-^-end him men avoid and point 
at, and children cling to Sieir mothers' skirts as he passes 
by : — the other is ms^ed from top to toe ; his step is slow, 
his voice harmonized, his eye vigUant, but well trained ; he 
wears bis dagger in his bosom, and crosses his hands there- 
on as if in piety, but it is, in truth, that his hold may be firm 
and his stab sure^ yet the world know not that, and thev 
trust him, and he is singled out as a pattern-man for youth 
to follow; and go>— But we all play parts — all, all! And 
now for a stave of a song : Hurrah for the free-trade ! — a 
dKMit for the brave Buccaneers! — a pottle of sack ! — and 
now, sir, I am myself again ! The brimstone smell oi that 
dark ruffian nearlv overpowered me !" So saying, he passed 
his hand frequenuy over his brows, attempting at the same 
time to laugh away his visible emotion. 

** It will not do !" said the young man, whom Dalton had 
addressed l^ the name of Walter ; " something has dis- 
turbed you ; surely. Captain, I may ask what it is ?" 

" Some fifty years ago I had a fiitber," replied the Buc- 
caneer, looking earnestly in the youth's face; " he was an 
a^ man then, &r he did not many until he was old, and 
my mother was beautiful, and quitted his side; but that 
does not matter, only it shows how, as my poor fkther had 
nothing else to love, he loved me with the fuU tenderness 
of a most afiectionate nature. He was a clergyman, too^ 
and a firm royalist; one of those devoted royalists, as re* 
gazded both God and King, who would submit, for their 
aakes, to the ptake or the block with rapture at beina 
thought worthy to make the sacrifice. Well, I was wild 
and wilful, and even then would rather steal a thing than 
gain it by lawful means: not that I would have stolen 
aogfat to keep it, for I was generous enough; but I loved 
the danger and excitement of theft, and on the occasion I 
speak 0^ I had taken some apples from a neighbounnff trea 
oelcxiging to a ipqct woman. It was evening when I took 
this tmluckjr fruit, and not kn0wing a safe place in which 
to depoRte it, I was restless and dii^turbed all night. The 
me^ day, firom a cauge I could nqt guegs at, my fiither 
would not suj9er me to go out, and wimb perpetually, on soma 
pretext or other, going to t^id firom the cupboaxd whecQ ui^ 
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tretsure had been placed. I was agony, and as night again 
closed in; the agitation and anxiety I had suffered made me 
ill and pale. My dear father drew near him the little oak 
table that was set apart for the Bible, and openmg it, said 
he had that day compoeed a sermon for my especial case. I 
dreaded that my apple-stealing had been discovered, and I 
was right, though he did not say so: he enlarged in sweet 
and simple lan^age upon his text — it was this: — ^ There 
is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.' Walter, Wal- 
ter ! the old man has been many years in his grave, and I 
have been as many, a reckless wanderer over the face of the 
wild earth and stLll wilder sea; but I have never dome a deed 
of blood and plunder, that those words have not echoed--* 
echoed in my ears, struck upon my heart like the fiend's 
curse: yet," he added in a subdued accent, '*it was no 
cursing lips pronounced them: I have been the curse to the 
holy words, not they the curse to me." 

" I never before heard you speak of your fiither," observed 
the youth, 

**I do not like to speak of him ; I ran off to sea when I 
was about ten years old, and when I came back he was 
dead. There was war enough in England at that time ta 
occupy my active nature: I first joined the King's party» 
and had my share of wounds and glory at Qainsborougb, 
where I fought with and saw poor Cavendish killed by that 
devil Cromwell. It was at that same battle his successes 
began: he had a brave horse-regiment there of his country-* 
men, most of them freeholders and freeholders' sons, who 
upon matter of conscience engaged in this quarrel under 
mm. It was there he ousted us with his canting. Gradzooksl 
they went as regularly to their psalm-singing as they had 
been in a conventicle; and thus, d'ye see, being armed after 
their own fiuiatical fiishion within, and without by the best 
iron armour, they stood as one man, firmly, and charged as 
one man, desperately.— But we have other things to talk of 
than him or me ; so sit down, young gentleman, and let's 
hear the news ;— or, stay, Robin must first bring us some 
wine — my warehouse is full of it; I must wash down the 
poison that fellow has crammed into my throat Ah ! ah t 
ah ! what chafes me is, thtc, from my d — d reputation^ 
greater villains than myself thrust me forward to do their 
work, and think they have a right to storm and stare if I 
have conscience in any thing. But I'll be even with them 
all, yet — with one in particuiar. That villain !«-ehall that 
far greater villain haT^ peace } ^ Tdere is no peace, sai^ 
my God, to the wicked.' " 

He Bvipaaioopd Ro^ who |daee4 on the table bwm meet 
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and wine, and other matters that supplied a pretty sub- 
atantial supper: a ceremony, the rendering justice to which 
BfEnrds us sufficient leisure to examine the form and features 
of the young Cavalier, who, having laid aside his enormous 
doak, reclined on some piles of foreign cloths with an ease 
and grace that belongs only to those of gentle blood. Amid 
the bustle and occupation of life, it is a simple matter for 
people of ordinaiy rank to assure the bearing of the well- 
bred ; but repose is the true criterion of a genUeman or lady, 
inasmuch as there is then no motion to take off &om an un- 
graceful attitude or an awkward mien. The features of the 
Cavalier were almost too high for beauty ; and had it not 
been for a playful smile that frequently flitted across his 
countenance, elongating his moustache, softening and blend- 
ing the hard lines that even at four-and-twenty had deepened 
into furrows, he would have been pronounced of severe aspect. 
Bright golden hair clustered in rich curls over his forehead, 
and fell a little on either cheek, giving a picturesque cha- 
racter to the form of the head. Bfis eyes appeared of a dark 
gray, but they were so much sunk, so overshadowed by his 
forehead, as to leave one in doubt as to their exact colour. 
His figure was unusually tall and well-formed, and his 
whole bearing was more that of an accomplished gentleman 
than of a cut^nd-oksh cavalier: his manner was neither 
reckless nor daring, but it was firm and collected. His 
dress was composed of the finest black cloth, with a black 
velvet doublet ; and his sword-hilt glittered with diamonds. 
Robin did not attempt to place himself at the same table, 
but sat back on a lower seat, and at a little distance, sharing 
his repast with Crisp, who had scrambled down the stairs 
after his master, and looked ugly enough to be, what he cer- 
tainly was, an extraordinary canine genius. 

Dalton and Walter laboured under no restraint because 
of the presence of Robin ; on the contrary, he occasionally 
shared in the conversation, and his opinion upon various 
topics was fVequently asked: indeed, he was fond of bestow- 
ing it gratuitously, and seemed highly pleased when called 
Dpon to express it 

"Didst hear, Robin, when Blake was expected off Sheer- 
nesB with the Spanish prizes?" 

"In a few days, it is said, he will either bring or send 
them; but my own thought is, that it will be about a week, 
neither more nor less, before any ship arrives." 

" I must get off foi the French coast in a day or two," 
said Dalton ; " and I do not care to return until Blake with 
his train go up the river a bit; for it's foul sailing athwart 
the brave old boy : he's the only man living I'd strike flag 
to." 
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*' And who has the care of the Fire^y now you're mkiaref 
inquired the Cavalier. 

"Why,.Jeroima" 

'< I don't like him," said Robin, bluntly: << fbreigneri are 
good slaves, but bad masters to us English : Pd ra&er trust 
the ship to little Spring." 

*' He is a mere boy, and too bad a sailor ; besides, he is 
grown so superstitious, swears tbe devil came to him one 
niffht I placed him a watch on yon cliff I must leave him 
acuore with you, Rohm, and teil you what to do with the 
Bcapeprace, if I am not back by a particular day. I nnifit 
also give you a letter to take to Sir Robert Cecil, postponing 
an appointment I had made with him." 

" You had better ^ve the letter to that gentleman," ex- 
claimed Robin, pointing with his tbumb over his shoulder to 
where the Cavalier sat; *^ he would do an errand to CecU 
Place, especially if it were to the Lady Constance, right 
gladly." 

*' Indeed r' exclaimed Dalton, fixing his quick eye on the 
youth's countenance, that betrayed uneasiness but not dis* 
pleasure. *' Sits the wind in that quarter? But tell us, 
Robin, how was iti" 

" There is nothing to tell. Captain," interrtipted Walter, 
** except that Robin accompanied me co the Plaee, as it iB 
called, to show me some alterations, and point out the ex- 
cellent order in which the trees are kept ; and in the grounds 
we encountered Mistress Cecil, and, as I am informed, the 
Lady CrorawelL" 

" I wish you would, keep close here though," muttered 
Dalton; "you'll be meeting the villain Burrell before ^ 

« I would &in encounter Sir Willmott Burrell once again, 
and make him pay the traitor's forfeit" 

" Peace — ^peaee; give Burrell rope enough to han^ binn 
flel£ He'll swmg as high as Haman ere long.* Rohm teM 
me of the coward's treachery." 

** I wish Robin had not accompanied him to Lcmdon," ex- 
claimed Walter; *' I hate people to carry two feces. But 
my wonder is that Burrell would trust him." 

" Just because he could not help himself" retorted Robin^ 
*' He wanted a clever lad who had understanding. His own 
valet was in France on some business or anciher, mighty 
mysterious; and a gentleman like him, who hali a good dia- 
racter and a fool conscience, a good head and a &d hearty 
has need of a man of talent, not a looa, about his person. 
To do fall justice, however, to his discretian, he treated me 
to as few of his secrets as he conld, and I endeavoured to 
•are hhn trouble by finding them al) out," 
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Ulub BuCQttieer laaglml aloud, but the higbreouled 
Cavalier looked serious. 

** Ahl ah!'' said DaltoiH '*you Dever did relish machina- 
lioDS, and it is well you are not left to yourself in this plan 
of m&ie: honour is not the coin to take to a villain's 
market." 

** 'Tis the only coin I will ever deal in, Captain: and I 
told you before I left Cologne, that on no other condition 
would I accompany you to England, except that of being 
held clear of every act unbefitting a gentleman or a sol- 
dier." 

** Young Sir," replied Dalton, •* when you were indeed 
young, and long before you took your degree in morality at 
the rambling court of the second Charles, did I ever coun- 
sel you to do aught that your — ^that, in short, you might not 
do with perfect honour 1 I know too well what it is to sa- 
crifice hcmour to interest, ever to wish you to make the 
trial. As for me, I am low enough in character ^" 

"My kind preserver ! my brave friend!" interrupted Wal- 
ter, touched at his change of manner. ** Forgive such un- 
worthy, such unmerited suspicion. This is not the first 
time 1 have had to learn your kindly care for me. But for 
you ^" 

" Well, there, there boy — ^I love to call you boy still ; I 
can bear my own shame, but I could never bear yours." 

Dalton paused, apparently with a view to change the sub- 
ject : — ^the Cavalier observed : 

"You quarrel with our young King's morality 1" 

" I'faith, I .do ! — ^though you will say it's ill coming from 
me to fault any man's conduct ; but I hate your little vices 
as much as your little virtues : sickly, puny goods and evile^ 
that are too weak for sun to ripen, too low for blast to break, 
but that endure, the same withered, sapless things, to the 
death-day — Augh ! a bold villain, or a real downright good 
man, for my money. How the devil can Charles Stuart do 
any thing ^eat, or think of any thing great, with his mis- 
tresses and his dogs 1 . his gaming, and — Why, it is hardly a 
year since I took off from Dover that poor Lucy Barton and 
her brat, after the poor thing suffering imprisonment in the 
Tower for his sake ^" 

" The child's a noble child," said Walter ; " but the mo- 
ther's a sad reprobate, swears and drinks like a trooper." 

" My mother is a wOmau," exclaimed little Robin, with 
fgre&t gravity, poising a mutton-bone between his fingers, to 
arrive at which. Crisp was making extraordinary em)rts, — 
** and I can't deny that Fve a sort of a love, though it be a 
love without hope, for a very pretty gurl, a woman also: — 
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now this being the caae\ Pih not fond of hearing women te^ 
fleeted on ; for, when they're voung, tiiey're the delight *of 
our eyes ; and, when they're old, they're useful, though a tri- 
fle crabbed, but still useful ; and a house without a woman 
would be like — ^like — ^" 

" Robin at fault !" said Dalton : " You've given me many 
a comparison, and now, I'll lend you one— « bell without a 
clapper — won't that do, Robin ?" — ^Robin shook his head, — 
•* Ay, Robin ! Robin ! you're right after all. If it were not 
for a woman, Fd never set foot on shore again: but Fm 
prpud of my little Barbara ; and all the fine mii^ you tell 
me of her, Robin, make me still prouder ;— her mother all 
over ; — ^I often think how happy I shall be to call her daugh- 
ter, when she won't be ashamed to own me : God help 
me !" — and be it noted that Dalton crossed himself as he 
spoke—'" God help me ! I often think that if ever I gain 
salvation, it will be through the prayersr of that girl. Would 
that she had been brought up in her mother's way !" 

" What would old Noll say to that papistical sign, mas- 
ter!" inquired Robin. 

" D— n you and old Noll too ! I never get a bit up to- 
wards heaven, that something ddesn't pull me back again." 

" m send you up in a moment," said Robin, in a kind 
voice. ** Your daughter, Barbara ^" 

" Ay, that it is, that it is," muttered the Buccaneer ; "my 
own, own child ! the child of one, who, I bless God, never 
lived to know that she wedded (for I wedded her in holy 
Church, at Dominica) a wild and wicked rover. Our love 
was sudden and hot, as the sun under which we lived ; and 
I never left her but once from the time we became one. I 
had arranged all, given up my ship and cargo,— i^nd it was, 
indeed, a cargo of crimes-*<it least, I thought so then. It 
was before the civil wars ; or I had again returned to Eng- 
land, or traded, no matter how. I flew to her dwelling, 
with a light heart and a light step— What there 1 — My 
wife, she who had hung so fondly romid my neck, and im* 
plored me not to leave her, was stretched on a low bamboo 
bed— 43ead, Sir— dead ! I might have known it before I en- 
tered, had I but remembered that she knew my step on the 
smooth walk, fell it ever so lightly, and would have met me 
— ^but for death! And there too sat a black she-devil, stu£^ 
ing my infant's mouth with their Vile food. I believe the 
ha^ thought I was mad, for I caught the child in my arms^ 
held it to my heart while I bent over my wife's body, and 
kissed her cold, unreturning — ^for the first time unretuming, 
lips — ^then flung myself out of the accursed place, ran wiu 
my burden to the ship-owners, who had parted with me moei 
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Srodgfingly, and was scudding before the wind in less than 
twelve hours, more at war with my own species than ever, 
ind panting for something to wreak my hatred on. At first 
I wished the in&nt dead, for I saw her pining away; but at 
last, when she came to know me, and lift up her innocent 
bands to my &ce — ^I may confess it here — many and many 
% ni^ht have I sat in my cabin looking on that sleeping 
child, till my eyes swam in a more bitter brine thus was 
ever brewed in the Atlantic. Particular circumstances 
obliged me to part with her, and I have never regretted her 
being with poor Lady Cecil— K)uly I should have liked her 
to prey as her mother did. Not Uiat I suppose it will make 
any diference at the wind-up, — if," he addjed, doubtingly, 
"there be indeed any wind-up. Hugh Dalton will never 
be really himself till he can look that angel girl straight in 
the &ce, and ask her to pray for him, as her mother used." 
I)alton was too much affected to continue, and both his au- 
ditors respected his feelings too much to speak. At lenetb 
he said, »* But this gloom will never do. Come, Robin, give 
us a song, and let it not be one of your sad one&" 
Robin sung, — 

** Now, while the night-wind, loud and chill. 
Unheeded raves around the door. 
Let us the wine-cup drain and fill. 
And welcome social joys once more — 

The joys that still remain to cheer 
The gloomiest month of all the year. 

By our own fire-side. 

** What need we care for frost and snow? 
Thus meeting — ^what have we to fear 
From frost and snow, or winds that blow? 
Such guests can find no entrance here. 
No coldness of the heart or ai]>^ 
Our little world of twelve feet square. 

And our own fire-side. 

** I drink this pledge to thee and thine — 
I fill this cup to thine and thee — 
How lon&^ the summer sun might shine. 
Nor fiU our souls with half me glee 

A merry winter's night can bring. 
To warm our hearts^ while thus we sing 

By our own fire-side." 

The song, howevef, produced a contrary efifect to thai the 
Ranger had intended Itpictarisd a ftacifid eceuQ — OTi<^ \a 
roL0 h. 7 
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which both Walter and the Buccaneer had long been 
strangers; and a lengthened and painful pause succeeded ttf 
the brief moment of forced merriment It was broken bf 
the Cavalier, who inquired, 

" How long will it be before you return from this new 
trip? for remember, my good friend, that suspense is a—** 

" Hell !*' interrupt^ Dalton, in his usual intemperate 
manner : " But I cannot help it. It is not wise to pluck uor 
ripe fruit — do you understand mel" 

" Perfectly — and I dare say you are right; but tell me, 
Dalton, how is it that, till lately, you so completely abaur 
doned this island, and kept to the Devon and Cornwall 
coasts? I should have thought this the most convenient; 
your store-house here is so well arranged." 

" Ay, ay, sir ; but this is over-near London, though it used 
to be a safe place enough; but now that Sir Michael Livesay 
— regicide that he is — abides so continually at Little Shurland, 
what chance is there for any good to such as 1 1 I tell ye 
Cromwell's nose is ever on the scent" 

" A great advantage to him, and a disadvantage to his 
foes," said Robin : '^ he has only to put the said nose to the 
touch-hole of the biggest cannon and off it goes; it never 
costs the array a farthing for matches when he's with it" 

" Pshaw, liobin ! but is he indeed so red-nosed 1 You have 
often seen him, Captain 1" 

" Ay, dressed in a plain cloth suit, made by an ill country 
tailor; his linen coarse and unclean; his band unfashionable, 
and often spotted with blood; his hat without a band; his 
sword close to his side; his countenance swollen and red- 
dish; and, as to his nose, it looked to me more purple than 
aught else. But, sir, to see Cromwell, see him in battle — 
he is a right noble horseman; and the beast (a black one es- 
pecially he was once so fond of,) seemed to have been tu- 
tored by the evil one: its eye was as vimlant as its rider's. 
Cromwell sits his saddle not gracefully, out firmly, just as 
if he were part and portion of the animal; then, with a 

sword in his right hand, and a pistol in his left Sir, it 

was unlike any thing I ever saw ! He must have managed 
the horse by the pressure of his heel, for I never could make 
out, such was the decision yet rapidity of his movements 
whether he held reins or not: now here, now tliere — firing 
— ^preachings—houting — praying — conquering — ^yet every- 
thing done m its right place and time, never suffering the 
excitement of the moment to bear down one of his resolves. 
Had he been bom a king " 

'^He would. never have been what he is," said the Cava- 
lier; " fox contention is the acbool of greatnefls.'' 
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*« It's mighty fine to see you two sit there," exclaimed Ro- 
bin, ** praising up that man in the high place : pretty cava- 
liers indeed! Well, my opinion is, that — but indeed it is 
nide to give an opinion unasked, so Fll keep mine to my- 
self. You were talking of the conveniences of this place; 
why, bless you, sir, iris nothing to fifty others along St. 
George's Channel. 'Twould do your heart good to see 
those our Captain has among the Cornish rocks ; such com- 
fortable dwellings, where you could stow away twenty peo- 
ple, never to chirrup to the sun again ; such hiding-holes, 
with neat little trains of gunpowder, winding like snakes in 
summer, so that, to pirevent discovery, one crack of a good 
flint Would send the caverns and the cliffs high into the air, to 
tell stories to the stars of the power of man's skill to destroy 
the most sublime as well as the most beautifiil works of na- 
ture." 

" Robin, you ought to have been a preacher !" 

*'No," said Robin mournfully, and shaking his head, as 
was his custom, ** for I know nothing of your book-holiness; 
only I can't bear any thing moulded and made by the. hand 
of Uod to be ruined by that of man." 

" What ails ye, lad V inquired the Buccaneer ; ** I thought 
ye had got over all your shadows, as ye used to call them." 

'* Not all of them ; only they do not come upon me as often 
as they used," he replied gravely; for poor Robin had at one 
time been^ subject to periodical fits that bordered on insanity, 
and during such afflictions wandered about the country, 
without seeking repose or speaking word to any one. Con- 
stance Cecil, with her usual kindness, had him frequently 
taken care of at Cecil Place: and Barbara's kind attention 
to him during such fearful trials, was the source of as strong, 
as unvar^ng, and devoted an attachment as ever human be-> 
ing manifested towards another. 

By degrees the conversation sunk into low, confidential 
whispers, as if caution, even there, was necessary. It was 
near four o'clock in the morning before the Buccaneer de- 
parted for his ship, and then "Rmm escorted the Cavalier to 
bis usual chamber ii^ the QulPs Nest. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Wben thirsty grief in wise we steeiK 

When bealths and draugbts go free, 
Fishes thai tipple in the deep 

Know no such liberty. 

LOVBLACC . 

'*' A BLESSING and a salutation, reverend sir ; and may the 
sun, moon, and stars be sanctified unto you l"" 

** Ah ! Solomon Grundy, would that the Lord had given 
thee sense to understand, as he hath bestowed upon thee )&- 
lent to speak according to thy understanding ! As it is, So- 
lomon, I lament that thou art a fool, Solomon^ a verv fool, . 
except in what regardeth the creature comforts ; ana, of a 
verity, thou art worthy to send up a dinner, even unto Hugh 
Peters, after he hath delivered a soul-converting oration be- 
fore the chosen from among God's people." 

" Which reflection he would in no wise condemn," ob- 
served the cook of Cecil Place, whose closely-cropped head 
of foxy hair seemed to throw a proportionate quantity of 
glowing colour upon his rubicund countenance. He had . 
all the outward marl^ that indicate a bpn vivant, and words 
of piety came as awkwardly from his lips as sighs, from ^e 
mouth of a seal or a salmon. His. little gi:ay eyes twinkled 
with affection for the said "creature-comforts;" an4 the 
leathern pouch he now carried over his shouldei: was 
stocked with sundry good things appropriated &om the lar- 
der for his own especial diet. He had received permission 
from Mistress Cecil to accompany some of his neighbours to 
see the gran4 company from Lopdon visit a first rate man- 
of-war that had just an^ived off Sheerness, brioging ii;!^ ^ 
train of prizes which the veteran Blake had taken and oent 
home, himself proceeding to Vera Cruz, and which it was 
nunoured the Lord Oliver was about to inspect in person. 
This intelligence set the countiy in a ferment, and persons 
of all classes hastened tp the island to witness the sight — 
For the English loere, as they now are, a sightdoving peo- , 
pie, who find pleasure in pageants ; and then, as at present, 
the^ demanded econoioy; but when economy came, thef 
designated.it meanness., 
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The staunch Roundheads exulted at the idea of Crom- 
welFs exhibiting himself thus openly aftet the upsetting of 
the ^ndercomb plot; and the Royalists, depressed and dis^ 
appcunted, were content to let matters take their course, at 
least until they saw some prospect of a change ; while the 
Levellers, the party most dr^ed by the Aotector, and 
which had been most fatal to the Stuarts, remained in that 
dangerous state of repose that is but the preparative for re* 
newed exertions. "^ / *^ 

The Reverend Jonas Fleetword had set forth from the 
sole desire of ** beholding him who was anointed with the 
oil of the Spirit, and whose nam6 among the nations was 
Wonderful.'^ Scdomon Grundy, and such other of the ser- 
vants of Cecil Place as could be ^red, were unpolled for- 
ward by the yfvih of hearing or of se^ng something new ; 
intelligence not travelling upon wings of steam in the 
seventeenth century, and newspapers bein^but rare visiters 
at Shepey. Occauioiudly, indeed, there did descend fr^fi 
the breamst-room of Sir Robert, unto the servants' hall, a 
stray number or two of the " Mercurius Politicus,'* the 
"Perfect Diumal," or "the Parliament Scoot;** the con* 
tents of which were eagerly devoured by the several audi- 
tors, while one) more gifted than his fellows, drawled forth, 
amid ejaculaticms and thanks unto the Lord, the doings of 
the Commonwealth, and eepeeially^ of him who was a mas- 
ter in the new Israel. But the information of the under- 
lines of the bouse was generally gathered fVom the pious 
peflars who sought entrance at the gate, well stocked witii 
wares of every possible description, and with ** gifts'' of 
which they were always abundantly lavish to those who 
hungered or weite athirst 

1%e ladies of the family remained at home; the Lfldy 
Fiances feeling assured that her father would not be pre- 
sent, as she had received no intimation to such effect nom 
Whitehall. Constance, however, had heard too many tales 
of 01iver*s sudden movements to fbel satisfied as to tiie cer- 
tainty of any matter in which he wsb concerned. It ^vas 
DO secret either that he had been displeased with his 
daughter for her obstinate attachment to Mr. Rich ; and 
that he desired her, for the present, to remain in retire- 
ment, and away from Court 

We have said that Solomon Orundy bad received per- 
mission to view the sig^t; and for a time he proceeded on 
his way, accompanied by ^e other domestics ; but, under 
some sly pretext, he lingered behind them. The worthy 
preacher had not left Cecil Place so early, but, notwith- 
stimding the amblmg pace of his fkvourite jennei he ^ooax 
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came up to Solomon, who, seated under a spreadiBg elm iiy 
the wayside, was rapidly demolidiing the contents of his 
wallet, freshened hy frequent draughts from a black bottle 
of vast rotundity. 

'* Master Solomon Grundy,** he observed, feizung up his 
steed, ** could not your stomach tarry, even for a short while 1 
Ah! worthy cook, vou have a most professional longing 
after the flesh-pots.'* 

Solomon grinned, and applied himself with renewed dih- 
gence to his viands when the preacher had passed. He 
was now surrounded by a motley party, who had crossed 
from the main land, all bearing towards the same point — 
Puritans, whose cloaks were of the most formal cut, and 
whose hats emulated the steeple of St Paul*s ; Levellers^ 
with firm steps, wrinkled and overhanging brows, and hard 
iU)changing features, all denoting inflexibility of purpose 
and decision of character ; Cavaliers, whose jaunty gait was 
sobered* and whose fashionable attire was curtailed in Bbn- 
sideration that^uch bravery would be noticed and reproved 
by the powers that were ; Women attired in dark hoods and 
sad-coloured kirtles; some of demure aspect, others with 
laughing eyes and dimpled cheeks, who exchanged glances^ 
and sometimes words, with youths of serious apparel bat 
joyous countenances; while here and there might be recog- 
nised Divines, whose iron physiognomies disdained to te 
afiected by any of the usual feelings that flesh is heir to: 
and ladies on horseback, or in the lumbering heavy carriages^ 
progressing from the horse forry, " with stealthy pace .and 
8low»** towards the centre of attraction. 

The£nglish even now make a business of enjoyment: 
but in those days, what we designate pleasure was known 
by no such unholy term: it was called *' recreation," '^ the 
refreshment of the creature,'* " the repose of the flesh," bjr 
any name in fact, except the true one. But, in tlie parti^ 
cular instance to which we refer, it was considered a sacred 
duty to uphold and applaud the Lord Protector whenever 
there occurred an opportunity for so doing; and sound- 
hearted Puritans would make a pilgrimage n>r the purpose 
with as much zeal as ever Roman Catholics evinced in visits 
ing the shrine of some holy saint ' The ships rode proudly 
in the harbour, and groups of the gentry were occasionally 
conveyed on board by boats, that waited for the purpose 
both at Queenborough and Sheemess. It was an animated 
scene, but the soul of all was wanting, for neither Citxn^ 
well, nor any portion of the court, made their appearance* 
When it was noon, the peoide hoped he would arrive ere 
evening; but as the evening advaoced, and he fiuled to eib 
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' ^* Ir opon the scene, there was a general token of dinppoiDt- 
■8Dt throughout the crowd, although some few rejoiced at 
lie occurrence, holding it a &ign of fear on his part, as if he 
iircaded to be seen among them. 

A party, consisting of ten or twelve persons, at Queens- 
borough, had gathered round the trunk of a withered and 
yiow oak, growing in front of a public-house, that dis- 
played the head of the Lord Protector— a political lure, 
tint was certain to attract all Commonwealth people to the 
receipt of custom. The noble tree had been one of magni- 
ficent ^wth, bat age or accident had severed the trunk, 
and wShin its heart decay had long been revelling. It was 
now perfectly hollow, and afforded a free passage; two 
enonnous props had been found necessary, to prevent its 
BULking a last resting-place of the earth it had for ages tri- 
omphantly protected. The^ cavity that time had created 
was sufficiently extensive to* afibrd shelter during a storm 
to three or four persons; and it was not unfrequently re- 
sented to by the people of the inn, as a storehouse for fiiel, 
or &rming utensils, when a plentiful harvest rewarded the 
toil of the husbandman. Its branches, which had so often 
sheltered the wayfarer alike from the tempest and the hot 
summer's sun, had been hewn away, to serve the purposes 
of strife in the shape of spear-handles, or to the doom of the 
winter fire; one solitary arm of the blighted tree alone re- 
mainded, extending its scraggy and shattered remnants to 
a considerable, distance over the greensward which had 
been, from time immemorial, trodden by the merry morrice- 
dancers, and broken by the curvetting of the hobby-horse 
and the Dragon of Wantley, sports it was noW deemed sin- 
ful but to name. From a fragment of this dilapidated 
branch, hung the sign of mme host of the Oliver's Head ; 
and right glad would he have been, if rumour had lied with 
each returning mom, so that the lie could but fill his dwell- 
ing with so many profitable guests. Thrice bad the party, 
by whom had been appropriated the seat beneath the oak, 
emptied the black jack of its double-dub ale; and the caU 
for a fourth replenishing was speedily answered, as the sun 
was setting over the ocean, and tinging the sails and masts 
(^ the distant vessels with hues tl^ might have shamed 
the ruby and the sapj^e. 

^ To have our da^ go for nothing, after a trudge of some 
twenty miles, to this out-of-the-way place, — Adad, sirs, it's 
no joke ! exclaimed a sturdy, bluff>looking man, to our friend 
litUe Robin Hays, who sat upon the comer of the bench, 
one leg tucked under (doubtless &t the purpose of enabling 
hun to sit higher than nature liad inteoded,) w\:u\e tiafe ^^x 
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swung methodically backward and forward: ** Adad, sir, it^s 
no joke !" he repeated. 

" No more it isn't, Master Grimstone; I never heard you 
joke yet," said Robin. 

" And I aver it is an open and avowed doubting of God^s 
providence," chimed in the cook. 

" What! what !" exclaimed six or eight voices: " what do 
you mean by such blasphemy, Solonxm Grundy 1 A forfeit 
and a fine 1" 

" Peace, silly brawlers!" returned he of the kitchen, wha 
had discussed the good things thereof, until he had no room 
for more, and who had also quaffed largely of the f<»rbidden 
beverage called "strong waters;" — "I say, peace, silly 
brawlers! I repeat it is an open and avowed doubting of 
Providence, that we should come thus fiir, and see nothing 
but a parcel of people — parcel of sky — ^parcel of water—* 
parcel of ships — parcel — " 

" Of fools!" grinned little Robin, pointing at the same 
time towards the oratorical cook, who so little relished the 
compliment, as to elevate the polished remnant of a mutton 
shoulder-blade, and aim a well-directed blaw at the manikin, 
.which he avoided only by springing with ^eat agility 
through the aperture in the trees, so as to alight at some 
distance on the other side of the hollow trunk. This harle- 
quinade excited much boisterous laughter among the crowd ; 
and no one joined in it more mirthfully than young Spring-^ 
all, who, for some reason known best to Hugh Dalton, yet 
sancti(»ied by Sir Robert Cecil, had spent the last few days 
in the kitchens and buttery of Cecil Place. There was 
another youth of the same party, who perchance enjoyed 
the merriment, but who looked as if he could have still more 
enjoyed melanchdy. He was seated next to Springall, oa 
the rude bench; and the boy-sailor treated him with such 
marks of attention, as manifested that he regarded him more 
in the light of superior, than as an equal. The stranger^ 
however, remained with his hat so much slouched over 
his fece, that his features were in complete diadow, while 
his cloak was muffled over the lower part of his counte- 
nance. 

" I say, Robin," exclaimed Springall, " come out of your 
shell; you have remained there lon^ enough to tell over a 
dozen creeds or paters, were they m &id>ion — Come out, 
are you bewitched? Robin the Ranger, I say, come forth, 
and give us a taste of your calling — a melody — a melody! 
But you should hear our Jeromio sing his linso songs some 
night astern; and thou^ I do hate that cunnmg rascal, yet,, 
wy eyea I how he does sin^ !" 
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*^ Singing," observed Solomon Grundy, whose potations 
bad wonder^ly increased his piety, " singing is an inven- 
ti(m of the beast's, yea, of the homed beast's, of him who 
kooweth not a turtle firom a turtle-dove, but would incon- 
tinently stew them in the same cauldron, over brimstone 
and pitch; therefore shall my voice bubble and boil over 
against such iniquities — ^yea, and my tongue shall be uplift- 
ed against them, even in the land of Ham !" 

"Go to sleep Solomon, and you, youngster, give us a song 
yooiself," growled Grimstone, who had all the outward 
bearing of a savage; ** the evening is nigh closing, and the 
birds are graie to their nests. Nevertheless, the song must 
be right proper : so tune up, tune up, my boy !" 

Springall, with due modesty, replied, " I could sing you 
sea songs, and land songs, but these I leave to Robin Hays, 
who be^ me hollow. The clerk of our ship has translated 
one of Jeromio's lilts, so I'll tip you a bit of sentiment, 

** O'ef the clear quiet waters 
My gondola glides, 
And ^ntly it wakens 
The Numbering tides, 
All nature is smiling^ 
^eneath and above) 
While earth and while hearca 
Are breathing of love \ 

** In vain are they breathing 
Itoth, heaven — ^to me. 
Though their beauty and calmness 
Are whispers of thee: 
For the bright sky must darken^ 
The earth must be g^y. 
Ere the deep glOoms that saddens 
My soul^ pass away. 

«* But see, the last day-beam 
Grows pale, ere it die; 
And the dark clouds are pasnng; 
All over the sky. 
I hear thy light footstep. 
Thy fiur form I see; 
Ah ! the twilight has told thee 
Who watches for thee." 

Towards the latter part of the ditty, which was but little 
iflisbed by the company, it was evident that Solomon had 
fiiQowed Grimstone's advice, £2r his snoring formed a loud 
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and most inharmonious bass to the sweet boy-like melody of 
Sprin^U's ballad. 

Robin had rejoined the party, but bis face and lips were 
of a livid paleness, and he seemed labouring under endent 
distress. 

" Art hurt, Robin 'i^ inquired the strangeir, who is known 
to us by the name of Walter, now speaking for tlie first timer 
Robin shook his matted head in reply. 

*' Sometliing ails thee, man; something must ail thee— 
speak, good I^bin." 

" Pm neither sick, sad, nor sorry,'' he answered, afiecting 
bis usually easy manner ; '* so here's a long pull, a strong poll, 
and a pull altogether at the black jack, to the health-— Bat 
pardon, I had forgotten the wickedness of such pro&ne cus- 
toms." Yet Robin evidently did not hold it profime to 
'* swill the brown bowl " so eagerly that but the lees re- 
mained at the bottom, as he laid it down, refreshed and 
strengthened. 

" ^ you won't give us a toast. Master Robin,** said Spring- 
all; " weU, I'll not only give ye a toast, but I'll stanid the 
price of a fresh jack of double-dub for you all to drink it in; 
and I'll fight any man that says it nay, besides." 

"Hold your profaneness !" exclaimed Robin, with a 
solemnity 00 opposed to his actual character as to be ab« 
iK>lutely ludicrous: " Springall, thou hast had too muckaJt- 
ready ; let us depart in peace." 

"D-— n me if I do— peace me no peace." 

"I tell you what," interrupted Robin, with resolute 
spitefulness, *' If you swear again, Pll lodge information 
against you." 

"Ah! ah! ah!" shouted several Of the party, "Robin 
Hays turned preacher! Old Noll has sent tiie breath of 
hohness before him \o supply his place, and made a sudden 
convert of the Ranger!" 

" I entreat you most meekly to be silent; if not fi>r my 
sake, for your own. My brethren, you know notr— " 

" That here comes the blackjack," interrupted Spring- 
all ; " and here's to the health — ^But Cavaliers " 

"We are not Cavaliers," interrupted Robin, in his turn; 
" as I hope for mercy, we are not Cavaliers : — hard — honest 
— ^pains-taking Commonwealth citizens are we ; but not, I 
say not," and he olevated his voioe to its highest pitch, 
" not Cavaliers." 

"The devil's in the cards, and knaves are trumps," ex- 
claimed Springall, " nevertheless 1*11 have my toast, and 
here it is. — Come, up standing, — 'The fairest maid in 
Shepey, Barbara Iverk ! and may she soon be 1^ wife'— r^" 
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«* To whom V inquired Robin, bitterly. 

" To whoevex can win and wear her," replied Springall. 
" Come, come, Master Bob, you're mazed by some devilry 
or other; the wind's in your teeth; you've been sailing 
against a norwester, or have met with a witch on a broom- 
stick the other side of this old oak ; Serves an oak right to 
wither up — why wasn't it made into a ship ? But here's to 
Barbara Iverk, the fair maid of Shepey !" 

" The fair maid of Shepey \" repeated Grimstone, after 
dnuking the toast. "That title ought to be given to the 
mistress, not the maid: and I care not if I wind up the even- 
ing with a cup of Canary to the health of Lady Con- 
stance — '* 

'^ Peace, sir!'' exclaimed the stranger, who had hereto- 
fore taken no note of their rioting: "I shall offer chastise- 
ment to any man who pro&nes that Lady's name at a vulgar 

" Adad I and adad, young sir, ye're a game one ! What's 
in any woman, that a man can't name her? Flesh is flesh ! 
and as to distinctions — we are all members of a Common- 
wealth ! so I say a stoup of Canary to the Lady — " 

"By holy Paul! if that Lady's name passes your un- 
worthy lips, my good rapier shall pass strai^t through your 
unhallowed carcass ! exclaimed the Cavalier fiercely, at the 
same time throwing back his cloak, and drawing his sword 
more than half out of its scabbard. 

"Hey ho! two can play at that: I never eat my words; 
BO, the sword in one hand, and the Canary in the othef — ^to 
the health of- " 

His mouth was stopped by the application of the palm of 
Robin's broad hand to his unclosed lips; while he whispered 
sonie words into his ear, that had the magical effect of re- 
storing the weapon to its sheath, and of inducing the brag- 
gart to resume the seat he hadlso hastily abandoned, grum- 
bling, in an under tone, words that fell indistuictly upon the 
ear of his opposer. 

"Let us home; it is a long and a dreary road to Cecil 
Place, and the night is upon us already ! so up, good Solo- 
mon. Here, landlord! tiiis fatted calf is unable to move: 
give him house-room till to-morrow; and mind you put him 
on his way in time for the dinner-hour," was Robin's part- 
ing speech. He then exchanged rough, but kindly saluta- 
tions, with his boon companions ; and soon the trio-^ Walter, 
Springall, and Robin, had taken a by-path, leading to the 
part of the island m which Cecil Place was situated. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

fill rode assault, and rugged handeliitg 
Biraunge seemed to the knigbt, tbat zy4 with fo^ 
In faire defen<ie, and goodly menaging 
Of anns, was wont to fight. 

ThsFauiib 

The three young men pursued their way ; at first laughing; 
and chatting merrily upon the events of the moTning; bat 
gradually becoming more and more silent, as persons 
usually do when the first flush of revelling is over. The 
taller of the three, who has of course been recognised as the 
mysterious visiter at Lady Cecil's funeral and in the cave of 
the Buccaneer, although he bore himself towards them 
with all the courtesy of a true-bom gentleman, received the 
deference of his more humble associates only as his doe, 
and in a manner that showed he had been accustomed to 
more than merely respectfiil treatment Afler traversing 
much low and marshy ground, they suddenly reached a spot 
where the road divided, the one path leading to Cecil Place, 
the other to GulPs Nest crag. 

^ Come with me, Robin ; unless, indeed, the roaster 
wishes your company. I ask his pardon for not thinking of 
that afore," said SpringalL 

"Not I, good Springall," replied the gentleman. "I 
think you need a guide, for you walk the quarter-deck bet- 
ter than the dry land ; and, if I mistake not, there are sun- 
dry pitfalls in the way to your present home. I know my 
path ; and, besides, am a regular land-lubber." 

" Save and bless your honour !" exclaimed the young sai- 
lor, holding all land-lubbers in thorough contempt: '*that 
yeVe not : land-lubber, indeed ! Til be at the Nest to-mo^ 
row early^f-*— *** 

"Hush!" said the more careful Robin, "never speak 
words of secret, openly — See ye yonder 1" 

" YeS|" replied Sprmgall, " two horsemen on the other 
road ; too far off to hear my words, unless they had the ears 
of a hare." 

" I had better ^ with you, sir," observed Robin, earnest- 
ly : "I will go with you, that's the truth of it Good night, 
Sprmff — steer to the left till you come to the red gap; after 
tiuit, along the stone fence, on the right; it will lead you to 
the orchaid, then you know your way." 
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*'Why did you not go with himi" inquired the Cavalier, 
Mj ; " it is a dark night, poor boy, he has small skill in 
iad-steering." 
"He must learn, sir, as I do," answered Robin; **and 

mjduty calls me to attend on you, particularly when strange 

people are a-stir." 

" Vou are to be my champion, Robin 1" 
"Your servant, sir. A servant who learned his duty be- 
fore it was the fashion for servants to forget what they owe 

tieir masters. Alack ! alack ! service now, like liberty, is 

iiflta name, and servants do as they please/' 

"Did you so with the master of Burrelll" 

"But indifferently, sir; I fled, in a very servant-like 
manner, as you know, when he was in danger. But I had 
my reasons for it, as well as for going with him to London ; 
only I'd ratlier not talk of that to-night, sir. It is a mortal 
pity that such a sweet lady as Mistress Constance should be 
forced to marry such a brute : for my part, I never could 
discover any wisdom in those contracts, as they call them. 
Ah, little Barbara is a discreet girl. But I have heard some 
<Hie say, that, for all her fine lands, poor lady, her heart is 
breaking, and chipping away bit by bit. 'Tis very fine to 
be rich, but, being rich, very hard to be happy, because the 
troubles we make ourselves are less easy to be borne, than 
those that come upon us in the course of nature. If I had 
my wish, it is not gold I'd ask for." 

" Indeed ! What then, Robin 1" 

"Just enough of beauty to win one woman's heart: I 
think I have wit enough to keep it" 
, "Pshaw, Robin! though you may not be very comely, 
there are many worse." 

" Ay, sir, apes and baboons ; but they are like their kind — 
while I am a poor withered creature, that nature, in spite, 
threw from her coarse and unfinished." 

•• I wonder a person of your sense, Robin, should firet at 
such trifles. Remember, beauty is as summer fruits, easy 
to corrupt, and quick to perish." 

" But for all that we look for them in summer, sir, just as 
yoaih seeks out beauty." 

The stranger turned towards Robin, but made no reply ; 
it is sometimes given to the simple to disconcert the wise, 
and that alone by their simplicity. 

A long silence followed; each ruminating on his own 
proi^ectB and projects : it was at length broken by Walter, 
wbo afaraptly asked if Robui was sure he had taken the 

ri^itpath. 

•* Mercy, air, am I sure of the sight of my eyes ! Behind 

VOL,L 8 
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that tree runs the road we muet cross, and then on to Stotiy 
Gap! Ah, many's the signal I^ve hung out for the Fire-fly 
from that same spot; but, if perDous times are past, and we 
live in days — as Master Fleetword hath it— of peace, poor 
Hugh's trade will be soon over. I wish he were back — the 
coast looks lonesome without him/' 

" So it does, Robin : but canst tell me what it was that 
made you look so dull, and astonishingly religious after the 
hop, step, and jump you took through the hollow oakT' 

"Ah, master!" 

" Well, Robin—" 

" Why, you see, when I sprang through, ' thinking no^ 
thing at all,' &s the eong says, I found myself on the oppo- 
site side of the tree, close — as close as I am to you, or near- 
ly so — to ^" As Robin had proceeded thus far with his 

recital, a sudden turn brought them to the high road, which 
led into a kind of hollow, flanked on either side by close 
brushwood. About a hundred yards from where they stood, 
three men were engaged in violent feud. The scene, at 
such a moment, and in such a place, seemed produced by 
the wave of a magician's wand. The Cavalier rubbed his 
eyes, as if to be assured of its reality; while Robin stood 
aghast, bewildered, and uncertain how to act : — ^the moon 
was shining in all its brightness, so that they could see as 
clearly as at noon-day. 

" ^ heaven, 'tis two to one !" exclaimed the youth, cast- 
ing on his cloaik, and unsheathing his rapier with the rapi- 
dity of lightning. 

"So it is!" gasped Robin; "but two to such a one! — 
Save us, sir ! you're not gomg to draw sword for him — ?' 
But ere the sentence was concluded, his companion was in 
the duck of the fray. " Oh !" exclaimed Robin, as in ago- 
ny, " that I should live to see true blood stirred in such a 
cause !— How he lays about him ! Poor boy, he little knows 
who's who ! What a noble thrust ! hand to hand — how their 
swords glitter ! — A murrain on my shrivelled carcass ! they 
would but laugh to see me among them ! O that I could 
be even with nature, and hate her as she has hated me I — 
Yet, to be thus without a weapon ! — Ah ! one murderer's 
down, and the arch-fiend with him — ^now are they entwined 
as with the coil of deadly serpents. Treacherous dog I the 
other would take advantage ; but, ah ! well done, gallant 
young gentleman! — ^he holds him back with most wonderful 
strength — and now — see, see-— the combatants are sepa- 
rated—- one stands over the other.— Oh, how he stabs ! — 
Hold! hold! — ^Now, could the moon show through those 
deadly wounds, I could count twenty, at the least: and only 
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f>ne such would let the life from out Goliath, or the strongest 
man in Gatb. — ^Bat see, the other shows a fleet foot ; and 
that silly hoy flies after him ! Alack ! that he will not 
learn discretion ! There they go, across the fields, and not 
towards the ferry." 

When Robin arrived at this point in his comments, the 
man whose life had most probably been saved by the young 
Cavalier^s interposition, called to him to come forward,-— a 
summons the manikin Obeyed at first but slowly : a second 
call, however, urged his alacrity ; and he stood before one, 
of whom he was evidently in much dread, with a bent head 
and a tremulous frama 

^ Canst tell aught of that vile clay, whom the J«ord hath 
delivered into my hand V he said, pointing to the lifeless 
corpse, while his chest still heaved from the violence of the 
exertion he had undergone, although, in other respects, he 
appeared as composed as if he had gone forth only to enjoy 
the sweet breath of evening, and a ruder breeze than he 
anticipated had passed across his brow. Robin stooped to 
examine the distorted features of the dead, smeared as they 
were by the warm blood that issued from more than one 
mortal wound. 

" He was one of thy party but three hours past," conti- 
nued the stranger, speaking with energy and rapidity, *'and 
thou knowest him ; heard I not his words beneath the oak ? 
Ay, and if it had been left unto thee, verily I might have 
been given over to the destroyer, even as Hoshea was given 
unto Shalmaneser. Speak, thou deformity, lest, finding thy 
mind as base as ita casket, I let it forth from its vile dwell- 
ing, even as a thing of naught" 

" *Tis poor Grimstone," exclaimed Robin, rising from his 
scrutiny, and evidently afiected by the loss of his boon com- 
panion on more occasions than one ; " he was ever after 
some devilry — ^but his attack upon such as you ^" 

'* Silence, sir. Did I not before intimate my wishes 1" 

" Well, then," muttered Robin, " his attack must have 
been purely a matter of plunder. Grim, was never ambi- 
tious — ^never looked beyond a purse of broad pieces ;" add- 
ing, in a lower tone, *' he was always a fool." 

" The carrion hath fallen in a pleasant place — so let the 
next comer look to it, and do thou fetch hither my horse. 
Had it not been that my saddle-girth gave way, I could 
have mastered twenty such footpads." 

This was said in the tone of one who, however grateful 
for assistance, would have been much better pleased to have 
found it needless, and to have worked out the victory by his 
own hands. 
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Robin hurried to secure the animal, a well-trained war- 
horse, which had stood quietly in the centre of the road; 
calmly awaiting the issue of the combat : he observed that 
the saddle was turned completely round, and hung under 
the belly. The horseman adjusted his cloak, wiped his 
sword witl/ the square cape, and had just replaced it in'the 
scabbard, when the Cavalier returned from his fruitless 
chase. As he advanced towards the person to whom he 
iiad rendered such signal service, he noted that he was a 
a hale, stout man, probably past the meridian of life, of a 
stem and awe-striking presence; and an involuntary feeling 
of respect made him lift his hat from his head, and even re- 
main uncovered while expressing hopes " that he had re- 
ceived ho injury from the cowards who had thus beset his 
path." The other gave no reply to the inquiry, but fixed a 
shrewd and penetrating gaze upon t}>e young man's coun- 
tenance. Apparently the scrutiny pleased him, for ho ex- 
tended his hand, and seizing that of his preserver, held it 
firmly within his palm for about the space of a minute, then 
pressed it within his mailed grasp so strenuously, that the 
youth felt the blood tingle to his finger-ends. 

" I owe thanks and gratitude, and would fain know to 
whom : your name, young sir 1"" 

The Cavalier paused for a moment, and then said — 

" You may call me De Guerre — Walter Do Guerre." 

" Walter de Guerre ! — an English Christian wedded to a 
French surname ! — 'tis strange, but let it pass, let it pass : 
you have been the instrument in the gracious preserving of 
one who, though unworthy, is of some account; and instru- 
ments in the Lord's hand must b6 regarded. My compa- 
nions had business in this neighbourhood, and had left me 
but a little time, when I was set upon by these cowards ;• 
but God is merciful, and inspired you with valour. And 
now, sir, whither wend ye 1 To Cecil Place ?" 

" No, sir," replied De Guerre, pondering what he should 
answer, or how he should designate his present abode. 

" To the worshipful SherifiJ Sir Michael Livesay, at Lit- 
tle Shurland 1 He must look to his ferry-warden and boat- 
men to prevent such villanies as have now occurred." 

" To none of these, sir," replied Walter ; " in fact, I am 
an humble traveller, lodging at an humble hostelry not fer 
from hence.", 

During this dialogue, Robin had adjusted the saddle-girth^ 
and led the horse to its master, who took the bridle from his 
hand, and held it, examining the girth as he spoke. Robin 
glided imperceptibly round to De Guerre's side, and stand- 
mg behind him, pulled his sleeve; and whispered — 
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*' DoaH tell him where/* 

The intimatioii wae, perhaps, not heard, certainly not 
heeded, for the young man added — 

" At the widow Hays'." 

^^ I bethink me; the house near East Church. It is called 
Nest — ^Nest— Nest^-ay, Gull's Nest 'Tis but a poor abode 
fi>r one who bears a diamond-hilted sword, and bears it 
bravely too. An e^ry-day person. Master De Guerre, 
would sell the diamonds and get a gayer lodging." 

*' Persons differ in this and all other matters, more or 
less," replied the young man somewhat haughtily : " I wish 
you good night, sir." 

^* Hot !" said the stranger, at the same time laying his 
hand upon the arm of De Guerre : *' Hot and high 1 Well, 
it is an ill tree that needs no pruning; but the preserver 
and the preserved must not part jhus. Gome with me to 
Cecil Place, and though I have it not to offer golden recom- 
pense, yet I can assure to you a glad welcome; for my 
friends all love each other." 

"Go with him, go with him; nevOr say him nay: why 
should you not go when he desires it?" whispered Robin. 

*' But you are mounted, and well too, and I a-fbot, and 
cannot pace it with you," replied De Guerre, hesitatingly, 

" And your gray steed is too fiir away — even for that nim^ 
ble squire to bring in good time," retorted the other, a kind 
sQ^ile distending 3ie rugged and untjrimraed moustache that 
garnished his upper lip. 

" My gray steed l" repeated Walter in astonishment 

*' Yes, and a stout beast it is. But I will rein in my hotae^ 
and the place is not so distant but we may keep together." 

" Thanks for your proffered hospitality," said De Guerre ; 
** but must we not do something with the fellow you have 
slain ? His companion was too swift o'foot for me." 

** Let the tree lie even where it fell," replied the dther, 
looking on the body for an instant, and then mounting his 
horse with the greatest composure ; " some one wiU cover 
it with decent eeurth in the morning : let us forward, my 
young friend." 

De Guerre signiiSed his consent, and walked, closely fol" 
lowed by Bobin, at the sU'anger'a side. 

" And so," observed the horseman, turning to the Banger, 
** you are accompanying us, uninvited, on oar way. Wert 
thou ever engaged in any of the mummeries of Satan, deno* 
mioated stage plays? Of all the tricks learned at coorts, 
that of tumStiiig is the most dangerous ; and ajs thy master. 
Sir Willmott Burrell, has sot practised it yet, I am "^ 
lo0B to understand how thou couldst be so perfect" 

8* 
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'* I have served many masters, sir, and am now out of 
employ," replied Robin, whose ready wit appeared to have 
deserted him, and who kept as near as possible to De 
Guerre. 

" Thou sayest truly; and lest one of them may have a 
demand upon thee ere morning, what say ye to wending on- 
ward to that unholy resort of cavaliers and smugglers, called 
- the Gull's Nest, and leaving us to puffeue our course unat- 
tended to Sir Robert CeciU" 

Robin bowed as respectfully as he could, and was about 
to whisper some words to D<e Guerre, when the stranger 
added, in a stem voice — 

" On, on ! no whispering." 

Robin held up his hands, as if ho would Iiave said, " How 
can I help it?^ and sprang over the adjoining fence with his 
usual agility. 

They proceeded some little time without speaking, De 
Guerre discontented with himself at the power his extraor- 
dinary companion so strangely possessed over him, yet yield* 
ing to an influence against which he felt it impossible to 
contend. 

" And, pray, sir," at length inquired the elder, " what 
news may now be stirring in France 1 You have, I pre- 
sume, but recently arrived from thence?" 

** I have been in France, but not lately." 

"In the Netherlands, then? for I take it you are given 
to the carnal follies of the times, and have been cherished 
in the heresies, religious and political, propagated by a per- 
son or persons assuming a particular rank, which tlie Al- 
mighty saw fitting to wrest from them now many day^ 
past." 

** I have not, as I tliink, been brought up in any heresy,'* 
replied the youth, gently but firmly, " and I should be sorry 
so brave a gentleman and so expert a swordsman thought 
so ; though I do not feel myself bound to give you any in- 
formation touching my private opinions, which I bold to be 
as distinctly my own property as my hat or sword—" 

" And which," said the stranger, "is, perhaps, the only 
property you are possessed of." 

"Exactly so, sir; but persons of a lower estate than mine 
have lately risen to high places, — ay, and carry themselvea 
as loftily as if they were bom to lord it over not only em^ 
pire, but-empirea 

"Ah! true : then, I suppose, you would fain seek service^ 

and if so, I thmk my poor word would be of use. I am 

' Mwoewhat esteemed by the Protector and other prc^ of tli^ 
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^t Commonwealth^ aod would gladly tender my aid to 

JOQ, to whom I am already strongly bound." 

** I thank you for your bounty, sir; but at present I feel 
iadioed to sheathe, not draw my sword." 

"But why ? A youth like you, gifted with courage, skill, 
and h€^lth, — ^the state demands some activity at your hands; 
'tis ill to be a laggard." 

"Nor am I one. Frankly, I like not innovation, and this 
state has been experimentalising lately : — in a word, I like 
it not" 

'* That is a candid confession, more candid than your for- 
mer words would have led me to expect But, young gen- 
tleman, it is not safe to trust such sentiments into a stran- 
ger's keeping: the Lord Protector has, it is said, his spies in 
every house; nay, it is reputed the highways grow them as 
rife as blackberries." 

** And you may be one, for aught I know or care," said 
the youth, bluntly. " But what of that ?— they say Old Noll 
likes in others what he hath not yet practised himself— a 
thing called honesty ; and at worst, he could but take my 
life, which, after all, is little worth in comparison to those 
lie has already taken." 

A long silence followed this intemperate speech, which at 
last was broken by the mounted traveller. 

** You spoke of innovations, and I also believe it is ill to 
try experiments in states, unless the need be urgent, and 
unless it be the reformation that draweth on the change, and 
not the love of change that urgeth the reformation. Is not 
Time the greatest innovator? — is he not always changing 1 
It hath been said that, as in nature things* move violently to 
their place, and calmly in their place ; «o virtue in ambition 
is violent, in authority settled and calm. Steel sharpens 
steel ; so one glory perfecteth another : and I am of belief, 
that they who are glorious, must have been ftictious. Yet 
are there degrees in honour, and amongst the first of them 
I should rank founders of commonwealths, or even statea, 
such as we read of in history — Romulus — ^*' 

** And you would, I suppose, include the name of Crom- 
well in the list you were about to pake," interrupted De 
Gocrre. 

"And why not?" retorted the other proudly; why not 
Cromwell? Is the oak to be despised because it was once 
an acom 1 Remember what he suffers for his state ; if, like 
tiie stars above us, he is much venerated, even like them 
be hath no rest" 

** Nor doUi he deserve it," said the yoath. 
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"Ah! Bay'Bt bo!" exclaimed the stranger, hastily, but 
instantly adding in a settled voice— " Walter De Guerre, 
or whatever be your name, beware, and use not such ex- 
pressions when you know not your coxppany. You said but 
now, your opinions were your property ; then give them not 
away unasked where we are going. I know you to be 
brave, and generosity follows bravery as truly as one star 
succ^eth another; but discretion. of speech is more valua- 
ble than eloquence. And, as tg Cromwell, the people's ehep- 
herd has need to keep good count and careful watch ; for 
wolves and foxes in sheep's clothing break into the pin-folds, 
kill and devoar. Did be not act the part of Epimetheus 
(accordmg to the profane but wise fable,) who, when gnefk 
and evils flew abroad, at last shut down the lid, and kept 
Hope in the bottom of the vessel, verily, indeed, his lot would 
be severe. We can know but little how hard it is to labour 
through evil report and good report Charity in judgment 
is befitting in all, but most of all in the young." 

They were now within sight of Cecil Place. De Guerre 
had to contend with many painful feelings, and a provoking 
consciousness of the strange ascendency his companion had 
acquired over him, so that he dared hardly speak his own 
words or think his own thoughts. Nor could he trace this 
to any external influence : the man was plain almost to vul- 
garity ; his dress common ; and though his sword-blade was 
strong, the handle was perfectly devoid of ornament. His 
horse was the only thing in his appomtments that indicated 
the station of a gentleman ; but the saddle appeared so oU 
and battered, and withal so ill-made, that De Guerre mar- 
velled so noble an animal would condescend to carry such a 
weight of old leather and damaged flock. It is true, that 
towards the close of their conversation he had uttered some 
sentiments that for a moment startled the Cavalier ; but then 
he had uttered them in so unskilled and confused a manner, 
and with such an unmusical voice, that it reminded him, not 
unaptly, of a blacksmith stringing pearls, so coarse was the 
medium through which these fine things came. He ven- 
tured to console himself, however, by the reflection, that a 
man of such cool and determined bravery must be, despite 
external appearances, a person of some consequence: an 
opinion confiihned by his being a guest, and evidently a pri- 
vileged guest, of Sir Robert Cecil. He arrived at this con- 
clusion as they passed the postern-gate; and, as the night 
was now far gone, the old porter lighted his flambeau to 
escort them to the house. 

As the old man walked some degree in advance, the elder 
took the opportunity to inquire of his companion — 
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" Have you ever seen Mistress Cecil I" 

*' Seen Mistress Cecil!" repeated De Guerre, in evident 
enaborrassment: ** I have seen but few of the ladies of the 
country — ^have had few opportunities t)f doing so." 

'* Yet you resented tlie prqfanation of her name this after- 
noon under the oak — dost remember that V 

** I know not who you are, sir," retorted Walter, angrily, 
and at length fully roused from the respectful silence he 
had so long maintained, "that you should thus cross and 
qoestion one who sought not your acquaintance. What right 
have you or any man to watch and pry from every nook and 
comer, night and day, so that, methinks, you neither take 
nor give rest ? By heavens, if I were a friend (which, thank 
Ciod, I am not) of him you call Protector, or King, or what^ 
ever it be, I would advise him of sucli persons ; for it is the 
duty of every honest subject to watch over his ruler, as over 
his &thcr, with the care and the duty — ^the tenderness and 
affection of a child. I should like to know how you knew I 
had a gray steed 1" 

" Or how I discovered your ruffle with Sir Willmott Bur- 
rell after the funeral," interrupted the other; " but be not 
afraid of meeting him : he left Cecil Place some days ago^ 
to arrange some business. Nay, now, do not crow loudly 
yoiir defiance, because I mentioned thfe word ftar. What 
a game-cock it is ! pity, that though there is no white fea^^ 
thcr, there should be no right feather in so gallant a crest ! 
—Methinks the old porter is long in summoning the grooms, 
BO I will enter in the name of the Lord ; and do thou mind 
' Old Thunder,' " he added, in a gentle tone, at the same 
time patting the curved neck of the noble creature, who 
turned round his head at the caress, as if in appreciation of 
its value. 

De Guerre took the bridle almost mechanically in his 
hand, and at the same time muttered, ** Left here, like a 
groom, to hold his horse, indeed ! I'll groom it for no man^ 
Yet 'tis no disgrace, even to knighth(X)d, to handle a good 
steed; though Pd bet my poor Jubilee against him. — ^Ah! 
here they come — ^" and he was preparing to resign his 
charge right gladly to two servants, who advanced from a 
side-SooT just as the stranger had mounted the last of a se- 
ries of broad and platform-like steps leading to the principal 
entrance. No sooner, however, had the first of the attendants 
caught sight of the horseman's cloak and broad-brimmed hat 
'^ of we stranger, than he sprang up the steps, and seized the 
earment, as the wearer was entering the hall. He turned 
fiercely around at the assault; but the aggressor, whom De 
Guerre now recognised as Springall, hung upon him too 
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firmly to be easily shaken off: — ^he drew his sword half out 
of its scabbard, and kept his eye fixed upon the youth. 

" I was sure of it ! I was sure of it !" shouted Springall ; 
" the cloak ! the hat ! all ! Now will I be even with thee for 
hanging me over the cliflT— like a poor fish in a heron's claw 
— and all for nothing." 

" Go to, Springall,*' said De Guerre, coming up, pleased 
at observing that the wrathfiil glance of the stranger had 
changed into a smiling good-humoured look at the boy's 
harmless impetuosity: "Go to, Springall; the double-dub 
and the Canary are in thine eyes, and in thy scatter-pate. 
What could you know of this strange gentleman 1" 

" I vow by the compass," replied &e boy, suffering his 
grasp on the cloak to relax, as he gazed in no less amaze- 
ment on the Cavalier ; " we are bewitched ! all bewitched ! 
I left you, sir, on your way to Gull's Nest with wee Robin ; 
and here you are keeping company with this very hey -ho 
sort of— But by the Law Harry ! he's off again !" exclaimed 
Springall, whose astonishment had got the better of his 
watchfulness, and who perceived, on turning round, that the 
mysterious gentleman had disappeared. 

" You are not going to be mad enough to follow any one 
into Sir Robert Cecil's hall !" argued De Guerre, at the 
same time seizing Springall's arm. 

"Oh, that I should ever have lived to see you, sir, 
in league with a bogle ! Why, I vow I had the mark of 
that devil's hand on me in black lumps — just as if I was 
burnt with what our scourer calls agiie-fortys. As I am a 
living man, he went firom off the brow of the cliff, just like 
a foam wreath." 

"Pshaw! Spring; how can you or any one else tell 
'who's who,' on a dark night?" 

" Could I be deceived in the cut of his jib or mainsail, 
ye'r honour? to say nothing of the figure-head I — ^Am I a 
fool?" 

" You are not over wise, just now, my gay sailor ; so off 
to your hammock." 

" And must I see no more of that old gentleman?" 

" Not to-night, Spring ; perhaps to-morrow he may give 
you satisfaction," added Walter, smiling at his own conceit. 

The youth went off, not very steadily, to the little gate 
by which he entered; and a servant immediately announced 
to De Guerre, that Sir Robert Cecil waited for him in the 
supper-hall. 

He followed the domestic through the great vestibule, 
which bore a more cheerful aspect £an on the sad but me- 
morable night of Hugh Dalt(Hi*0 most unwelcome visit AK 
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tliough the spring was ccHisiderably advanced, tlie &got 
Uazed up the huge chimney, and illumined every comer of 
the overgrown apartment The grim portraits which 
giaced the walls, looked more repugnant than usual in the 
red light that was thrown upon them by the glowing fire ; 
wlule beneath hung the very suits of armour in which, if 
their most approvS chroniclers are to be believed, they 
bd perfi)rmed feats of valour. Upon the table of massive 
marble were strewed sundry hawk's hoods, bells and jesses; 
some fisliing-tackle, and a silver-mounted fowling-piece also 
appeared amid the melange ; while a little black spaniel, of 
the breed that was afterwards distinguished by a royal 
name, was busily engaged in pulling the ears of a magnifi- 
cent bound of the wolf kind, who, shaggy and sleepy, 
seemed little disposed to be roused from his lair by the ca- 
prioles of the diminutive creature that hardly reached to 
Che first joint of his fore-leg. The lesser animal, in accord- 
ance with the general custom of his kind, ran yelping and 
barking at the stranger as he advanced up the hall ; while 
the more sagacious and daiigcrous dog raised his head, 
shook his ears, stretched forth his paws, and elevated his 
broad chest; then snified the air so as to be able to remem- 
ber De Guerre if ever he needed to do so; seeing that he 
was escorted by the servant, and therefore, doubtless, a per- 
son of respectability, he composed himself again to rest as 
De Guerre entered the presence of Sir Robert Cecil" 

A few weeks had worked a fearful change upon his coun- 
tenance and form : the eyes were more hollow, the checks 
more pale, the hair ribanded with white, where but a 
little before there had been but few gray hairs ; and the 
ahoaklers were much rounded since his interview with the 
Buccaneer. He proceeded courteously to meet his guest, 
bowing and expressing the honour he felt in being intro- 
duced (through the lord's mercy) to the preserver of his 
friend. The Baronet had approached slowly towards De 
Guerre, during this salutation, but either his dim sight, or 
the obecurity of the farther end of the room, prevented his 
being at first struck with his appearance. As the young 
man advanced, Sir Robert Cecil s gaze was fastened on his 
ooontenance with a gasping earnestness, that shook every 
fibre of his finme; his lips trembled, and remained apart, 
and he seemed for a few moments unable to move to the 
seat he had quitted. 

The 'friend' he had alluded to was seated in a carved 
chair near the fire, his foot placed upon a cushioned stool, 
and his arms folded over his bosom, his head rested on his 
chest, bat his eyes were fixed on the beautiful &ce of Con- 
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stance Ceci], who had risen on the stranger's entrance; jUx 
did it escape tlic notice of so keen an observer, that the 
lady's cheek was suddenly suffused by a deep hue of crim- 
son, as suddenly succeeded by a pallor and trembling, that 
made her cling to the arm of Lady Prances Cromwell for 
support 

" I beg to present," he rose, and said, " to my worthy 
friend Sir Robert Cecil, and to you Lady Frances Cromwell, 
and to you also. Mistress Cecil, this young gentleman, by 
the name of Walter De Guerre, who, though of French ex- 
traction, hath doubtless had an English godfather, who hath 
fiivoured him with an English Christian name. And now, 
most worthy Baronet, as master of this mansion, I pray you 
to present me to him who hath a swift p,rm and a ready hand 
for the defence of an attacked soldier." 

" Major Well more, young gentleman — a tried and tmsty 
friend to the English Commonwealth and its Protector f 
said Sir Robert at last; adding, as if in apology for his emo- 
tion — " Constance I this strange megrim in my head ! And 
Constance, with the watchful care of an affectionate child, 
led him to his seat, presented him a glass of cordial ; and 
not till he had declared himself quite recovered, did she re- 
turn to her station on the low sofa, beside her friend Lady 
Prances Cromwell. 

De Guerre was particularly struck, during the brief re- 
past that followed, by the extraordinary change in the man- 
ner of his companion, who, from heing an animated and 
sensible speaker, upon matters connected with the State, 
had become more like a mystified and mystifying preacher 
than a soldier, but whose out-pourings were listened to with 
reverence and attention by the company. The Cavalier 
felt himself ill at ease in his presence, and but for a govern- 
ing motive, hereafter to be explained, would have with- 
drawn from the house when the supper was concluded, 
de^ite the specious invitation, and much pressing to re- 
main; he, however, accepted the apartment provided Ibr 
him by Sir Robert Cecil The ladies, attended by their 
women, withdrew immediately afterwards, and, as Lady 
Prances kissed her friend's cheek, e!ie whispered, 

" Didst see how Major — plague upon me to forget his 
name — eyed both you and the handsome stranger?" And 
then she whispered so as to be quite inaudible, ending by say- 
ing, — while CJonstantia affectionately pressed her hand, — 

" Ah ! those holy eyes of blue, remaining so silent and so 
fixed, do more mischief than my poor little brown ooea 
that are ever roaming about seeking what they can devour, 
but securing no prey." 
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CHAPTER X. 

With that smooth' fklsphood, whoae appearance chaniis, 
And reason of each unwholesome doubt disarms; 
Which to the lowest depths of f qilt descends, 
By vilest means pursues the vilest ends. 
Wears friendship's mask for purposes of spite, 
niwas in the day and butchers in the night. 

CEDBCBXLt. 

The dwelling of Sir Willroott Burrell was about ek^hteen 
or tweiity miles from the island of Sbepey, on the Kentish 
border. The mysterious companion of De Guerre had cor- 
rectly stated, that at the period of his introduction to the 
Cecil family, the youth had little chance of meeting with 
his treacherous antagonist of the evening on which the re- 
iqains of Lady Cecil were consigned to the tomb ; the Knight 
having been, for some days previously, occupied upon cer- 
tain weighty affairs within his own house. A bad landlord 
can never succeed in convincing his tenantry that he is a 
good man. The presence of Sir Wilmott was by no means 
oesirable to his poorer neighbours and dependants, by whom 
he was &t once dreaded and disliked. Rarely, indeed, was 
it that & blessing ever followed the mention of his name ; 
and, although his influence and authority were such as to 
render it dangerous to murmur against the one, or oppose 
the other. Sir Willmott had ample reason to know that he 
wa»no ^bere surrounded by so many secret enemies as when 
residing upon his hereditary estate. The domestics wbo had 
aerved nis progenitors had long been dismissed, and their 
places suppli^ by more subservient creatures, and more 
willing panders to the vices that had increased with bis 
increasing years. Although he had taken especial care to 
Qanound himself with knaves of great apparent devotion, 
in order that his character might not suffer in the estuna- 
tion of the few really religious personages by whom he was 
occasionally visited, it required considerable care to prevent 
their exposing, bv their own depravity, the gross and iniqui- 
tous life which their master led. It is seldom that a unifbmr 
hypocrite is found among the uneducated; a more than ordi- 
nary degree of talent and prudence being necessary to sus- 
tain a character that is but assumed. Nature may be sup- 
pessed by habitual caution; but the meaner, thoujgii not we 
mer vilkuiv fiodi appetite too strong for even interest to 
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control. The household of Sir Willraott Burrell was HP 
governed, and the lessons which the master sometimes 
taught, but never practised, tlie servants neglected or— rde* 
spi^. The butler, the housekeeper, the steward, and the 
numerous insubordinate subordinates were evermore in a 
state of riot and debauchery: the evil had at length grown 
to i^ch a pitch, that Burrell saw its danger, and more than 
once resolved to adopt the only remedy, and discharge them 
altogether; but upon such occasions, he overlooked one very 
important circumstance, namely, that he was in their power, 
and was consequently any thincf but a free agent in his own 
house. Burrell knew himself in their toils, and at their 
mercy. Large sums of money might, perhaps, have pur- 
chased their silence, but such a mode of procuring safety 
was now beyond his reach; and although deeply desirous to 
rid himself of them before his marriage with Constantia 
Cecil, he scarcely conceived it possible to escape from their 
trammels, without subtracting from the fortune that was to 
accompany her hand. He dreaded the danger of confiding 
his difficulties to Sir Robert Cecil, by whom they were un- 
suspected; and his fine property was so considerably mort- 
gaged, as to render an appeal to his ancient friends, the 
usurers, a matter of much difficulty, if not totally useless. 
Manasseh Ben Israel, indeed, he knew had an inexhaustible 
store, and a not unready hand, as he had, upon more than 
one occasion, experienced; but, villain as he was, he shrank 
from the idea of applying to him for assistance, at the very 
moment when he was thrusting the iron into his.soul. 

Burrell was seated alone in his library, musing over the 
labyrinth from which he saw no immediate prospect of es- 
cape; plan succeeding plan, as, unnoticed by him, the twi- 
light had deepened into the night His doors were ordered 
to be locked at an early hour — a command which, it is to 
be supposed, the servants obeyed or disobeyed according to 
their own pleasure. 

The Lords' Commissioners, Fiennes and Lisle, who were 
travelling round the country on special business, had beea 
his visiters for three or four days; and on the evening on 
which they took their departure, he was, as we have de- 
scribed him, musing in his library, upon no very amicable 
terms with himself, when his reverie was broken by a blow 
against the glass of an oriel window that was sunk deeply 
into an embrasure of the wall. He started from his seat, 
and was so alarmed at perceiving the face of a man close to 
the fretted frame work, as to draw forth a pistol, and pre- 
gent it towards the intruder. In an instant, the shivered 
ihigineBtB of an exquisilcly \inlQCL ^idik^ ^^^ into the Ubn* 
ry, and a voice exclaimed^ 
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**And what is the motive of this destruction?** stormed 
hrih the Master of BurrCll, in an an^ry tone, proceeding at 
the same time to open the window ; " were there not people 
enough below to bring up your message? and are there not 
doors enough for you to enter, without clambering twenty 
feet up a straight wall, and shattering this beautiful pic- 
ture, the Marriage of St Catlierine, into a thousand pieces!" 
" As to the marriage of St. Catherine," observed his visit- 
er, stepping through the casement, " Kwish I could break 
all marriages as easily; and, as to the motive, your honour, 
I did not liive to wait quietly, and see a pistol-ball walk to- 
wards my witless pate, to convince, by its effects thereupon, 
the unbelieving world that Robin Hays had brains. As to 
the domestics, the doors were locked, and they, I do believe, 
(craving your pardon, sir,) too drunk to open them. As to 
the wall, it^s somewhat straight, and slippery; but what sig- 
nifies a wall to one who can be in safety on a tow-line, and, 
only that between him and eternity'? Thank God! there 
is nothing on my conscience to make my footing tremble, — 

or " 

"Robin Hays," interrupted Burrell at last, "I have lis- 
tened to you with much patience, because I know you love 
to hear the sound of your own voice ; if you bear either mes- 
sage or letter from my worthy friend, Sir Robert Cecil, let 
me have it at once." 
-*' You are in error, sir, under favour." 
^'Indeed! then to wliom am I indebted for this visit; for I 
suppose you came not on your own account]" 

"Ah, Sir Willmott! — you are always wise. Sir Wilmott; 
tmly it would be ill coming on my own account, seeing that 
I had no business of my own to bring me, therefore why 
should T come? and even if I had, Dapple Dumpling travels 
so slowly." 

** This trifling is impertinent," exclaimed the Knight, an- 
Ifrily : *'to your business." 

" f hope it won't end in smoke, as it begins in fire," re- 
plied Robin, slily presenting a roll of the tobacco vulgarly 
called pig-tail. 

"Misshapen wretch!" retorted Burrell in a towering pas- 
sion, flinging the roll directly in his face, "how dare you 
to trifle thus with your superiors? art drunk, or ipad?" 

"Neither, an please ye. Sir Willmott," replied Robin, 
leplacing the tobacco in his bosom ; " only, since you won't 
look into the pig -tail, perhaps you will tell me what I ain 
to say to Hugh Dalton." 
^* augh ly too.* There, give it me; \^*hy did ^oxx iik^V;^ 
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me you came from the Buccaneer? Robin, you arc a mil- 
lion times worse than a fool ! There, sit, good Robin — But, 
no, light me yon lamp ; the fire bums dimly. A murrain 
dli% I can't sec ! There, that will do." 

While Burrell read DaIton*s communication, thus whim- 
ncally but carefully conveyed, Robin had ample time to 
moralize on and observe all around him. 

•* That table," thought the Ranger, " is just a type of the 
times. The Bible, it can hardly be seen for the heap of fool- 
ish expositions, and preachments, in the shape of pamphlets, 
that crowd upon it Just take from the Puritans their vain 
opinions, wild imaginations, false valuations, and the like, 
which they hang over the book that Barbara says has so much 
good in it, (just as the Catholics at San Eustatia trick out 
8ie Saviour^s figure,) and what poor shrunken minds they'd 
have! Then the bottle and glass : that, Fm afraid, typifies the 
Cavalier; the poor Cavalier ! who clings so firmly to the worn, 
and lets go the stronger rope. But mark how the filthy liquor 
stands beside the pure book! — even so are the just and the 
unjust mingled. Ah ! he has been praying with the Lords* 
Commissioners; then drinking, and so forth, the instant their 
backs were turned ! Yet, God hath made the double-fkced 
villain of good proportions, so that a woman can look on him 
with love, though his heart — augh! — I wouldn't have his 
heart for his lands, no, nor for his fine person either. Bar- 
bara can't abide him; she always says he has a black look, — 
and so he has. But hark ! there's knocking at the gate, and 
loud knocking too—Sir Willmott, as the servants can*t 
hear, so can't answer, shall I go downl" 

Burrell was so much occupi^ with his letter, that he 
beard neither the knocking nor Robin's question, but sat, 
his eyes staring on the paper, as if the words were of fire. 
Nor was it a long epistle, though sufSciently important to 
rivet his whole attention. The contents were as follows: 

« Sm, April the 6th, 1656. 

'* Agreeably to your instructions, I went to the house at 
St Vallery, where you told me I was to meet the lady of 
whom we spoke ; but she had left harbour a few hours be- 
fore I entered. With much trouble I succeeded in tracing 
her to a very odd sort of dwelling, a little outside the town, 
yet not in time to overtake her or her attendant Some said 
one thing, and some another; but I could gather no informa- 
tion to be depended on. I remained nearly nine days in the 
neighbourhood, watching every vessel that came in or went 
out; nevertheless, I am persuaded that she has embarked £>r 
Eagland: how, is still a mystery. *' Yours, 
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*The fellow 18 careful enough : can it be possible he haa 

Sxl me false 1 Yet, where the motive, or what?*' mused 
reil aloud. The knocking at the door was repeated, 
but was only answered by the loud baying of a brace of 
hounds. "And are the rascals really drunk?" inquired their 
master in a piteous tone, roused at last to a sense of what 
was passing around him. 

**Ay, fejth, sir; had I not as well go down? for, though 
ill-apparelled as a serving-man, methinks I could do the 
civilities better than the night-wind that howls so cursedly 
^ round the entry." 

" Ay, go, go ! only see that I be not disturbed, unlesB, 
indeed, it be some person I must see — some one of coo- 
I aequence." 

*• Ay," mutter'^d Robin : " so much for modern hospitality!" 
and he hastened to undo the fastening. 

As the chains fell, a small bent figure, completely enve- 
loped in a fur cloak, entered the hall, closely followed by a 
swarthy attendant, whose high features, quick sparkling 
eyes, and downcast look bespoke him one of the tribe of 
Israel. 

" Is Sir Willmott Burrcll within V inquired the stranger, 
letting fall the cloak that had been closely muffled round hia 
face: be spoke, however, in so foreign an accent, that it 
was a moment or two before Robin could reply. 

"I demanded of thee if Sir Wi41mott Burrell of Burrell 
were within V* repeated the old man ; and as Robin observed 
bim more attentively, he perceived that he was dressed in 
the peculiar fashion of the high-born Jews: his beard de- 
scended nearly to his girdle, and his head was surmounted 
by a perpendicular cap of yellow silk. 

"Sir Willmott Burrell is not well," replied Robin; "but 
I will take your name, if it please ye, and return speedily 
with his commands." 

" Manasseh Ben Israel demands instant parley with tho 
Master of Burrell." 

Robin did not bow, because, as an humble Cavalier and a 
proud Christian, he held it a point of duty to hate and avoid 
tbe despised race to which the stranger belonged ; but he 
made a respectful answer, for the riches of the Rabbi and 
the &vour of Cromwell were not to be contemned. He then 
proceeded along the hall, and up some narrow stairs, called 
private, as they led only to the library, and was croesinff 
the apartment for the purpose of announcing Ben Israel, 
\^hen the Jew, who had clo«ely and unobservedly followed 
his footsteps with so light a trcid as even to escape Robin'« 
mxBfjmaaed bm fuddem/f and as suddenky Boxteuot^B^xn!^ 

9* 



MUkg flmn big seat, as if strack by a motketpbalL Tbe 
Old tnan stood before him, his features working, his iips 
mof ifig, but no articolate soond eofovag forth — bis entire 
frame agitated, almdet convulsed ; while Burrell, eserting 
every power of bis mind to the contest, was the first to 
more. He stepped towards the Jew, extending his hand in 
token of amity. Ben Israel touched it not, but raised his 
arm, pointing bis skinny and shrivelled finger towards 
Bttrr^ aiitil it came on a level with his countenance ; then, 
by a desperate exertion, the cracked, strained voice forced a 
passage through his parched throat, and he exclaimed — 

**Mf ehild! — my only one! — Zillah! — my beloved, my 
only, only child ! Do you ramember your own mother, who 
travailed for ye, brought ye forth in pain, and carried, ye, 
and nourished ye in her bosom ? Do ye ever hope to have a 
child, who will tend, and serve, and watoli over you, as mine 
ones did over me 1 If so^ tell, tell mo where mine is ! — ^I 
will bkKS you for the knowledge ! I, an old man, whose 
beard is wJiitS^ implore you who have destroyed her, to tell 
me where she is !" 

The Jev/ flung his cap on the floor, and prostrated him* 
s^- before Burrell, who immediately raised him, and in his 
most persuasive tone sought to sooth and assure the Rabbi 
he had been in every respect misled and misinformed. 

" Sit, good Ben Israel, and comfort yourself; you have, I 
sWMf to you, been^Tossly imposed upon by some malignants 
whom I must^-*-*-Robin ! hunt out the knaves, and bring 
some wine — the best in the old bin, for my good firiend. 
How could you, sir, suppose me capable of betraying the 
confidence you reposed when you introduced me to the abode 
in which your fair daughter dwelt! But granting I had the 
ascendency over her, which from your speech yon seem to 
Infof, how — " 

'* ^ir Christian, stop I" interrupted Ben Israel, who, now 
that ibe first burst of his feelings had found vent,' had com- 
posed himself 80 as to meet bis wily adversary with toleraUe 
ibrtilode : ** Sir Christian, stop ! There are two classes of 
httman kind your sect deceive without regret — ^betray with> 
out eempunction — and destroy, body and soul, without re- 
morse — women and Jews. My daughter, my lost child, wai 
both, ft is naught, sir, naught— mere pastime-^womea's 
hearts and reputations, and old men's gray hairs ! Alas! 
alliHl and is such the religion of England?" The old msB 
bent his head, and moaned heavily ; then, after a little space 
of time, raised himself, and said, ** In the name of the God 
of Jacob, I will take yon. point by point ! Reply unto mf 
^uesii^niil^; and, if thoa canst, aoquil thyssU;'*— A ray of 
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Ami darted over his expressive features, like a bean of 
Hgat athwart a thonder cloud. ^ But no/' he continued, his 
eoQDteaance again darkening, *'it cannot be — ^it cannot 
be-" 

** Worthy Ben Israel! excellent Rabbi !" replied Burrell; 
"dissect me as you will ; and if I answer not thy expecta- 
tion " 

•• Too truly wilt thou answer my expectation," said the 
Jew. ** The Lord of Hosts be praised that these iniquities are 
uipractised by the children of my people ! The innocent 
lamb torn from the fold ; or, what is worse, decoyed from the 
tents of her fathers! Had she been dead, I could have said, 
' The Lord's will be done,' He hath taken the child back 
into her mother's bosom. But answer unto me these points: 
Didst often see Zillah V 

^ I certainly did see your daughter at times, during my 
ftay in Paris." 

*• And why, having delivered' my messages ? Of what 
importance ought thy visits to have been to one of the des- 
pised race V 

" You surely would not impute evil to my inquiring if 
your daughter wished to write to her father when I tbr^ 
warded despatches to England V* 

" Strange, then, she should never have availed herself of 
BQch kindness. Did she give no reason for this neglect of 
k«r parent 1" 

•*! saw so little of her," replied BurrcU carelessly, •* that 
I really forget" 

The Rabbi shook his head. 

*' Perhaps, then, Sir Willmot Burrell, you can remember 
this trinket, and inform me how it came into my daughter's 
hands : it was forced from her previously to her flight.** 

Burrell started, for it was a miniature of himself, which 
he had given her in the bud of his affection. At last he 
brazened oiit an assurance that, however like, it was not 
his; that be could not tell how young ladies obtained minia* 
tore pictures ; that if the Rabbi would look, he would oh* 
lerve the hair and eyes to be much lighter." 

** Man !" exclaimed the Rabbi, fixing his keen black eye 
upon Barrel], ** away from before me ! Guilt and falsehood 
arc on your lip. Your eye, the eye of the proud Christian, 
quails before the gaze of the despoiled and despised Jew; 
were yon innocent, you would stand firm as I do now, erect 
IB your Maker's image. Do you not tremble lest God's owit 
lightning's blast you 1 Did you ever read, and, reading, be- 
lieve the Christian story of Ananias and Sapphira !" 
U Bamll had poetKBaed an atom of humaix fd^\am>>M 
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would have sunk abashed to the earth, and entreated the 
forgiveness of the Rabbi, whose flashing- eyes and cxteDded 
features glared and swelled with indignation ; but the only 
two emotions that at the time contended within him were 
cowardice and pride. Had he the power, gladly would ho 
have struck tlie Jew to death, as a punishinent^fbr what he 
deemed his insolence; but he feared the protecting and 
avenging hand ofCromwell, who never resigned a cherished 
purpose or a cherished person, and whose esteem for the 
learned Rabbi was perfectly known, and much talked of 
about the Court. 

** You cannot avoid crediting me for meekness, Ben Is- 
rael," he said, without, however, raising his eyes from the 
ground, (for his blood boiled in his veins, though he spoke in 
a gentle tone ;) " you have come into my house, rated me 
upon a foul charge, and will not permit me to speak in my 
own defence. Take a cup of this wine, and then 1 will 
hear, if you can adduce it,farther proof than that false por- 
trait" 

The Rabbi touched not the proffered beverage, but with- 
drew from his vest sundry letters, which he unfolded with a 
trembling hand : thoy were the communications he had re- 
ceived from the Polish Jew, with whose family at Paris hia 
daughter had remained. He stated Burrell's extraordinary 
attention to Zillah, during his residence abroad — the fre- 
quent letters that passed between them under pretence of a 
correspondence with iier father — her having received others 
from England since Burrell's return — her total change of 
• manner — and, finally, her having. quitted his house, and hia 
being unable to discover where she had gone. Strong sus- 
picions were added that she had followed Burrell to, and 
was now in, England ; and there was a long and formal ex- 
pression of regret from the Polish Jew that he had ever ad- 
mitted the Christian beyond the threshold of his door. 

The villain breathed more freely when he ascertained 
that the fugitive had not been traced from St. Vallery ; and 
' he felt he could have braved the affair with perfect ease and 
indifference, but for the information conveyed by Dalton'ft 
letter, and the consequent dread of Zillah's appearing be^re 
him, perhaps at the very moment that the oflen-asserted, 
and sworn to, lie passed his iips. It was now more difficult 
to dissemble than he had ever yet found it ; he saw clearly 
that his oaths and protestations made but little impression 
upon the mind of Ben Israel, who filled up every pause ei- 
ther by lamentations for his daughter, execrations- on her 
seducer, or touching appeals to one whose feelings wcm 
' centred in fieif, and wlio tiherefoore h«A Uute eym^thy for 
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tbat wovld mote a heart of etone. BaneQ 
• Ifaoioaghly overpowered by the events of the eveliiliff, 
ttit the only point of exertion on which his mind raUiaa« 
was a strong wish to rid himself of the Jew as speedihr m 
jnsftle, 80 that he might find opportunity to collect and ar- 
nage his thoughts — it therefore occurred to him to asRune 
the bearing of injured innocence, as protestations had been 
of no avail ; he accordingly said, in a tone and with a man- 
lier 80 earnest, that at the moment it almost destroyed the 
suspicions of the Rabbi : — 

" Sir, I have over and over again asserted enough to coo- 
vioce any rational person that I know nothing of the criae 
yoa impute to roe ; having, in my own estimation, performed 
all that could be rcquir^, I must now withdraw. If yoa 
please to lay your statement before his highness^ I will de- 
fend myself, as I have now done, and let him judge between 
thee and me." 

^ I have not been yet able to gain speech with the choseo 
in krael,^ replied Manassch; "he hath been much from 
borne on secret service for the good of his people." 

Burrell exulted at this knowledge, and again protested 
his innocence in the strongest terms. Manasseh rose to do- 
part Burrell pressed him to remain ; but the old man re8fr> 
lotely refused. 

" I nnt about to go forth from ^our dwelling. If you have 
not been the seducer of my child, I crave your pardon 'm 
deep humility, and will do penance in sackcloth and ashes 
fcr having wrongfully accused yOu ; but," be added bitterly^ 
** if yon have wronged me, and devoted her soul to destruo* 
tion, may the curse of the old Jew enter into your veins, and 
eordle the red blood to a hot and destroying poison ! — may 
the flowers of the spring be to you scentless and revolting! 
—may the grass wither under your footsteps! — may the 
waters of the valley be even as molten lead unto your 
parched lips ! — ^may " 

" Dog <rf* an unbeliever !" exclaimed Burrell, whose tem- 
per could no longer brook the taunting curses of the old 
Ban, and whose coward spirit quailed beneath them, **hM 
thvfinil tongue, lest I pluck it from between thy teeth. Had 
I becm a circumcised Jew, and thou a Christian, I could not 
have listened with more humility ; and this is the reward of 
my ibrbearance-— curses deep and bitter as the waters oSfhe 
dead sea." 

*• They cannot harm, if thou art innocent I have neither 
broken bread nor tasted salt within thy walls; and now I 
shake tbe dust from off my feet upon thy threshold. Thy 
wotds at fixit were of hone/ and the hoiioy-€Oia\H\3iVLXi^^'l 
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are they as gall. Others must deal with thee. The prayw 
of the bereaved father was as a tinkling cymbal in thine 
ears; but the curse — the curses knocked at thy heart, and it 
trembled. Others must deal with tliee." 

Manasseh Ben Israel repeated the curse with terrible ei> 
ergy ; then shaking the dust from his sandals, he passed, and 
entered, with bis attendant, the carriage that awaited him 
at the gate. 

Burrell was convinced, and humbled by the convictionv 
that an irresistible impulse had compelled him to desert his 
sophistry, and stand forth in his reaf character before oao 
who had the ear-of the Protector, and whose religions per- 
suasion had not prevented his advancement, or his being re- 
fifarded as a man of extraordinary mental attainments, even 
m a country, the prejudices of which, always deeply-rooted, 
were at that time peculiarly directed against the Jew& 
This people were devoted in their attachment to Cromwell; 
and it was believed that they would not have scrupled to de- 
clare him the Messiah, could they have traced his descent 
in any degree, however remote, to the dwellers in Judah. 
Manasseh had mixed so much with Christians, and had been 
treated by the Protector so completely as an equal, that he 
retained bat little of the servility of tone or manner^ and 
less of the crinwinar and submissive demeanour, that charao 
terizod his tribe; he therefore spoke boldly to Sir Willmott 
Burrell, after a burst of strong and bitter feeling. He knew 
himself protected by the ruler of England, and felt undaunt- 
ed in the presence of one he could easily destroy ; but then 
he was a father, and as such impelled by Nature to adopt 
every expedient that might promote the disclosure of a se- 
cret on which almost his life depended, and which, he 
doubted not, was in some shape or other in the keeping of 
his wily opponent 

"A pretty scrape my villanie^ have brought me into!" 
thought Burrell, as he returned to his chamber ; " the ghA 
will come over — that stops a wedding. Suppose I were to 
take Zillah to wife — the old rascal would not give me a ma« 
raved i. Suppose, before I have secured Constance, Crom- 
well listens to the Rabbi's tale — he will forbid my marriage, 
to please the accursed Jew; and I-^raay blow my brauM 
out Suppose I marry at once-^But bow 1 Lady Cecil not 
many weeks dead ! — I must manage it, however," he conti- 
nued, pacing the apartment, while Robin, who had ascer- 
tained the impossibility of rousing the ill-governed menials 
from their state of hopeless debauchery, amused himself b? 
counting the number of times the Master of Burrell walked 
up and down the room. At length, finding such dull watdh 
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mg wearisome, he ventured to enter, and inquire if he were 
to remain at Burrell House, or return to the Gull's Nest. 

^ Well thought on, Robin Hays," said the Knight, as if 
roused, and not unpleasantly, from himself and his thoughts; 
^ You will rest here to-night, and accompany me to Cecil 
Place on the morrow. See to these rioters, of whom I must 
rid ray house." 

" You had better do it then immediately," retorted Ro- 
bin, ''or'thcy will save you trouble by ridding you of your 
house." 

"True, good Robin; you are ready-witted." 

**And to keep up my character. Til back to Cecil Place 
Hub very hour," muttered Robin, as he closed the door; 
** there is one there who must not tarry the coming of Sir 
Willmott BurrelL" 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Bat each it i« : and thonrii Tre may be taught 
To have in cbildbood life, ere love we linow. 

Yet life is QselesB till by reason taught. 
And tove and reason up together grow. 

Sir W. Davuuitt. 

** And, indeed, my grave Lady CoBstance plays with the 
poor fish in a very sportsmanlike manner ; only, metbiaito, 
a little too shy, and a trifle too sensitive ! Marry, girl ! 
what a most yielding, docile, and aftectionate wife yon 
would make ! — ^like one of the heroines in the ancient Spa- 
nish romances ; or such a one as — Judith ! — no— for yoa 
would never venture to chop off a man's head-^--Stay — did 
she so?— or — Barbara! you afe well read in Scripture his- 
tory; and though you ply your needle so industriously, that 
will not prevent your cidlin^ to mind some of the holy 
women in the Bible, to whom your mistress may be ana- 
pared." 

Barbara Iverk, who had no other duty at Cecil Place than 
to wait upon tlie young heiress or assist in her embroidery, 
was considered and treated more as an humble companion 
than a menial ; and Lady Frances Cromwell talked just tuB 
freely to Mistress Cecil in her presence, as if they were 
perfectly alone. Nor was such confidence ever abused ^j 
the gentle girl. She moved within her small circle likokao 
attendant satellite upon a brilliant star — silent and submis- 
sive — ^yet ever in her place, ever «miling, innocent and 
happy— 

<* A maid whom there were few to praise. 
And very few to love." 

Simple and single-minded, her soul had never been conta- 
minated bv the idea, much less the utterance, of falsehood. 
Even to CJonstantia, the fulness of her worth and fideli^ 
was unknown ; although the bare contemplation of Barbara^ 
ever parting fh>m her, was one of actual pain. 

She replied to the lively question of the Lady Frances in 
her usual straightforward and unpresuming manner: a man- 
ner that afibrded considerable amusement to the meirr 
trifler, by whom the little Puritan was commooJy spokcai o^ 
while absent, aa ** the fresh primrose.*' 
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J* Indeed, my Lady, I do not like mixing up pi'ofiuie and 
% things together." 

"Pie, Barbara ! to c^l your mistress profane. Constance, 
oopiit down those heavy poems of Giles Fletcher, and 
fen to your bower-^naiden, describing you as one of the 
pro&ne." 

Constance looked up and smiled ; while poor Barbara en- 
deavoured to free herself from the charge with earnestness 

and humility. 

" My Lady Frances, I ask your pardon ; but I can hardly, 
I fear, make you understand what I mean. I know that Mie* 
tress Cecil is always aiming at the excellence to which the 
holy women of Scripture attained, — ^but " 

** Then she has not attained their holiness in your esti- 
mation 1 She is too earthly still 1" 

'^She is my dear and noble lady, and to know her is to 
lo?e h0rj" replied Barbara, her brown, affectionate eyes 
swimming in tears at the wilful perversion of her words. 
** May I CHBg, Lady Frances, that you will condescend not 
to question so poor and simple a girl as myself on What I 
know so little of)" 

" There you arc again in error, Barbara," retorted her 
tormentor, who, like most wits, cherished a jest more than 
the feelings of those she jested with ; " I condescend when 
questioning, not when silent" 

Barbara made no reply, and Lady Frances, who was at the 
same time pulling to pieces a superb fan of ostrich feathers, 
proceeded to open her light battery against Constantia, 

" How is Sir Robert this morning 1 I wish he were rid 
of the rheumatism, and with us again. I have hardly seen 
him since the valiant De Guerre made his appearance among 
as, except at dinner; and, indeed, he looks ill, though — 
heigh ho ! — I wish all papas were as accommodating, and 
let their daughters flirt with whom they like." 

"Flirt, Lady Frances!" 

" Yes, flirt. Mistress Cecil ! Is there any thing appalling 
in the word 1 though I believe it somewhat of the newest 
Now, poor I have no skill in these matters! If. I see a 
pretty fellow, I care not who knows it; I like a jest, a laugh, 
tempered with all rightful modesty. I do not prim my 
mouth— tutor my eyes into sobriety — nor say amen, like 
old Will's Macbeth, to those who say *God bless us!' I 
laugh my laugh, and look my look, and say my say, though 
I am youngest, and, by God's grace, wildest of his High- 
ness the Protector's children." 

••Where got you your gay spirit, Lady Frances 1" said. 
CoasUmtia, rising and stepping towatda bet* 

VOL. I. 10 
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«* My mother is a discreet matnm as need be, but m^ 
&dier was not always one of the gloomy rulers of thif 
gloomy land : he had his wild days, £oogh it is treason to 
neak of them now ; and, in sooth, lie sometimes forgets 
2at yomig blood runs swifter than old — ^Uow he lectures 
poor Richard ST 

** The Lord Richard is not cast in his great fiUher's 
mould; he is a gentler and a feebler spirit; one who lo?e8 
to hear of, or to read of, great deeds, rather than to aCt thou. 
lady Faucouberg is more like your father." 

** My sister Mary would certainly have made a fine man. 
It was one of Nature^slilunders to convert such coarse clay 
into a woman.** 

^ She has a noble mind, Frances, though not so holy a 
one as the Lady Claypole." 

** Well, dear Constance, you are very good to bear with 
me. Suppose, now, my father, instead of sending me here, 
had commanded that I should sojourn and mystify with that 
righteous Mrs. Lambert, whom he magnifies into a model of 
hdiness ; what a time I should have pc^sed ! Why, the nuns, 
whom the holy Sexburga placed up yonder, had not as much 
loneliness ; don't you Siink the place was admirably adapt- 
ed fi)r an elopement? I am certain — nay, you need not 
smile — fi>r I am quite certain, that every one of the seven- 
ty-seven maidens, of whom history tells us, including the 
<marming Ermenilda herself, fully made up their minds to 
run off with the Danes before they came to the island. I 
wish, though, that your &ther could be persuaded to consi- 
der this only a summer residence, for it must be a little 
dreary, I think. Not that I feel it such, for you are so kind; 
and just as we were beginning to grow a little dull or so, a 
flourish — and enter Wdter De Guerre — under the auspices 
of Major Wellmore ! Ha ! ha! ha! Wdl, it has amused 
me so much. He certainly is a most charming person, and 
if one, who is not here, were here, I ^ould be inclined to 
tease him a little by my vast admiration of this gentleman. 
By the way, Sir Willmott Burrell has little reason to thank 
Major Wellmore for this new introduction ; though it nrast 
be quite delightful to make either a lover or a husband jea- 
lous. Ah, I see you do not agree with me, I did not expect 
you would; but, do you know, I have taken it into my head 
that this De Guerre is not De Guerre." 

*• Indeed ! who is he theni" 

'* That, Constantia, is exactly what I want to know — and 
I think you could unravel the mystery. 

** My dear Frances, you are a veiy unaccountable perBon; 
aJuvys playing fidse jouxaelf^ you baxdiY evec ^ve peofI» 
credit m being true.^ 
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" You are vastly complimentary. Ah, Constance, when 

n come to Hampton, you must learn some court obser- 

inces. When we were children toother, we spoke truth.** 

"Were we not very happy then?' 

" We were," said Frances, drawing a heavy siffh ; •* but 

<m changed the times since then ! Constance, uiose who 
ralk along a precipice may well dread falling. Gray, giddy 
18 1 am, dromwell has not a child who glories in hmi more 
than I dd" 

**And well you may," added Constance, whose dignity of 
soul led her to appreciate, with as much judgment as enthu- 
siasm, the extraordinary man who commanded the admira- 
tion, not only of England, but of Europe. " Well may you 
he proud of the most successful statesman, the most resolute 
general, the most useful Christian that ever governed a 
state. By his power he holds our enemies in subjection; 
and guides our friends by his wisdom. I am but a poor po- 
litician, yet, methinks, I could almost worship your father 
finr the spirit and humanity with which he succours those 
poor persecuted Vaudois, who have kept their faith pure as 
the breath of their native valleys: when I think of this, even 
the conqueror is forgotten in the man." 

^ You are a dear noble creature," exclaimed Frances, as 
she gazed with admiration upon the animated and expressive 
countenance of her companion ; then encircling her neck, and 
kissing her cheek, with that delightful warmth of manner, 
which can spring only from warmth of feeling, she conti- 
nued, "I wisli, my love, that flush were always on your cheek. 
You nourish some secret sorrow, Constance ; nay, I am sure 
you do; and I will write and say so to my sister Claypole, 
who is worthy to be your confidant, as well as your god- 
mother, though I am not Nay, nay, I know it well : lad- 
mire, but do not quite understand you — ^The heavens are 
eiven us to hope for, and the sun to look upon, and — ^But 
dear me! that would be — a simile! I vow that sounded 
like rhyme ; but here comes reason, in the shape of our new 
Knight Adieu! dear Constantial— Barbara! that is sure- 
ly &hin Hays, groping among the slopes like a huge hedge- 
hog. Did you not waut to consult him as to the manage- 
ment G^ the peewit's eggs ?" 

•• In truth, yes, my Cwy," replied Bartwira, rising from a 
half-finished carnation: " May I go, mistress 1" 

Constance assented.* 

•♦ May / go, mistress?" repeated Lady Frances, mimick* 
ing Barbara^s tone and courtesy, in her light-hearted gaiety 

•• Yes,** replied Constantia firmly, •• I would ratheryw 
dii ; ftr 1 Inre something particular to aay to ^«^Y^i^^ 
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'*Now, is not that just like Cpnstance Cecil?'* thought 
Lady Frances, as she left the room ; *' another would have 
said any thing rather than the truth — Yet is truth a noble 
thing : something to venerate as well as love — the best of 
virtues, the wisest of counsellors, and the firmest of friends. 

Constance rose from her seat as the Cavalier entered; 
but there was an expression of deep sorrow over bis whole 
countenance, that was almost immediately communicated 
to hers. What an extraordinary and undefinablc {ie is that 
' which binds souls and sympathies together — the voice, that 
is heard only by the ear of affection — the look, that only 
one can understand — the silent thrill of happiness or of an- 
guish, communicated by a smile or by a sigh ! The world 
may sneer at, or may condemn ; yet most true it is, that 
they who love with the most purity and the most truth, 
draw nearest to that great Spirit who is tlie perfection of 
both! 

" I am come," said De Guerre, " to bid for awhile fare- 
well to Mistress Cecil ; " to thank her for the kindness I 
have received under this roof; and to assure her that it can 
never be forgotten." 

"You have received but little attention — too little, in- 
deed—yet, my father's health — our recent heavy affliction, 
will, I am sure, plead for us, and win an excuse. I was 
not, however, aware that your departure would come so 
suddenly. Is my father apprized of it 1" 

"He is not: — forgive me, lady; but I could not avoid 
saying how much aqd how truly I have felt the kind consi- 
deration you have bestowed upon* one who, however worthy, 
I hope, in many respects, has nevertheless deceived you." 

"De Guerre may deceive me," replied Constance, with 
considerable emotion, extending oQe hand as she spoke, and 
covering her face with the other, " De Guerre may deceive 
me, but Walter, dear Walter, never." 

The young man took her offered hand, and pressed it affec- 
tionately to his lips. " Ah ! how soon you saw in the Cavalier 
the companion and playmate of your childhood, though you 
believed him dead ! Women have quick eyes, and warm 
hearts for old friends. Unrecognised by my nurse—^iy your 
father, — ^yet discovered by you-^by you only, Constance ! 
I need not say, do not betray me; do not breathe even to 
those walls who it is that has entered within them ; let it 
remain secret as the grave — But I need not urge you thus, 
for treachery is not in your nature ; let me talk of other 
things, and a^k by what token, Constance, did you trace me 
through the disguise that years, and the burning sun of 
many a parched land, have thxoNVUOvei my features and my 
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"It was ^r Toice that struck me first, — some tones 
sod modulations, that I well remembered when you called 
aj dog : — ^then the unfi>rgotten locket which you placed 
in my hand, which, when I had seen you, I knew ooidd 
faave been placed there by no other : — then — " Constance 
paused and blushed, she ou^t to have felt angry at the 
liberty that had been taken with her tresses, but she gave no 
expression to such a feeling ; and the pause was broken by the 
Cavalier, who drew from his bosom the beautiful braid dT 
which the maiden had been robbed. 

The colour on Constantia's cheek was succeeded by a 
deadly paleness. 

**Ah\ what a moment it was, by that old temple, the lily 
triumphing over the rose on your fair cheek, even more 
than now, yet with such mild and gentle triumph, one scarce 
could wish it less ; your eyes veiled by those soft lashes— > 
Well, no more — ^I will say no more of tliis. I tried my poor 
skill to call. you back to life, and, just as I succeeded, your 
companion and attendant came in sight. Since then, this 
dear memento has nestled near my heart, a shield against 
evil, and against evil thoughts. What ! still so pale 1 you 
must be ilC my sweet friend," he inquired tenderly. 

"No, Walter, not in body ; but wherefore should you bear 
that braid so near you '." 

"Sweet Constance, may I now call you by that dear 
name! Oh, how my heart rebelled against the sound 
* Mistress Cecil !-^Truly is love a republican, for he does 
not recognise titles; though, perhaps, it were better to de- 
scribe him as a despot, acknowledging none that are not of 
his own creation. Why should I not wear the braid * 
Though now an outlawed man, it may not be always thus; 
the time will come when my^wn arm shall win the way 
to glory and to fortune." 

**I doubt it not — I doubt it not; — ^but — save that nothing 
can make your fortunes a matter of indifference to the friend 
and companion of your childhood — I can have no greater 
interest in you, nor you in me. But why prevent my say- 
ing to my father that the lost bird is found 1 Methmks I 
would gladly know with him the mysteries of your disap- 
pearance, and the still greater one of your concealment; 

suffer that I tell ^" The Cavalier smiled a smile so moody, 

80 full of sad expression, that she paused. 

** Not 80 ; I cannot explain any thing : perhaps (if your 
words be serious) the time may never come when I can ex- 
plain. As to your father, if you ever valued Walter, I 
charge you, even as you now value his life, that you giye 
hint to no human he'mg of his existence. 1 ttxa vox^ '^{^n. 

10* 
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will keep ray secret ; strange as may seem the request, still 
you will grant it." 

'* Yet surely, Walter, you may confide in one who sorrowed 
£>r her playmate, with a lengthened and deep grief; but'*--- 
she slowly added, observing the altered expression of bis 
countenance, ** remember, I can only be to you a friend." 

The words were uttered in a tone not to be misconceived. 
The Cavalier understood and felt it 

** Better, then, that I had gone forth, as I was about to do, 
in ignorance that any here recognised the ruined and out- 
cast Walter * Can there be truth in the rumour, tliat one 
60 young, so beautiful, bearing the soflened impress of a 
noble and immortal mind upon a brow so lofty, is a willing 
sacrifice to a coward and villain ? Bid I not hear you, with 
my own ears, protest to the Lady Frances Cromwell, that, 
ofyour own free will, you would never marry this Sir Will- 
mott Burrell 1 and, if it be so, if you spoke truth then, who 
dare compel you, wealthy and high-born, to give your hand 
where your heart is not 1 Oh, you are not the free true- 
hearted girl, that, twelve years ago, leaped upon your native 
hills to meet the sunshine and the breeze, and often — alaa I 
alas ! that it should only have been in mere sportivenesa-^ 
declared that — But no matter-^I see it all, and, future Lady 
of Burrell, bid you farewell and for ever." 

Constance replied with tears, yet calmly and firmly ; 
** Walter, be not cruel ; or at least be not unjust You wero 
ever impetuous, but also ever ready to repair the evil you 
had done. It is ill of you to use so harsh a word against one 
who has never wronged you. Alas ! could you but read my 
heart, you would also judge of me otherwise ; but think of 
me as your friend — your fervent and fidthful fi:iend-^I will 
not prove unworthy." 

The Cavalier was about to reply, when Robin Hays was 
ushered into the room by Barbara, who immediately with- 
drew. After bowing with due respect to Constance, he was 
about to whisper into the ear of the Cavalier, who, however, 
desired him to speak put, as be had naught to conceal from 
that lady. The Ranger seemed but little astonished at re- 
ceiving such a command, and without farther ceremony 
proceeded. 

** I did hope, sir, that you would have left Cecil Place be- 
fore this ; Sir Willmptt Burrell will, I am certain, arrive 
within an hour : and you know it is the Skipper's earnest 
desire that you should not meet" 

** Robin, you told me all this but a little time past ; and I 
)mow not why I am to hear it luntin. I h^ive naufffat to fear 
/hwB this BurtelL" ^ 
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"It vould be certainly unsafe, were there a possibility of 
hk suspecting you« fibr bis-^" Again Constantia interrupted 
bemelf; she had been on the point of betraying her know- 
ledge of Sir Willmott's jealous and impatient temper; and, 
ifter a pause, she added, ^*but there is little danger of that; 
as a boy, he never saw you ; and he must respect the friei^ 
of Major Welimore." 

'* Ab, madam !'* observed Robin, '* he is no respecter of 
persons; and I see no reason why two should meet again, 
vbo have already so roughly handled each other." 

"Where did they meet]" inquired Constance eagerly. 

** There is no time to tell the story now, lady," replied 
fiobin impatiently. '* As I see you know this gentleman, 
and knowing him, are too generous not to be interested in 
his favour, urge, I beseech you, his instant departure from 
Cecil Place. Surely I ean explain every thing as well as 
he. It was Dalton's wish* " 

" I bitterly grieve to hear that you have aught to do with 
80 bold, 80 bad a man as Dalton," said Constance hastily; 
"hb name brings to my remembrance feelings of undefined 
pain, for which I cannot account It is long since I have 
beard of hire; but something poor Barbara communicated to 
me in her innocence, made me suspect he had been here. 
Go then; and take my prayers, and (tiiough nothing worth, 
it may be,) my blessing. And now, farewell-^^farewell — 
at least for a time I" 

''We must meet again, Constance! say (mly that you 
will see me once more before — ^" 

**By heavens!" exclaimed Robin, "you stand dallying 
bere, and there is Sir Willmott himself coming down the 
avenue at full speed! Lady, I entreat your pardon for my 
faoldnes9^<-But go, lady, go, I beseech you ! — ^for then> and 
not till then, will he depart." 

Cons^nce did not trust herself in the room a moment 
kxiger. Afler briefly collecting her thoughts, which bad 
laboured unceasingly to unravel the mysteries that sur- 
ronnded the Cavalier, she entered her father^s chamber. 
He had been evidently suffering from illness, and was seated 
m a large easy chair, his feet resting upon cu^ihions, while 
the Reverend Jonas Fieetword read from time to time out 
of sundry pious books that were placed on a table before 
him. The preacher paused as she approached, and signi- 
fied his intention of walking forth **to meet the man of 
Borrell," who, he understood from the wild youth called 
Robin Hays, was to arrive ere noon. It was a precious op- 
portiinity, one not tp be neglected, for coltivating the rich 
0^ mwainthfiXboly land. 
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When the worthy divine was fairly out of the room, 
Constance delivered a message from the Cavalier, stating . 
that he had been obliged to leave Cecil Place without taking 
a persona] leave of his kind host; and repeated his expres- 
sions of gratitude for the attentions he had experienced 
during his brief sojourn. 

" Thank God, he is gone !" replied the Baronet, drawing 
his breath freely, as if relieved from a painful oppression. 
'* Introduced as he was, it was impossible not to treat him 
with respect, but he strangely disturbed me. Did you not 
think him a cold, suspicious youthl'* 

"I cannot say I did, sir." 

*'You are singularly unsuspicious, Constance, for one 00 
wise: you ought to learn distrust; it is a dark, a dreadful, 
but a useful let^son." 

"Mcthinks one has not need to study how to be wretched; 
suspicion has to me ever seemed the school of misery." 

The Baronet made no reply to this observation, but soon 
after abruptly exclaimed — 

"He will not come again, I suppose." 

Constance did not know. 

He then fancied he could walk a little; and, pressing to 
his side the arm on which he leaned, said — 

"Ah, my child! a willing arm is more delightful to a 
parent than a strong one. Wilt always love thy father, 
Constance 1" 

" My dear father, do you doubt iti" 

" No, my child; but suppose tliat any circumstance should 
make me poor 1" 

"You will find what a nice waiting-maid your daughter is." 

"Suppose I were dishonoured?" 

"Public honour is given and taken by a breath, and is 
therefore of little worth; but the private and more noble 
honour is in our own keeping: my father keeps it safely." 

"But suppose that I deserved the ill word of all mankind!" 

"My dear father, why trouble yourself or me with such a 
thought? — if it so happened, you would still be my parent; 
but such an event is impossible." 

The Baronet sighed, as if in pain. Constance looked 
anxiously into his face, and noted that a cold and clammy 
perspiration stood thickly on his brow. 

" You had better sit down, dear sir." 

"No, my child, I shall be better for a little air; let uiB go 
into the library." 

As they entered the room, a scene of solemn drollery 
presented itself, that a humorous painter might well demre 
to portny, Kneeling on a high-backed and cwlouufy- 
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caned chair, was seen the lean, laxky figure of Fleetword, 
placed within a foot of tlie sofa, on which, in the most 
vaanaj manner and discontented attitude, sat the Master of 
Barrell. The preacher had so turned the chair that he 
leaned over it, pulpit-fashion; holding his small pocket 
Bible in his hand, he declaimed to his single auditor with 
as much zeal and energy as if he were addressing the Lord 
Protector and his court The effect of the whole was 
heightened by the laughing face and animated figure of 
Lady Frances -Cromwell, half-concealed behind an Indian 
fikreen, from which she was, unperceived, enjoyii^g the cap- 
tivity of Burr^ll, whom, in her half-playful, half-serious 
moods, she invariably denominated "the false black Knight'* 
Fleetword, inwardly rejoicing at the increase of his congre- 
gation, of whose presence, however, he deemed it wisdom 
to appear ignorant, had just exclaimed — 

^ Has not the word of the Lord come to me, as to Elisha 
m the Uiird year? and shall I not do His bidding 1" 

"Thou art a wonder in Israel, doubtless," said Burrell, 
literally jumping from his seat, and that so rudely as nearly 
to overturn the pulpit arrangement of the unsparing minis- 
ter; "but I must salute my worthy triend, whom I am sorry 
to see looking so ill." 

"Perform thy salutations, for they are good," said the 
preacher, adjusting the chair still farther to his satisfaction, 
"and after that I will continue; for it is pleasant repealing 
the things that lead unto salvation." 

** You would not, surely, sir," said Lady Frances, coming 
forward and speaking in an under-tone, " continue to repeat 
poor Lady Cecil's funeral sermon before her husband and 
daughter 1-r-they could not support it" 

** You speak like the seven wise virgins," replied Fleet- 
word, putting one of his long limbs to the ground, as if to 
descend; and then as suddenly drawing it back, he added, 
"But the Lord's servant is not straitened; there are many 
rivers in Judah, so the faithfbl may drink at another stream." 
"I wish you would come with me," sitid Lady Frances, 
rightly interpreting the entreating look of Constantia, "or 
TiSher, come with uSj for I am sure Mistress Cecil has much 
to say to, and I have much to hear fi*om, you : we will leave 
Sir Robert and Sir Willmott to talk over the affairs of this 
CTeat natidn; temporal matters must be attended to, you 
know : and though"^^8he looked for a moment at Burrell, 
who0e countenance had not yet regained its usual suavity-— 
**I am sorry to be the means of depriving Sir Willmott of 
much necessary instruction, I have no doubt you will mako 
■p the deSciencjr to biai at aome future time.^* 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The ioote season that bud and blome forth bring*. 

With green hath clad the hill, and eke the Vale, 
The nightingale with fethers new she singa^ 

The turtle. to her mate hath told the tale, 
Somer is come, for every sfMray now springs. 



And thas I see among these pleasant things. 
Echo care decay; and yet my sorrow springs. 



It may be readily imagined that Burrell remained in t 
state of extreme perplexity after the receipt of Dalton^s let- 
ter, and the departure of Ben Israel. He saw there was now 
but one course that could preserve him from destructioD, and 
resolved to pursue it: — to cajole or compel Sir Robert Cecil 
to procure the immediate fulfilment of the marriage contract 
between himself and Constance. This was his only hope, 
the sheet-anchor to which he alone trusted; he felt assured 
that, if the Protector discovered his infamous seduction of 
the Jewess Zilkih, he would step in, from a twofold motive, 
and prevent his union : in that he esteemed both the Rabbits 
wisdom and his wealth, and was most unlikely to sufier one 
aa whom hjs favour had been bestowed so freely, to be in- 
jured and insulted with impunity ; and next, inasmuch as be 
entertained a more than ordinary regard for Constance Ceol, 
the child of an ancient friend, and the god-daughter of the 
Lady Clay pole. Of this regard he had, within a few weeks^ 
^ven a striking proof, in having selected Cecil Place above 
more splendid mansions, and the companionship of its yootb- 
fbl mistress, in preference to many more eager candidates 
for such an honour, when, for certain weighty reasons* be 
deemed a temporary absence from the Court essential tft 
the comfort and prosperity of the Lady Frances. 

The friendship that had subsisted between the fiimily of tiie 
Protector and that of Sir Robert Cecil, was, as we have inti- 
mated, not of recent growth; the Lady Cromwell and Lad; 
Cecil had been friends long before the husband of the former 
had been called to take upon him the high and palmy 
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kftl Imka his name so gloriously* so honourably — but» alasi 
a some respects also, so unhappily with the history of his 
xmntry. When an humble and obscure individual at Ips- 
wich, the visits of the Lady Cecil were considered as coo* 
lescensions upon her ^rt towards friends of a respectable 
^etof a much inferior rank. Times had changed; bat he 
irho was now a king in all but the name, and far beyond <Mr- 
linary kings in the power to have his commands obeyed as 
indely as Uie winds of heaven could convey them — remem- 
iiered the feelings that held sway in lowlier, yet perhaps in 
liappier days ; and, although Tarely a guest at Cecil Place, 
be continued a staunch friend to the family, to whom he had 
upon several occasions extended the simple hospitalities of 
Bampton Court 

Towards the Lady Constance, his sentiments of respect 
and regard had been frequently and markedlv expressed. 
When he beheld the fading beauty of the mother reviving 
with added graces and attraction in the &ir form, and ex- 
pressive countenance of the daughter, it was with feelings 
of pride, unusual to him, tbat be remembered his wife had 
been among the first to cherish and estimate the promise 
which the youth had given, and which the coming woman- 
hood of Con&tance was surely about to fulfil. 

Moreover, two sons of -Sir Robert had fought and died by 
thesideof the Protector, having been schooled in arms under 
his own eye ; and had there been no other motive for his 
interference, he was not a man to have looked on the dead 
features of his brave companions, and have felt no interest 
in the relations who survived them. To the only remaining 
scion of a brave and honourable race, Cromwell, therefore, 
had many reasons for extending his protection and his re- 
gard. Sir Robert, perhaps, he considered more as an in- 
strument than as a friend ; for Cromwell, like every other 
great statesman, employed friends sometimes as tools, yet 
tools never as friends — a distinction that rulers in all coun- 
ties would do well to observe. It is an old and a true sav- 
ing, ^that a place showeth the man ;" few at that time could 
Pook upon the Protector, either in a moral or political point 
^ view, without a blending of astonishment and adminir 
WD at his sudden elevation and extraordinary power; and 
Niore especially, at his amazing influence over all who came 
^Ihin the magic circle of which he was the centre. Bur- 
^U of Burrell he regarded as a clever, but a dangerous 
^fn ; and was not, perhaps, sorry to believe that his union 
pith BO true a friend to the Commonwealth as Constance 
F^ would convert him from a doubtful adherent, into a 
^'■tfinned partisan, and gain over to his cause many of the 
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wavering, but powerfbl faroilies of Kent and SUsBeZ) witk 
whom he was connected! 

Burrell, however^ had succeeded in satisfying CromWdl 
that the proposed union had the full consent and approba' 
tion, not only of Sir Robert Cecil) but of his daug-hter**- 
The protracted illness of Lady Cecil had much estranged 
Constance from her friends, and^ as the subject was never 
alluded to in any of the letters that passed between ber and 
her godmother, it was considered that the marriage was not 
alone one of policy, but to which, if the heart of Constance 
were not a party, her mind was by no means avenge. Of 
the Protector's views upon these several topics^ Burrell wm 
fully aware ; and he dreaded the discovery, not only of bia 
own conduct, but of the feeling that existed towards him 
on the part of his affianced bride ; tliere were other topks 
that did not so readily occur to the mind of Burrell, but that 
would have been of themselves sufficiently weighty to have 
confirmed his worst fears for his own safety,«-the Protec- 
tor's stern love of justice, and his especial loathing of that 
vice of which tlie villain had been guilty, Had the Jew, 
Ben Israel, and the maiden, Constance Cecil, been indiffe- 
rent persons in his sights the double treachery of BurreU 
would have been requited upon his head. 

Next to Hugh Dalton, no man possessed so unbonnded, 
and so apparently unaccountable an influence over Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil as Sir Willmott Burrell : he knew, as we have 
elsewhere stated, many of his secrets, and shrewdly guessed 
at others of more weighty import, while, with the ready sa- 
gacity of an accomplished knave, he contrived to appear 
well acquainted with matters of which he was altogether 
ignorant, but the existence of which he had abundant rea- 
sons for suspecting. The enfeebled health and growmg in- 
firmities of the ]£ronct rendered him an easy prey to his 
wily acquaintance, who, driven to his last resource, resolved 
upon adopting any course that might save him from destruc- 
tion, by inducing Sir Robert, not only to sanction, bat com- 
mand an immediate marriage with his daughter. 

In commencing the conversation with BurreN, Sir Robert 
peevishly complained of the annojrance to which be had 
been subjected in receiving and accommodating the yomif 
friend of Major Welmore, although he abstained from tbe 
indulgence of feelings similar to those he had exhibited in 
the presence of his daughter. He then murmured bitterir 
of sleepless nights— of restless days — of watchings %m 
weariness— of hideous dreams — of tbe toils, tumnoSs, sod 
unfaithfulness of the world— the usual theme of those wfco 
have done nothing to merit its fidelity; and, as Sir Will* 
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tiott Barren looked upon him, he marvelled at the change 
tkjUbutafew weeks had wrought in his appearance; his 
avod seemed so enfeebled, that he deemed it even more al- 
ined than his body. He was, moreover, much astonished 
llfind that he dwelt so little upon his recent aud most hea- 
qrloes; for the attachment between Sir Robert Cecil and 
m wife had been remarkable at a time when domestic hap- 
liness was even the court fashion. But here Burrell was 
ik&ult; he knew nothing of the position in which Sir Ro- 
krtat present stood with regard to Hugli Dalton, and was 
Ikerefore ignorant of the positive peril by which he was en- 
Ipiopassed ; a peril so great and so immediate, as to render 
iim in a degree insensible to the affliction under which he 
kd 60 recently and so painfully laboured. Oflcn, in his 
ibeary night watches, when sleep set no seal upon his ach- 
i^ lids, of when they closed for a little over the strained 
nd worn eyeballs, and then opened in terror at frightful 
ttiges that haunted his fevered fancy — often at such times 
kd he endeavoured to offer up a thanksgiving, that she was 
|Mie from the wrath, the avenging horrors — the approach 
i which he dreaded a thousand times more than death. 

The application tliat had been made to the Protector for 
])Blton*8 pardon, had been treated as he expected ; and his 
«ly chance of accomplishing the object of the Buccaneer, 
DOW rested on the possibility of his gaining over certain 
persons of the court, to exert their influence with Cromwell 
HI the outlaw's behalf Sir Robert's personal interest did 
aot extend far, but the influence of his gold did. The Pro- 
tector could free himself from outward sinners, but he could 
■ot rid himself of the more smooth, and, consequently, more 
dangerous villains, generated by the peculiar forms and ha^ 
yti of the times. To some oi these. Sir Robert had se- 
cretly oflTered temptation in every way: the stake was large, 
the danger certain ; for he well knew the inflexibilitv of 
Dalton^s character, and that he would not fail to perrorm 
dii^ upon which he had resolved. It had occurred to him 
niore than once, to consult Burrell on the subject; but a 
itead of^ his future son-in-law, for which he could not ac* 
oennt, had hitherto prevented bis naming to him the Bucca- 
neer's desire to be a legalized commander. His anxiety to 
«any bis point, now, however, overcame his timidity, and 
he resolved to speak to him on the matter, at the very time 
tfie Knight had decided on addre&ising the Baronet — under 
•qqally weighty circumstances — on we subject of his marr 
mge. Unfortunately for Sir Robert Cecil, he was the first 
to onfidd his plan ; and thus gave the wily Burrell another 
a firmer hold thaa he bad yet poawsfled. After xor 
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piningB over his health, and murtnurs agamst mankind, had 
somewhat Jpssened that secret and consuming misery, that 
enveloped him as with a winding-sheet, he inquired if Bur* 
rell had lately encountered a man they must both remem'* 
ber — ^Hugh Dalton — a bold, but reckless fellow, who had 
played Cavalier, Buccaneer, and a thousand other characters 
in turn — all characters, in feet, save that of a coward. — 
BurreU replied in the negative ; but confessed he knew the 
man had been upon the coast; cunningly adding, that since 
his affections had been so entirely $xed upon Constantia, he 
had given up every connexion, every idea, that might here- 
after draw him from a home where all blessings would be 
united. 

Sir Robert was never insensible to his daughter's praise, 
but it did not prevent his continuing the subject. He stated 
that Dalton was a clever, experienced seaman; — ^that his 
knowledge of foreign seas and foreign affairs in general, 
might be made most useful to government, if government 
would avail itself of such advantages: — ^that the Buccaneer 
was a bitter thorn in the side of tlie Protector, as he had 
been known to convey malcontents to England, as well as 
to ship them off; — that his Fire-fly might be termed a me- 
teor of the waters, now here, now there, shining like a 
blazing star — stealing like a moon-beam — in the Tezel, in 
the Thames, in the Baltic, or the Black sect — as occasion re- 
quired; every where when mischief was doing, no where 
when it was to be remedied: — tliat all this evil might be 
avoided by giving Dalton a pardon and the command of a 
Commonwealth ship ; that he would accept, indeed he, (Sir 
Robert) was sure that he desired, such an employment, and 
that it would be a grievous thing for the state if an arrange- 
ment could not be made to purchase his future services and 
his good conduct at so small a price. 

BurreU was astonished, but saw clearly enough that there 
must be some covert motive for such deep and unaccounta- 
ble anxiety: he dexterously set forth the various argumenti 
that might be urged by government against a man of Dal- 
ton's character ; the ill example, the dangerous precedent 
of one so circumstanced taking his place amono^st honoura- 
ble men, and so forth; mooting a vari'ety of pomts in order 
that he might judge of Sir Robert's object by his manner of J 
answering objections. 

The Beu-onet was caught in the toils; he betrayed so moch 
anxiety, so much panting eagerness in the Buccaneer's bo- 
halC as to satisfy BurreU that hardly any thing less than a 
cause of life and death could create such intense earnest- 
noM on such a subject in a person who seemed balancing 
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between this world and the next Various surmises and 
coojectures, which he had heard iu former times, strengrth- 
eo€ti the opinion. Having assured himself upon this pomt, 
lie ventured upon one of those daring falsehoods that had 
liitberto been the principal means of his success: he assured 
the Baronet in the most solemn manner, tht^t he had a se- 
cret way, one which "he could not explain, biit it was a spe- 
ciea of promise for service performed, of winning from 
Cromwell the desired pardon and appointment; — 3iat he 
had avoided asking such a favour until something particular 
occurred, something of deep value and importance; — that 
he was willing to sacrifice his own prospects to oblige his 
friend; and the only favour he asked in return was one 
that, though above all price in his estimation, could ^be 
easily bestowed by Sir Robert Cecil — the immediate gift 
of his daughter's baud. He did not wish her feelings to be 
wotfnded by a public ceremony so shortly afler the loss 
they had all sustained ; nay, he would prefer receiving her 
from her father in the ruined but beautiful little chapel that 
belonged to the house : all he requested, all he entreated, 
was that the marriage should be speedy. Then, with the 
power of one deeply skilled in deceitfulness, he wound up 
the whole by tender allusions to the weakness, the preca- 
riousness of Sir Robert's health, and the despair he might 
experience on his death-bed if he expired with the know- 
ledge that his beloved, his only child, had no earthly pro- 
tector. X 

Sir Robert remembered his promise to his wife, that he 
would never urge his daughter's marriage with Burrell ; 
and although he avoided noticing this as an apology to the 
Knightf yet he firmly stated his dislike to press Constantia 
OD the subject; and earnestly inquired if there were no 
other way by which ho could show his gratitude than by 
interfering in the matter, at all events, until the year of 
mourning for Lady Cecil had expired. 

Burrell feigned astonishment at this reply: the hand of 
Mistress Cecfl, he said, had long been betrothed to him; he 
confessed that he did not think Sir Robert would for a mo- 
ment have hesitated to comply with his most reasonable re- 
quest: he urged various motives for hastening the union, 
and finally entreated the Baronet's permission to address 
his daughter herself on the subject. To this Sir Robert 
oflfered no opposition ; he was ignorant of the stren^h of 
Constantia's feelings with regard to Burrell. She had been 
affianced to him in her early girlhood, when much too 
vcNing to have an opinion on the matter; and as the union 
tmd never been pressed upon her, she had not been called 
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Upon to state any objections to it Her poor motlier M 
peen, with the clearness of a mother's love, that the insr- 
ritige would never tend to her child*s happiness: she had 
observed both characters narrowly, and was perfectly con- 
vinced of BurrelPs worthlessness. She could not impress 
this conviction on Sir Robertas mind; but in her last mo- 
ments slje extorted from him the promise that he would 
never urge the union. This was, as we have seen, all she 
could obtain; and Sir Robert was content to-** keep the 
word of promise to the ear," without reference to the sense. 

Burrell seemed perfectly satisfied with the permission 
he had obtained, and left Sir Robert in the library, express- 
ing his determination to speak to Mistress Cecil on the 
subject that evening. 

"And he will make her a very affectionate husband,*^ 
mused Sir Robert, after his departure: "how can he do 
otherwise] But I do not interfere in it; I know she has no 
other attachment; and my Constantia's sense of duty will 
oblige her to love her husband. Oh, yes, she will be hap- 
py — chappy — happy — " he said, as if the repartition of tho 
word could give birth to the feeling. 

It was the clear and balmy twilight; the sun had left the 
west in glory, and the delicious breeze of evening was 
mingling among the young leaves of the shrubs and trees; 
all appeared in contentment and at peace, when the Lady 
Frances Cromwell and Constance sat together upon a mossy 
bank, but a few yards distant from the house, yet so over- 
shadowed by venerable trees, that not a turret nor a vestige 
of the building was to be seen. The spot they had chosen 
for their resting-place was* known as "the Fairy Ring:** 
it was a circular mound, girdhid by evergreens, which, in 
their turn, were belted by fofest-trees, that spread in an op- 
posite direction to the house, into wlat wa^alled the Ash 
Copse. The dark green of our winter shrub, the spotted 
laurustinus, was relieved by the golden tassels of the labur- 
num, just opening into bloom; the hawthorn contended for 
beauty and perfume with the delicate blossoms of the purple 
lilac; while its modest sister, the white, sent forth her pale 
green leaves, and delicate buds, over a bed of double violets: 

" Where all the earth beneath — the heaven above, 
Teem'd with the earliest spring of joyous youth. 
Sunshine, and flowers, and vague, and virgin love.** 

The quiet and serenity of the evening communicated its 
tone and character to the buoyant mind of Lady Frances 
Cjomwell. 

"I am sober as the twilight^ Constance, because I hav6 
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been thinking of sober matters. Alas! alas! we have all 
our twilights: — Youth's twilight is soft and perfumed as 
that which hovers over us, — tranquil — but it is the tranquil- 
lity of hope. The twilight of middle life is, methinks, 
nearly allied to that of an autumn evening, — doubts hover 
and come upon us as the falling leaves; the wind whistlea 
like the wailing of departing days; there is but little tran- 
quillity then, because the hope that is left is enough to agi- 
tate by its vain dreams, but not to sooth. What shall I 
say of the twilight of age? I do not like to think of it — its 
tranquillity appears to me so closely linked with despair." 

"No, Francos, not despair: it is only the moody anid 
abstracl'dd silence of guilt that claims such awful kindred. 
I think age more beautiful — more hope-giving, than youth; 
though its beauty is far different, and its hope sublime, 
instead of joyous. Ask the most prosperous — the most for- 
tunate man in existence — one on whom the eyes of the 
whole world are turned in admiration and its attendant, 
envy — ask such a one if he would live over his life again^ 
and he will answer, *No!' " 

"This speaks badly for the happiness of life," said Lady 
Frances. 

"I do not think it does/' replied Constantia; " every evil 
has either a remedy or an anodyne: but^ unfortunately, w© 
are more prone to dwell upon evils than upon blessingEh^ 
yet this should make us less satisfied, with earth, as we 
draw nearer heaven." 

" Constance, are yon a philosopherl" 

"No; for I am a woman! and what is called philosophy, 
is sadly at war with both our mental and our bodily endow- 
ments. I have heard there are lands in which certain per- 
sons Uiink they confer honour upon our sex, by mixing us 
more up with the bustle and turmoil of the world — ^methinks 
they would strangely pervert our naturea." 

**I agree with you, Constance; let men have all the 
public, and women all the private business of life to manage, 
and my Wbrd on't, the balance of power is with us. Our 
tongues have enough to do at home, without chattering in 
high places ; and as to our arms ! mine could ill wield battle- 
axe or broadsword. I suppose these people of whom you 
speak would invent a new sex to look after domestic mat- 
ters, while we assist in the broil and the battle ! We shall 
lose our influence, depend on't, the moment we are taken 
out of our sphere — we shall lose caste as women, and be 
treated with contempt as men. What / like. Constancy is 
to have my own dear little way, by my own pretty little 
mancBUvres-^behind the bush — ^thrust enother intQ tiw 
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broach, and then, if evil arise* the man gets the blame, 
while I retreat in safety." 

"Then the Iiady Frances would take one of the other sex 
as a shield]" 

" Yes, Constance ; they would do as well to be shot at as 
ourselves, you know." 

" Ah, Frances, you are no true woman,* unless, if there 
were real danger, you would thrust yourself between it and 
Ihe life a thousand times more precious than your own. 
Suppose, for instance, that sudden danger menaced the lifb 

of '' 

" Hush) dear Constantia; the idea of such an event is 
enough. It is easier to sacrifice life when the sacrifice is 
demanded by affection, than to resign one selfish indul- 
jjenco." 

" Ah ! because, in the first case, we gratify ourselves ; in 
the second, others." 

" You are a mental chemist, Constance : but here 4coinGS 
^he maid called Barbara, with hoods and cardinals, signify- 
ing that the dew is falling, though we feel it not" 

" I souglit you, mistress,*' said Barbara, " all over the 
houses for Sir Willmott Burrell advised me that he wished 
to speak with you in the oak parlour, if it so please you^or 
in tne library; my honoured master was present** 

" Did my father, too, want me V 

No, madam ; he said he would go to his chamber, for a 
little, before the evening meal." 

The young ladies, followed by Barbara, entered the house, 
and, as Frances Cromwell pressed Constantia*s hand, she 
felt it clammy and chilling cold ; she would have spoken, 
but, while arranging tlie necessary words, her friend, with 
a more than usually dignified deportment, entered the par- 
lour. It was a dark, dim room» the frettings and ornaments 
of black carved oak. 

"Tell Sir Willmott Burrell I await him here," she said 
to Barbara, while passing the threshold. 

Frances Cromwell, over whose mind a feeling of terror 
was imperceptibly steal ing« would have remained, but Con- 
sitance. Intimated that she would receive Burrell alone. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



T am sworn brother now 

To grim Nceessity; and be and I 
Will keep a league till deaib. 



SiiAKiPxiuta. 



**Mt blood seems to curdle in my veins," murmured Con- 
stance, as she rubbed the palm of one hand against the back 
of the other ; " my very blooJ seems to curdle in my veiii8» 
and a shadow, as of the Vampire's wings, is over me. But 
why is this I Is Gud less present with me here than beneath 
the heavenly atmosphere I have just now breathed ?" And 
then she uttered a few words of prayer so earnestly, that 
Barrell had entered the room before she was aware of his 
presence. 

" You are not well,'* he observed, seating himself in a 
chau* beside that into which she had sunk : *^ I hope I do not 
disturb you unpleasantly. You keep watch too anxiously 
by your father's couch.'* 

**Iam better now," she replied; " but that of which yon 
speak, my thought of the living and the dead, although it 
nay have somewhat touched my health, has been my hap- 
piest duty." 

** Perhaps you would rather hear what I have to say to- 
morrow," he observed, a momentary feeling of sympathy 
forcing itself upon his mind, as he noticed her white lip and 
Btill whiter cheek. 

**I pray you, sir,'* she replied, proudly, "to proceed; I am 
as resudy now as I can be on the morrow to listen to aught 
it may be your pleasure to advance. Your observations, if 
it jrfease you now." 

" I have no * observations ' to offer. Mistress Cecil — may I 
«y Constance? for so I used to call you in the early days of 
onr betrothment — though I have much to request I confess^ 
I have felt hurt and aggrieved at the small show of courtesy 
you have vouchsafed me ; but, as I believe that sorrow and 
■n habitual reserve have wrought this manner, I do not 
blame, though I regret it deeply. The time, I hope, fiiir 
kdy, is not Sir distant when you will ratify my claim to yont 
kaiid; then the devotedness of ray future life — the entire 
neas of my attachment— the depth of my 
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"Sir Willmott Burrcli;' interrupted Constantia, "tferj;.^ 
grass upon my mother's grave is not yet jpreen; and wouIiV 
you talk of love]" ^ 

For a moment the Knight was silent ^ 

** Reasons — reasons that I vfiW explain hereafter, mak9:i 
me exceedin^jly desire that the contract should be im^.'^ 
mediately fuitilled. Nay, Lady, do not start and shudder^* 
he continued, taking her hand, that hung listlessly and witjh "~ 
out motion within his grasp; " even should you not love as I '^ 
do, affection will make you all mine own, within* a little "" 
time." 

"Believe it not. Sir Willmott," said Constantia, at length 
disengaging her hand ; " I can never love you." 

Men have been unaccustomed, in all ages, to hear simple 
truths, of such a description, declared in so simple a manner. 
Ladies rant and protest that they abhor and abominate — or 
they weep, and shriek, and call the gentleman odious, or 
horrid, or some such gentle name ; which the said gentle- 
man perfectly understands to mean — any thing he pleases; 
but Constantia's perfect truth, the plain earnestness of thai 
brief sentence, carried conviction with it; and the handsome 
•Burrell paced three or four times the length of the oak par- 
lour, before he could sufficiently bring his mortified feelings 
under necessary subjection : he then resumed his seat. 

"I think otherwise; a woman can* but require devoted 
affection, constant watchfulness, and tender solicitude. 
All, all this will be yours. . Besides, a daughter of the house 
of Cecil would not break faith. I could command your 
hand — I only solicit it." 

" Sir Willmott, you well know, that when the unhappy 
contract was entered into, I was of tender age ; too young, 
indeed, to comprehend its nature. Ought you in honour to 
urge it on me, when I frankly tell you by word of moutb» 
what my demeanour must have informed you long, long 
since, that — I can never love you?" 

" You have said it once. Lady ; and the sentence cannot 
be pleasant to the ears of your affianced husband. The tur- 
moils of the times, and the service I so largely owed to the 
Protector, have called me much from home; and though 
my heart lingered here, I was forced away by duty to the 
State : surely you would not love .me less because it was 
rigidly performed 7" 

" You would not wish me your wife," said Constance, in 
a faltering tone, resolving to make trial of Sir Willmott's 
generosity, while her strength seemed to rise with her 
honest purpose — " You would not wish me your wife; fiir 
uot only do I not love you, but— 1 love— aoother." 
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Now, Sir Willmott Barrel! did not start from his chair, 
nor did he pace up and down the polished floor — he fixed 
his eyes upon Constantia, as if he would have read within 
her soul who she loved ; but the expression gradually and 
gradually changed, from a deep and perilous curiosity, to 
one of firm resolve, until, drawing his breath between his 
oet teeth, so strongly as to produce a hissing sound, he said, 
slowly and deliberately, but in a restrained tone, as if the 
voice came from the fiend within him — 

** I am sorry for it, Constantia Cecil ; for it cannot pre- 
vent your being mine — mine — and, mine only, and for 
ever!" 

Constantia rose slowly from her seat, and said, in a firm 
voice, ** I did not ccfme here to sufier insult, sir.*' 

She walked across the room with so dignified a step, that 
she had nearly reached the door, before Burrell acquired 
BufiScient courage to stay her departure. He laid his hand 
on her arm as she touched the lock, but she shook it off as 
coolly, yet as firmly, as the apostle threw fi*om him the viper 
into the flames at Melita. Burrell, however, had too much 
at stake tamely to relinquish his purpose. He spoke in a 
constrained voice, and said — 

** I entreat you to remain ; if it be not for your own good, 
it will be for your father's that you do so." 

The mention of her father's name at once commanded 
lier attention. She desired Burrell to speak on, without, 
however, resuming her scat. He paused for so conside- 
rable a time that she at length observed :* 

•* I wait. Sir Willmott, and will wait patiently, if it be 
necessary: but methinks your silence now is as uncourte- 
oas as your speech a brief while since." 

" It is because I feel for you. Mistress Cecil, — feel fbr 
you acutely, that I thus hesitate. I would spare you the 
pain I know my words must inflict; and, therefore, once 
more, calmly, but energetically, implore you to consent to 
the immediate fulfilment of the contract existing between 
US.** 

** This is trifling, sir. I desire that you suffbr me to patt 
forth. I might have known you had nothing to say that 
concerned my father; and, as to myself, if you could be 
mean enough, under such circumstances, to accept my hand, 
I cannot be base enough to give it." 

•* A fine sentence !" exclaimed Burrell, sneeringly. " I 
make bold to tell you, Lady, I care not so much as you m^ 
imagine for your aflections, which I know you have suffi- 
cient principle to recall, and bestow upon the possessor of 
that fair hand whoever he may be. Nay, look not so wratih 
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fill, for I know that, which would make your proud look 
quail, and the heiress of Cecil rejoice that she could yet be- 
come the wife of Sir Willmott Burrell !" 

Constantia trembled. She had never before listened to 
such language, and she felt there must be something np- 
palling in the motive that could give it utterance. Althoagh 
ner hand rested on the massive lock of the door, she had 
not power to turn the handle. If looks could wither, the 
Master of Burrell would have shrunk before her gaze ; yet 
lie bore her indignant frown with more audacity than he 
could have believed he possessed. 

"If your communication concerns my father, speak, sir; 
if not" — she paused, and he look up the sentence — 

" If not, Constantia casts me off for ever ! Yet," he add- 
ed in a tone of insulting pity, ** I would spare your feelings^ 
for you have been a most affectionate child." 

" Sir," interrupted Constance, " I hope I am too true a 
daughter to hear those taunts with patience: your insinoa- 
tions I despise, and I defy you to utter an accusation against 
him that could summon a tint of crimson to my cheek f 

** But I could speak that which would make the red 
cheek pale. Lady — What think you of— of — of murder T 

Constantia^s eye gleamed for a moment like a meteor, 
and then it became fixed and faded ; her form assumed the 
rigidity of marble, and at each respiration her lips fell more 
and more apart. The villain became alarmed, and, taking 
her hand, would have led her to her seat; but his touch re- 
called her to herself: she darted from him to the centre of 
the room, and there, her arm extended, her fine head thrown 
back, every feature, as it were, bursting with indignation, 
she looked like a youthful priestess denouncing vengeance 
on a sinful world. 

** If I could curse," she said, " you should feel it heavily; 
but the evil within you will do its own work, and my sool 
be saved from sin. Away ! away ! and you thought to firight 
me with that horrid sound ! My dear, dear father !" 

" I declare before Heaven," interrupted BurrelU " it is to 
save him that I speak! The damning proofs of hisgoilt 
are within my hold. If you perform the contract, neither 
tortures nor death shall wring them from me ; if you do 
not — mark me— 1 will be revenged !" 

"Silly, wicked that I was," exclaimed Constance, "nol 
to command you before him instantly, that the desperatB 
lie might be sent back into your throat, and choke you with 
its venom! Come with me to my father ! — Ah, foul coward I 
you shrink, but you shall not escape! — ^To my &ther VB^ 
stantly ! 
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Barrel! would have restrained her, but it was impossible. 
Finding that he did not move, she was rushing past him, 
when he arrested her progress for an instant, saying — 

"Since you will thus dare the destruction of your only 
parent, it is fitting you know of whose murder he is accused. 
He drew nearer to her, so near that she felt his hateful 
breath upon her cheek, as, like the serpent in the Garden of 
Eden, he distilled the deadly poison into her ear. A slight 
convulsion, succeeded by an awfbl paleness, passed over her 
countenance ; 'but rallying, she darted on him another look 
of defiance and scorn, and flew to her father's chamber. 

The old man had been sleeping, but awoke as she en- 
tered, and, probably refreshed by the short repose he had 
enjoyed, stretched forward his arms to his daughter with an 
expression of confiding fondness, which, in the then state of 
Constantia's feelings, but added to the aaony she endured. 
She could not resist the mute appeal; falling on her knees, 
she buried her face amid the drapery of his robe. In this 
posture she continued for a few minutes: her lips uttered 
no word, but her bosom heaved as if in mortal struggle, and 
her hard breatliingS were almost groans. At length, still 
kneeling, she raised her head, her hands clasped, her swol- 
len but tearless eyes fixed upon the pale, anxious, and 
alarmed countenance of her parent. He would have spoken, 
but she raised her finger in token that she entreated silence; 
a moment aflerwards she addressed him in broken and dis- 
jointed sentences. 

"I can hardly give it utterance — and when I think upon 
it, I know not why I should^ intrude so vile a falsehood on . 
your ear, my father; but Burrell seemed so real, so fearfully 
real in what he said, tiiat I tremble still, and my voice 
comes heavily to my lips." She paused for breath, and 
pressed her clasped hands on her bosom. 

Sir Robert, imagining that she alluded to her marriage, 
which he knew Burrell must have been urging upon her, 
replied — 

" My dearest child knows that I have not pressed her 
onion; but Sir Willmott is so anxious — so attached, — and, I 
must say, that my gray hairs would go peacefully to the 
grave were I to see her his wife. I am almost inclined to 
think ray Constance capricious and unjust upon this point; 
but I ara sure her own good sense, her regard for her 
&ther " 

" Merciful powers !*' interrupted Constance, wildly; " and 
is it really possible that you knew of his proposal 1 Ay, ay, 
you might have known that, but you could not know the 
twful, the horrid threat he held out to me, if I did not 
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comply with his demand — ay, demand for an immediate 
union 1" 

" It was very imprudent, very useless, in fact," said the 
Baronet, peevishly, his mind reverting to the proposals of 
the Buccaneer, which he believed Burrell had communicated 
to CoDstantia; " very absurd to trouble you with the know- 
ledge he possesses of my afiairs — that is strange wooing* — ^but 
go<M will arise from it, for you will now, knowing the great, 
3ie overpowering motive that I have for seeing your union 
accomplished " 

The Baronet*s sentence remained unfinished, for the look 
and manner of his daughter terrified him. She had risen 
from her knees, and stood, her eyelids straining from her 
glaring eyes, that were fixed upon her father; while her 
hands were extended, as if to shut out the figure upon which 
she still gazed. 

'< It is ail madness — moon-struck madness," she exclaimed, 
and her arms dropped at either side as she spoke; ''some 
cruel witchery surrounds me ; but I will speak and break 
the spell. Father, you are not a murderer? you did not mur- 
der " and she, too, whispered a name, as if it were ono 

that the breath of heaven should not bear. 

The Baronet sprang from his seat, as if a musket-ball had 
entered^ his heart 

'< "^is ^^^ •" ^6 exclaimed; '* there is no blood upon my 
hand — ^look at it — look at it ! Burrell has no proofs — unless 
that villain Dalton has betrayed me," he added, in a lower 
tone; ** tut I did not the act, the blood is on his head» and 
not on mine. Constance, my child, the only thing on earth 
now that can love me; do not curse'— do not spurn me. I 
ask not your sacrifice, that I may be saved ; — but do not cuise 
me — do not curse your father." 

The haughty Baronet fell, humbled to the dust, at hii 
daughter's feet, clasping her knees in awful emotion, but 
daring not to look upon the face of his own child. 

It would be as vain to attempt, as it would be impossible 
to analyze, the feelings of tliat high-souled woman during 
moments of such intense misery. She neither spoke nor 
wept; nor did she assist her father, by any cflbrt, to arise; 
but, without a sentence or a word, folding her mourning 
robe arcund her, she glided like a ghost forth from the 
chamber. When she returned, her step had lost its elastic 
city, and her eye its light; she moved as if in a heavy atmch 
sphere, and her father did not dare to look upon her, as ibe 
seated herself by the chair he had resumed. 
^ She took his hand, and put it» but did not presa it, to her 
lipet he^thought he felt a tear drop upon hie burning &k 
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gers ; but the long hair that fell over her brow, concealed 
her face. He was the first to break the dreadful and oppres- 
sive stillness. 

"I would speak with Burrell: there must have been 
treachery — Of himself, believe me, he knew nothing : but I 
was so taken by surprise, that I did not consider — " 
. " Stop, sir, I entreat you," interrupted Constance. " There 
is now no motive for consideration : I have just seen, and 
promised to be the wife of Sir Willmott Burrell within this 
week — and three of its days are already past : — his silence, 
and your honour are secured." 

The unhappy man was powerless and subdued ; he hid 
his face amid the pillows . of the chair, and wept bitterly. 
Constance walked to the window : the beams of the silver 
moon dwelt with more than usual brightness on the tops and 
lupund the foliage of the trees that encircled the Fairy 
R\ngj where, but an hour before, her footsteps had lingered 
with her friend. All around seemed buried in the most 
pofound stillness ; not the bav of a dog, nor the hum of an 
insect, disturbed the repose that slept on every plant and 
flower, and covered the earth as with a garment. Suddenly 
a nightingale flew past the window, and resting its breast 
on the bough of an old thorn, poured forth a delicious strain 
of melody. Constance leaned her throbbing forehead against 
the cold stained glass, and the tenderness of the wild bird's 
untaufi^ht music penetrated her soul; large tears flowed 
down her cheeks, and her seared heart was relieved, for a 
little, of its overwhelming horrors. She then returned to 
her fiither's side ; and again taking his hand in hers, said, 
in a calmer voice, 

^ Father, we have both need of consolation — ^let us read 
and pray together." 

** It is too late to attempt deceiving you longer. Coo- 
stance-; yet I would fain explain " 

" Not pow, father. We will pray^" 

"And you will be happy; or if not, you will not curse 
him who has wrought your misery ?" 

" I have too much need of blessing. Bless, bless you, my fa- 
ther! — Let us now seek consolation where only it is to be 
found." 

" But may I not speak with Burrell ) I want to know " 

" Father ! I entreat you, peace. It is now useless ; the 
die is cast — ^for me — for us — in this world — ^useless all, ex- 
cept the aid that, under any trials, we can ask and receive 
from Heaven." 

*• My child, call me your dear fiither, as you were wont; 
and let your soft lips press upon my hand as there were 
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ibndness in them — ^You scud you would not curse me, Cbii« 
stance." 

^ Bless, bless you, my dear father !" She kissed his 
hand, and having lighted the chamber lamp, read one of the 
penitential psalms <3* the King of Israel, when sin, and the 
wretchedness that follows sin, became too heavy for him to 
bear. 

*' And now let us pray," said Constantia, conceiving that 
her father's mind was more composed; **let us offer up pe- 
titions to the Source of all mercy and forgiveness." 

" I cannot pray," he said ; " my lips may move, but my 
heart is hardened." 

" We will learn of Him who softened the stony rock, 
that the Children of Promise might taste of the living wa- 
ters in a strange land." 

And her earnest and. beautiful prayer floated to the Al- 
mighty's throne, from that dull and heavy chamber, a re- 
cord of the faithful and self-sacriflcing spirit whose purert 
earthly temple is a woman's heart. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Tet tpite of all that Natare did 

To make his uncouth form forbid, 1 

Thii creature dared to love. 

• « * • 

But virtue can itself advance 
To what the favourite fooli of chanco 
By fortune teem deiign'd. 

PARMCLb. 

" Ib your sweet lady out yet, pretty Barbara 1" inquired 
Robin Hays of Barbara Iverk, as he met her in the flower- 
garden of Cecil Place, when it was nearly mid-day, 

*' My poor lady is, 1 am sure, very ill ; or, what is still 
worse, ill at ease,** replied the maiden : '* She has not been 
in bed all night, I know, for the couch was undisturbed thia 
morning, bo I just came here to gather her some flowers: 
fresh flowers must always do one good, and I think I never 
flaw so many in bloom so early." 

"Barbara, did you ever hear tell of a country they call 
the East r' 

"A country!" repeated Barbara, whose knowledge of 
geography was somewhat more extensive than that of Robin, 
although she had not travelled so much ; " I believe there 
are many countries in the East" 

" Well, I dare say there may be. Mistress Barbara: you are 
going to chop scholarship with me; but yet, I suppose, you do 
not know that they have in that country a new way of making 
love. It is not new to them, though it be new to us." 

" Oh, dear Robin ! what is it 1" 

" Why, suppose they wished you, a young pretty maiden 
u you are, to understand that I, a small deformed dras^on, 
regarded you, only a little, like the beginning of love, they 
would — " Robin stooped as be spoke, and plucked a rose- 
bud that had anticipated summer — " they would give you 
this bud. But, suppose they wanted you to believe I loved 
vou very much, indeed, tliey would choose you out a full- 
blown rose. Barbara, I cannot find a full-blown rose ; but 
I do not love you the less for that" 

**6ive me the bud, Robin, whether or no; it is the first 
of the season : — ^my lady will be delighted with it-— if, in- 
deed, any thing can delight her !" 

"I will give it you to keep; not to give away, even to 
your lady. Ah, Barbara ! if I had any Uiing worth giving, 
you would not refuse it" 

'* Attd can any thing be better worth giving, or faAviog, 
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than sweet flowers?'* said the simple girl. ^ Only it paim 
me to pull them — ^they die so soon — and then, every leaf 
that falls away irom them, looks like a reproach !" 

" Should you be sorry if I were to die one of these days, 
Barbara," inquired the Kanger, ** like one of those floweisl" 

" Sorry ! have I ever appeared ungrateful, Robin? When 
first I came here, you used to be so kind to me : — ^indeed, 
you are always kind— only I fear lately you are displeased 
with me about something or other. You have avoided me — 
are you angry, Robin ?" 

" Indeed I am not ; nor do I forget how often you have 
driven away the ' shadows' that Used to come over me." 

^* And do you — ^I mean, do you esteem me as much as ever? 

Robin looked earnestly into her face, and then taking her 
hand, gently replied : 

" I do esteem you, as you iterm it, more than ever ; but I 
also love you. When a little helpless thing, I took you from 
your father's arms : I loved you then as a parent would love 
a child. When Lady Cecil took you under her care, and I 
saw you but seldom, my heart leaned towards the daughter 
of my best friend with a brother's love. And when, as I 
have just said, the sunlight of your smile and the gentleness 
of your young girlish voice dispelled much melancholy from 
my mind, I thought — no matter what But now the case is * 
altered — ^you see in me a mere lump, a deformed creature, a 
being unseemly to look upon, a wretch ^ !" 

" Robin Hays, you wrong yourself," interrupted Barbara; 
** I do not see you thus, nor think you thus. The raven is 
not a beautiful bird, nor hath it a sweet voic^, yet it was 
welcomed and beloved of the prophet Elijah." 

" So it was, Barbara ; but why ? — ^because it was useful to 
him in his hour of need. Think you that, in the time of his 
triumph and prosperity, he would have taken it to his boeom, 
as if it had been a dove ?" 

" I do not see why he should not," she said : " God is so 
good, that he never takes away one beauty without bestow- 
ing another ; and the raven's glossy wing might be to some 
even more beautiful than the purple plumage of tlie dove: 
at all events, so excellent a man would not bo chained by 
mere eye-beauty, which, after all, passeth quickly. Though 
I think it was very uncourteous of Mr. Fleetword to say in 
my hearing, Robin, that the time would eome when Mistress 
Constance would be as plain-favoured as old Dame Compton, 
whose countenance looks like the worm-eaten cover of So> 
lomon Grundy's Bible ?" 

" Ah, Barbara ! you are a good girl; but suppose I were as 
rich as I ought to be before thinking of marrying — and sap- 
posing you came to the knowledge of your &ther, and h» 
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agreed — and supposing Mistress Cecil did not say nay — 
supposing all this 1" 

Robin paused, and Barbara, with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, commenced pulling to pieces the rose bud he had 
ffLvea her." 

** Supposing all this, Barbara— 1" 

" Well, Robin 1" 

" Do you think, Barbara, you would then — marry me 1" 

** I never thought of marriage,«eeing that I am too young, 
and withal, too inexperienced ; but there is one thing, Ro- 
bin " 

** I knew it," interrupted the Ranger, in one of his sudden 
barsts of bitterness ; " I might easily have known it — ^Beau^ 
and ugliness ! — Fool ! fool ! to imagine that a girl could look 
on me without loathing ! There — ^go to your mistress, go 
to your mistress, and make gay sport of Robin Hays !" 

The soft eyes of Barbara filled with tears ; she made no 
reply, but prosecuted her attack on the rose-bud so vigorous- 
ly, that naught but the stem remained in her fingers. 

You need not have torn that rose to bits before my face ! 
Ay, trample on its leaves as you do on my heart ! — Why do 
you not go to your mistress 1" 

"You are very wayward, Robin; one time smooth, at 
other times, and without cause, rugged as a path through a 
thorny common : I can only pray that the Lord may teach you 
better than to misinterpret my words, and mock a poor girl 
who never entertained a thought to your disadvantage." 

She could say no more, for the large round tears forced 
their way down her cheeks, as she turned towards the house 
with a bowed head and a feeble step. But Robin's mood 
had again changed. 

"I beg your pardon, Barbara: forgive me; and think, that 
if my mind sometimes takes a crooked turn, it is the fault of 
my damnable body !" 

•* Do not swear; it is the profaneness of your words, and, 
I fear me too truly, of your life also, that hurts me. Oh, 
Robin ! do tell me who my father is, that I may find him, 
and have some heart to lean upon that will not always cause 
me tears. My lady is ever sad, and you arc ever wayward 
and uncertain : I am a double orphan ; and were it not for 
the consolation afforded me by better thoughts, should be 
most miserable." A 

" Forgive me, girl, forgive me ; but every one alludes to 
this cursed deformity, and it is ill to bear—" said Robin, 
walking by her side. . "^ 

** I never alluded to it, never even thought of it," replied 
Barbara, sobbing ; " if the voice and the eye be kind, and 
above alL if the &ce become ^miliar, it is one, all one, 

13* 
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whether the featiures be formed according to beauty or 
otherwise. I never thought of looking into little Cnsp** 
^e, when he licked my hand but now ; I only felt that the 
creature loved me." 

"Crisp is no more a beauty than his master," observed 
Robin, patting the dogywho leaped to the caress : ^ but you 
cannot like him as well as black Blanche, or Brightroye, 
your mistresses silken &vourites, who show their teeth at the 
poor fellow whenever he approaches the entrance ?" 

" Bright-eye is a trifle conceited, I grant; but Blanche is 
like a lamb, only what can she do? Crisp comes gammock- 
ing up, wagging his tail, seeming in the best of good hu- 
mours; poor Blanche receives him kindly, and sometimes 
walks before him to the buttery ; then, all of a sudden, just 
as she is thinking how very glad she is to meet Crisp- 
thinking, too, that notwithstanding his shaggy coat and 
crooked legs' he is a thousand times more to be esteemed 
and liked than the fine and conceited Bright-eye — at that 
very time, and just as suddenly as you fly into your passions, 
Crisp stops, grins, twirls his tail, and will neither return her 
civility nor accept her invitation. What can poor Blanche 
do, Robin ]" 

This statement was made by the pretty Puritan with a 
mingling of simplicity and shrewdness, for which, to have 
looked in her innocent face one would scarcely have given 
her credit. The tears of youth dry as quickly as the dews 
in summer ; and the young heart rebounds firom grief as 
swiftly as the arrow from the bow. Robin looked upon her 
with doubting, but with strong affection. He knew, though 
he struggled with hope against the conviction, that Dalton's 
friendship would hardly induce him to bestow his daughter 
upon such an unpropitious personage as himself; and he felt 
assured^-or at least believed, in his more gloomy moments, 
that so it must be — no woman could by any possibility feel 
aflTection for him. He was also, at times, under the full As- 
surance that Barbara only laughed at his addresses; and 
though she had more than once given him all reasonable 
encouragement, he most industriously placed it to the ac- 
count of the universality of female coquetry, a theory in 
which he most conscientiously believed. 

Without, therefbre^^any notice of her little fable, or the 
visible inference so easily drawn from the comparison be- 
tween Crisp and himself, he started off from the subject 
nearest his heart, with an abrupt inquiry as to whether her 
mistress would be likely to go abroad that evening. 
. ^' I dare say she will come out in the twilight," replied 
BurbarsL, who had sofi&cieiit c^ t^e «eTi«^vicsiK«a ^ ^mx mx, 
to feel deeply moiti&ed at lUfoVa'a\iee^^iHa»ea ^\nR iii^ 
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cate allusion, adding, " Good day ; I cannot stay any longer 
with you ; so give you good day;'* and she added in a lower 
tone, " a more gentle humour when next we meet'* Wo- 
man's pride impelled her footsteps with extraordinary alac- 
rity ; woman's affection, or curiosity, both of which are often- 
times at war with her reason, obliged her to look back as 
she entered the postern, and then she enjoyed the little tri- 
umph of observing that Robin remained on the same spot 
gazing after her. 

** I don't think I said any thing very unkind to him," she 
thought while passing along the gallery. ^ I have a great 
mind to go back and ask him if he wanted to send any mes- 
sage to my lady; I did not give the poor fellow time to 
speak — ^I ought not to serve any one so— What would good 
Mr. Fleetword say, if he knew I spoke so snappishly to any 
fellow Christian? Keep your cold nose away from my hand. 
Master Bright;eye; you forget how you behaved to my 
friend Crisp yesterday." 

Just as she arrived at this point of her soliloquy, she stood 
before a window, overlooking the part of the garden where 
she bad left Robin. — He was no longer there ! and the food 
heart of little Barbara, at once forgetfol of the harshness 
add waywardness of her early friend, was only aroused from 
profound reasoning upon her own unworthiness, by a smart 
tap on the shoulder from tlie &ir hand of Lady Frances 
Cromwell. 

"Pretty Barbara in meditation!" she exclaimed; — ^**but 
this is no time to ask upon what or why. What is the mean- 
ing of your lady's sudden resolve 1" 

" Wnat resolve, madam 1" 

" Why, a resolve to marry Sir Willmott Burrell within 
this week." 

Barbara was panic-struck : she remained silent for a few 
minutes, and then clasping her hands, implored Lady Fran- 
ces to do— she knew not what. 

** Ah I she will die, my Lady ! she will die ! for who could 
live married to such a man? He is indeed a fearful husband 
for such a one. My Lady, I know she does not love him — 
she never did — ^never could. I have heard her say in her 

" What, good maid?" asked Lady Frances eagerly, and 
with her usual curiosity. But the habitual integrity of Bar- 
bara's mind ^as awakened : with tears and sobs she replied — 

** What I must not, as a true ^rl, repeat I crave your 
pardon, my Lady, but it would ill become me to speak of 
what is said in sleep: only, dear, dear lady, if you love my 
dear mistress— if her life be dear to you^prevent, if possi- 
ble, ^is marriage." 



^ I 
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CHAPTER XV. 



And them beside a ladie fkire be saw. 
Standi nj; alone on foote in foule array ; 

To whom himself be hastily did draw. 
To wef.t the cause of so uncomely fray, 
And to depart them, if so be he may. 
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The Lady Frances Cromwell was not likely to keep se- 
cret grief, or any thing else she had the power of disclosing: 
forthwith she proceeded to assail Constance Cecil with a 
torrent of exclamations and expostulations, to support which 
no inconsiderable degree of. philosophy was requisite. The 
intention, however, sanctified the deed, and • Constance, for 
some time, only pressed her hand in reply : at length she 
said — 

" You see me, dearest Frances, at present under much 
depression: — a. dark cloud is over me; but, I entreat you, 
heed it not I am about to do what is right, and not even 
the commands of his Highness, your father, could prevent it, 
if indeed you were to act upon the hint you have given me, 
and procure his interference. My fate is sealed, irrevoca- 
bly sealed] And do you wonder that I tremble at the 
change I am about to undergo, the awful change from maid 
to wife t Barbara, good maid, let me see no more of tears, 
but smiles, as in past times. And now I entreat you both, 
sweet friends, (for tliat humble girl has a heart formed by 
tenderness for what is more exalted — ^friendship,) leave me. 
You, my dear Lady Frances, will to^ay, for my sake and 
for his, be as much as possible with my &ther; he must 
grieve at this parting — it is but natural; — and you, girl — 
Siere, go to your embroidery." 

Bar^ra looked into her lady's &ce, seized her hand, and 
pressed' it alternately to her heart and lips. 

" I will sit in yonder nook, dear mistress ; I will not turn 
towards you, nor speak, nor breathe — you may fancy me a 
statue, so silent, so immoveable will rest your little Barba- 
ra. Blanche and Bright-eye, and even that black wol^* 
hound, remain in the chamber, and why not II Am I less 
fidthful, or less thoughtful, than a dog ? and would you treat 
foewoTBel Besides, dear lady, your wedding-clothes! There 
iir 110^ a satio or a Silver xobe, Boi &cCbb^<^i^ 
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not a lone oetrich plume, that is not of six fashions past ! 
Good, my lady, if it is to be, you must wed as of a right be* 
comes your high descent My Lady Frances can well 
epeakofthis; and as there is no time to send to London 
now, her tire-women would help me to arrange the robea 
necessary upon such occasions." 

« Peace, Barbara ! I mean to dress as well befits this 
bridal; so trouble not thyself as to the tiring; but go, my 
gentle girl, go, go." . 

** And may I not crouch yonder, where so oHen I have 
read to you, and sung tlie little ballads that you taught me 
for pastime ?" 

''Or those that poor Robin taught you? I wish that 
young man, Barbara, had a more settled way of life ; for, 
despite his awkward form, there is much that is noble and 
elevated about him. However, make no haste to wed,*andy 
above all, guard well your heart ; keep a keen watch over 
your affections — ay, watch them, and pray, pray fervently, 
poor fi^l, that they may go to him who may have your 

^ They Mhall go," said Barbara, rising to follow Lady 
Frances, who had abruptly left the chamber to conceal her 
tears ;' ^ I would not many a king — I mean, madam, a go* 
vemor— if I did not love him 1 — ^Why should 1 1" 

** Why should you, indeed, my kind Barbara I There, go 
and tell your Master, tell also Sir Willmott,^ that I have 
moch to do and much to think upon; so that to-day they 
must excuse my absence. It is an awful thing this mar« 
riage, — an unknown, or at least unchartered course to enter 
on; to virgin minds," she murmured, as her faithful attend- 
ant lefl the room, ** at all times full of doubts, ay, even when 
love is pilot, and the fond soul brim-full of hope. I too, 
who had such dreams of happiness, of good and holy hap« 
piness— the interchange of kindness, the mutual zeal, the 
tender care — the look, so vigilant and gentle, so full of pure 
blandishment — the outpouring of thoughts on thoughts— 
the words, so musical, because so rich with the heart's 
truth ; and so I fancied love and its fulfilment, marriage. — 
Well knew I of the contract: yet still I dreamed and hoped, 
yes, slept and dreamed; but to be awakened thus, — ^to such 
unutterable horror ! Thank God, my mother is in heaven ! 
that is the solitary drop of comfort in my life's poison-bowl 
—My mother's death a comfort ! Alas,- alas 1" 

She covered her faco with her hands, and we draw the' 
Otecian painter's veil over the contending feelings it would 
he impossible adequately to portray. 

Sir WiUmott Burrell bustled and chafed, and gave ordera 
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to his serving-men, and to those now called tailors ; visited 
the neighbouring gentry, but spoke not of his approaching^ 
marriage, which he preferred should take place as silently 
as might be. Nevertheless he had far too much depending 
upon the succeeding hours to pass the day either in quiet or 
composure. He had braved through his interview with the 
imhappy Sir Robert Cecil, and urged, as an excuse for his 
conduct, the extremity to which his love was driven by Con- 
Btantia's decided rejection of his suit.; carefully, however, 
concealing. from her unfortunate parent the fact that she 
loved anoUier. 

Sir Robert had sent several messages to his daughter, 
imploring her to see him, but in vain — she resolutely re- 
fused, wisely dreading the result of such an interview.— 
" This day and to-morrow is all the time," she said, " I can 
call my own, until — for me — time has entered upon eterni- 
ty. All I implore then, is, that I may be alone, the mistress 
of myself during such brief space." 

When the sun was set, Barbara entered her room with a 
slight evening meal. Her mistress was sitting, or rather 
lying on a low couch, opposite a table, upon which stood a 
small dial, mounted in chased silver, representing a garland 
of flowers. 

" Lay it down, good girl ; I cannot taste it at present I 
have been watching the minute-hand pace round that dial — 
Is it, indeed, near seven? It was an ill thought of the fo- 
reign craftsman to set Time amid roses ; he should have 
placed it among thorns. Is the evening fine ]" 

** Fine, but yet sober, my lady ; the sun has quite set, and 
the birds are silent and at roost, except the old blackbird, 
who whistles late, and the wakeful robin, who sometimes 
bandies music with the nightingale — Would you like to 
hear them, madam ?" 

" Not just now, Barbara : but leave me out the hood. — 
Did my father again ask for me ?" 

" Not since, mistress. Mr. Fleet word is with him." — 
Barbara lefl the room. 

" I cannot tell why, my lady," she said earnestly to Lady 
Frances, whom she met in the vestibule — " I cannot divine 
the reason, but this bridal has to me the semblance of a fu- 
neral. God shield us all from evil ! there is a cold death- 
like chill throughout the house. I heard— (though, my 
Lady, I do not believe in such superstitions,) but I heard the 
death-watch tick^ — tick — ^ticking, as plain as I hear the old 
clock now chime seven ! And I saw — ^I was wide awake — 
yet I saw a tliin misty countenance, formed as of the white 
ipra/ of the fialt-0ea woLve, so B^V^!m^^ «k) «\iadiyiirY« yet 80 
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^^ fkar, come between me and the moonbeams, and raise its 
^^ kod thos. — Oh, mercy — ^mercy — ^mercy !" she shrieked, so 
^-^* 18 to startle the Lady Frances, and then as hastily ex- 
claimed, ** La ! madam, to think of the like ! if it isn^t that ' 
Mie muddy, nasty Crisp, who has found mo out ! I will 
tell you the rest by and by, madam, only I want to turn this 
^/ little beast into the shrubbery, that he may find his mas- 
i ter." 

f At another time Lady Frances would have rallied her for 
accompanying", instead of dismissing Crisp to the garden; 
but a weight of sorrow seemed also to oppress her. Her 
usually high spirits were gone, and she made no observation, ^ 
but retreated to the library. 

A few moments after the occurrence of this little inci- 
dent, Constance was seated on the bank in "the Fairy 
Ring," pondering the dread change that had taken place 
since the previous night 

The evening, as Barbara had expressed it, was fine, but 
sober. The lilac and the laburnum were in full blossom, 
but they appeared faded to Constantia's eyes ; so complete- 
ly are even our senses under the control of circumstancea 
Sorrow is a sad mystifier, turning the green leaf yellow, 
and steeping young roses in tears. She had not been long 
seated, when a step, a separating of the branches, and Wal- 
ter De Guerre was at her feet. Constance recoiled from 
what at heart she loved, as it had been a thing she hated ; 
and the look and motion could not have been unnoticed by 
her lover. 

" I have heard, Mistress Cecil — ^heard all ! — that you are 
about to be married — married to a man you despise — about 
to sacrifice yourself for some ambitious view — some mad 
resolve — some, to me, incomprehensible determination! — 
And I swore to seek you out — to see you before the fatal 
act, had it been in your own halls ; and to tell you that you 

will never again feel what happiness is " 

" I know it !" interrupted Constance, in a voice whose 
music was solemn and heavy as her thoughts: "Walter, I 
know it well. I never shall feel happy, never expect it, — 
and it would have been but humanity to have spared me 
this meeting, unwished for as it now is. You, of all crea- 
tures in this wide, wide world, I would avoid — Yes, Walter, 
avoid for ever! Besides," she continued, with energy, 
" what do you here ? This place — this spot, is no more safe 
frran his intrusion than from yours. If you loved, if you 
ever loved me, away ! And oh, Walter ! — if the know- 
led£^e— -the most true, most sad knowledge, that I am mise- 
rable — more miserable than ever you cau be— \^ ^i^*^ «Kyi<^ 
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ing to your spirit, take it with you!— only away, away — ^put 
the broad sea between us, now and for ever ! If Sir Will- 
mott Burrell slept with his fathers the sleep of a thousand 
dead, I could never be yours. You seem astonished, and 
80 was I yesternight ; but it is true — ^true — ^true — so put the 
broad sea between us quickly, Walter, now, and for ever f 

The Cavalier looked as if he understood her not, or 
thought her senses wandered : at last he said, ** But why 
need you, with a fortune to command, and a spirit to enjoy 
whatever is bright, or beautiful, or glorious — why should 
you fetter your free-born will ] There is a cunning myste- 
ry about it, Constance ;" (Constance shuddered, and hid her 
face lest its expression should betray something of her se- 
cret ;) " a mystery I cannot solve : confide it to me, and so- 
lemnly I swear, not only never to divulge, but to peril, with 
my good sword, my heart's richest and warmest blood, in 
any cause that can free you from this bad man. Nor do I 
expect aught of you in return, nor any thing ask, save that 

you may be happy, with any, any but this ^I cannot speak 

his hated name." 

Constance was too agitated to reply. Under present cir- 
cumstances, she would have given worlds not to have seen 
Walter; and having seen him, she knew not what to say, 
or how to think, or act : the painful struggle she endured, 
deprived her of the power of utterance. 

" It is not for myself I speak, Constantia ; though now I 
need not tell you that the love of boyhood has never been 
banished from my bosom. The remembrance of the hours 
we spent together, before a knowledge of the world, before 
a change in the constitution of our country, shed its malign 
influence, not over our hearts, but over our destinies, — ^the 
remembrance of those hours has been the blessing, the soli- 
tary blessing of my exile ; it has been the green oasis in the 
desert of my existence : amid the turmoil of battle it has 
led me on to victory ; amid the dissipation of the royal 
court, it has preserved me from taint The remembrance 
of Constance, like the night-star that cheers the mariner on 
the wide sea, has kept all holy and hopeful feelings around 
my heart; telling of home, my early home, and its enjoy- 
ments — of Constance, the little affectionate, but high-souled 
girl— the " 

"Stop!" interrupted Constance, with an agonized ex- 
pression ; " stop, I conjure you ! I know what you were 
going to say; you were about to repeat that which my 
mother loved to call me — ^your wife ! She did not mean it 
in mockery, though it sounds so now, like a knell from the 
lower earth. But one thing, Y^iltot, on& xejo^^est I have to 
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Vflf mfe— You pnj sometimes 1 — ^the time has been whafi we 

bne prated together ! — ^when next you pray, thank Grod 

^t 8HB is iiead !*' 

''How ! thank God that my kind and early friend — that 
your mother is dead T' repeated the young man, in a voice 
of astonishment. 

**Even so, Walter. You woulJ not see her stretched 
npoQ the rack? would not see her exposed to tortures, such 
as at no very distant period the saints of our own Church 
endured 1 — ^would not see her torn limb from limb by wild 
borses I" 

''Heavens! Constantia, are you mad?'' exclaimed Wal- 
ter, terrified at her excit^ and distraught manner. 

" I am not mad,'* she replied, in a changed and subdued 
txme; "bnt^o not fi>rget (and let it be on your knees) to 
thank God that my mother is dead ; and that the cold clay 
preases the temples, which, if they were alive, would thrcJb 
and bum as mine do now." 

She pressed her hands on her bfx>w ; while the youth, 
appalled and astonished, gazed on her in silence. 

" It is well thought on," she said, recovering her seliP- 
command much more quickly than he could have imagined 
possible. "I will give it you ; it would be sinful to keep it 
after that dread to-morrow; even now, what do I with your 
gift?" She drew forth from her bosom the locket of which 
we have before G^ken, and, looking on it fondly for a mo- 
ment, thought, thou^ not aloud, " Poor little fragment of 
the glittering sin that tempts mankind to their destruction ! 
I heeded not your chasing nor your gems; but once (forgive 
h, God, forgive it !) thought fiir too much of him who gave 
it: I diould have known better. I will not look on you 
again, lest you take root within the heart on which you 
have rested : though it was then in innocence, yet now it 
is a crime — ^There— ", she held it towards him with a trem- 
Uing hand. While her arm was thus extended, Burrell 
roahed from behind the covert of a wide-spreading laurel, 
and with an aetion at cmce unmanly and insulting, snatched 
the truiket iiom her hand and flung it on the sward. 

Magic itself could not have occasioned a greater change 
in the look, the manner, the entire appearance of the heiress 
cf Cecil She drew herself up to her frill height, and 
JDrtanUj demanded, "How Sir Willmott Burrell dared to 
act thus in her ^[Hresence ?" 

The Cavalier drew his sword from its sheath ; Burrell 
mi not backward in following the exiimple. He returned 
C?0Mtantiii*8 look (^contempt with one of eaxcasm — -V)^^ ^^ 

ghmoetbatbecimeBBo dSsG^x^fsGOiVs^^ 
youh IS 
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cloeed lid — and then his eye glared like that of the hooded 
snake, while he replied — 

'* Methought the lady in her chamber: the destined bride, 
during the day, keeps to her own apartment; 'tis the soft 
night that draws her forth to interchange love-pledges and 
soft sayings." 

" villain !" exclaimed De Guerre with startling energy, 
" hold thy blaspheming tongue, nor dare to imagine, much 
less express, aught of this lady that is not pure as heaven's 
own firmament !*' 

"Oh, my good sir," said the other, "I know you now! 
the braggart at my lady Cecil's funeral — ^the pall-bearer— 
the church-yard lounger — the !" 

" Hold, coward !" interrupted tlie CavaKer, grinding the 
words between his teeth. "Lady, I entreat you to retire; 
this is no scene for you : — Nay, but you must I" 

"Touch her not!" exclaimed Burrell, tiie brutality of 
his vile nature fully awakened at perceiving Walter attempt 
to take her hand ; " Touch her not, though you are doubtle» 
the youth to whom her heart is given." 

"Forbear, sir!" ejaculated Constance; "if you have the 
spirit of a man, forbear !" 

" Oh, then, your passion has not been declared by words — 
you have spoken by actions !" he retorted with redoubled 
acrimony. 

The reply to this gross insult was made by the point of 
De Gurere's sword resting on BurrelPs breast 

" Defend yourself, or die like a vile dog !" thundered the 
Cavalier, and Sh: Willmott was obliged to stand on his de- 
fence. 

The feelings of the woman overcame those of tiie heroine^ 
and Constance shrieked for help, when she beheld the com- 
batants fairly engaged in a feud where the shedding of blood 
appeared inevitable. Her call was answered, but not by 
words ; scarcely more than three or four thrusts had been 
made and returned, when a stout gentleman, clad in a dark - 
and tightrfitting vest strode nearly between them, and 
clashed the tough blade of his br(»d basket-hilted sword 
npon their more graceful, but less substantia], weapons, so 
as to strike them to the earth. Thus, without speaking 
word or ferther motion, he cast his eyes first on the one, 
then on the other, still holding their weapons under, more, 
however, by the power of his countenance, than of his arm. 

"Put up your swords!" he said at length, in a low stem 

voice, — "put up your swords!" he repeated; then seeing 

that though Burrell's rapier had leaped into its rest, De 

GueriQ retained his UDshoathed, ^^^\A.\x^ "j^x ovtroTd^ sir!'* 
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he said again in a loud tone, that sounded awfully through 
the still twilight, and then stamped u|JOn the ground with 
such force and energy, that a young oak, near which he 
stood, seemed to heave in the yielding earth : " the air is 
damp, I say, and good steel should be kept from rust. Young 
men, keep your weapons in their scabbards, until (jod and 
year country call them forth, then draw according to the 
knowledge — according to the fiiith that is in ye; but a 
truce to idle brawling." 

" I would first know who it is," demanded Walter, still 
in fierce anger, '* who breaks in upon us and commands us 
thusr* 

** Have you so soon forgotten Major Wellmore young man!'* 
replied the stranger in his harshest voice: " I little thought 
that he of the English graft upon a French stock would have 
carried such brawling into the house of my ancient friend. 
Sir Willmott Burrell, I lament that the fear of the Lerd is 
not with you, or you would not use carnal weapons so indis- 
criminately ; go to, and think what the Protector would say, 
did he find you thus employed." 

" But, sir," said De Guerre, no less over-awed by the im- 
perative manner of Major Wellmore, " I, at least, care 
not for the Protector, nor am I to be baffled of my just re- 
venge by any of his officers." 

"Wouldst fight with me, then?" inquired the Major, 
with much good temper, and placing himself between the 
opponents. 

"If it so pleasure you," replied the youth, abating not a jot 
of his determination ; " when I have made this treacherous 
and fiilse fellow apologize to the Lady Constance, and after- 
wards to me for his unproved and unprovoked words." 

During the parley, Constance had remained fixed and im- ' 
moveable; but a new feeling now seemed to animate her, 
as she approached, and clinginff to Major Wellmore's arm 
for support, spoke in an audible but tremulous voice. 

" Walter, I entreat, I command you to let this matter 
rest. I shdl not debase myself by condescending to assert 
what Sir Willmott Burrell ought and does believe — ^that I 
came not here to meet you by any appointment I say his 
heart tells him at this moment that such a proceeding would 
be one of which he knows 1 am incapable." 

** If any reflection has been made upon Mistress Cecil," .1 

observed Major Wellmore, " I will be the first to draw steel ' 

in her cause. Sir Willmott, es^plain this matter. Young 
sir," he continued, noting Walter's ire and impatience, " a 
<N>liier'8 honour is as dear to me as it can be to you." ^ 

Surrell fiilt and appeared exceedingly perplexed; but 
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with bis most insinuating manner, and a tremulous voice, he 
replied: — 

** Mistress Cecil will, I hope, allow for the excess of afibc- 
tion that gave rise to such needless jealousy. On conside- 
ration, I perceive at once that she would not, could not, act 
or think in any way unworthy of herself." He bowed pro- 
foundly, as he spoke, to Constantia, who clung still more 
closely to Major Wellmore's arm, and could hardly forbear 
uttering the contempt she felt ; at every instant her truthful 
nature urged her to speak all she thought and knew, to set 
Burrell at defiance, and hold him up to the detestation he 
merited : but her father, and her father's crime ! the dread- 
ful thought sent back the blood that rushed so warmly from 
her heart in icy coldness to its seat ; and the high-souled 
woman was compelled to receive the apology with a droop- 
ing head, and a spirit bowed almost to breaking by intense 
and increasing anguish. 

" And you are satisfied with this !" exclaimed the Cava- 
lier, striding up to her ; " you, Constance Cecil, are satisfied 
with this ! But, by Him whose unquenchable stars are now 
shining in their pure glory over our heads, I am not!— 
Coward ! coward ! and liar ! in your teeth. Sir William Bur- 
rell ! as ^uch I will proclaim you all through his majesty's 
dominions, by word of mouth and deed of sword !" 

"Walter, Walter!" exclaimed Constance, clasphag her 
hands. 

" I crave your pardon. Lady," said Burrell, without alter- 
ing his tone ; " but do not thus alarm yourself: my sword 
shall not again be drawn upon a low and confirmed malig- 
nant Sir," turning from his opponent and addressing the 
stranger, " heard you not how he applied the forbidden title 
of majesty to the man Charles Stuart; shall I not forthwith 
arrest him for high treason 1^-runneth not the act so, formed 
for the renouncing and disannulling of the pretended title of 
the late man's progeny 1" 

" Perish such acts and their devisers !" shouted the Cava- 
lier, losing all prudence in the excitement of the moment. 
" Let the lady retire, while we end this quarrel as becomes 
men !'* 

^* Heed him not, heed him not, I implore, T entreat you !" 
exclaimed Constance, sinking t6 the earth at the feet of 
Major Wellmore, by whom l£e hint of Burrell was appa- 
rently unnoticed ; " the lion takes not advantage of the deer 
caugnt in the hunter's toils, and he is distraught, I know 
he is r* 

"I am not distraught. Miss Cecil, though I have suffered 
enough to make me so: what c&n^e I, fot a<^ts formed l^ i^ 
pack ofregicide^r 
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** Young man,*' interrupted the old officer with a burst of 
fierce and Btrong passion that, like a mountain torrent, car- 
ried all before it, " / arrest you in the name of the Common- 
wealth and its Protector ! A night in one of the lone cham- 
bers of Cecil Place will cool the bravo-blood that riots in 
your veins, and teach you prudence, if the Lord denies you 
grace." 

He laid his hand so heavily on De Guerre's shoulder, 
that his fram» quailed beneath its weight, while the point of 
his sword rested on the peaceful grass. Burrell attempted, 
at the same instant, to steal the weapon from his hand : the 
Cavalier grasped it firmly ; while Major Wellmore, darting 
on the fatee Knight a withering look, emphatically observed^ 
and with a total change of manner — 

** I can, methinks, make a good capture without your aid^ 
kind sir ; although J fiilly a^reciate your zeal in the caus€ 
of the Commonwealth /" The latter part of the sentence 
was pronounced with a slow and iromcal emphasis ; then, 
turning to De Guerre, he added, "I need not say to you 
that, l^ing under arrest, your sword remains with me." 

De Guerre presented it in silence ; for the result of his 
interview with Constantia had rendered him indifierent to 
his &.te, and, although but an hour before it would have 
been only with his lirc that his sword had been relinquished, 
he now cared not for the loss of either. 

Major Wellmore took the weapon, and appeared for a mo- 
ment to consider whether he i^ould retain it or not: he de^ 
cided on the former, aiid in a cold, calm voice commanded 
his prisoner to move forward. De Guerre pointed to Con- 
stantia, who had neither shrieked nor fainted, but stood a 
mute statue of despair in the clear light of the young spring' 
moon, whose early and resplendent beams fell in a silver 
shower on her bared and beautiful head. 

^ I will take care of Mistress Cecil," said the insidious 

Burrell. ' 

As he spokfiy Lady Frances, who, alarmed at the absence 
of her friend, had come forth to seek her, bounded into the 
Fairy Ring, and as suddenly screamed, and stood irresolute 
amid the dread circle. The major immediately spoke : 

''Lady Frances, pray conduct your friend: Sir Willmott 
Burrell, we follow you to the nearest entrance." 

*' And now," said Constantia, as her head fell on the bo* 
som of her friend, " he is in the lion's den — ^fuUy and for * 

ever destroyed !" Nature was eidiausted: it was long er«-. 
ihe again spoke. 

13» 
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CHAPTER rW. 



Tbe doubt of future foes exiles my present joyr . 
And wit me warns to shun such snares 

As threaten mine annoy; 
For ftilsehood now doth flow, and subject fkitlrdotb ebb, 
Which would not be, if Reason ruled, or 

Wisdom weav'd the web. 

ftnsCX EUZABKTB. 

/ 

While the headstrong Cavalier was confined in **the 
strong room " of Cecil Place, he had ample leisure to reflect 
upon the consequences of his rashness, aiid to remember the 
caution he had received from Major Wellmore on the night 
of their first meeting — to be guarded in his expressions, 
where danger might arise from a single thoughtless word. 
He surveyed the apartment with a careless look, as if in- 
different whether it were built of paper or of Portland stone, 
glanced upon the massive bars of the iron-framed windows, 
and scarcely observed that the walls were bare of tapestry, 
and that dampness and decay had mottled the plastering into 
a variety of hues and shades of colour. His lamp burned 
brightly on the table; the solitary but joyous light seemed 
out of place ; he put it therefore aside, endeavouring to lessen 
its effect by placing it behind a huge worm-eaten chair. 
Thus, almost m darfness, with a mind ill at ease, brooding 
over the events of the dayi which had perhaps perilled hi£ 
life, although life had now become of little value, we leave 
him to his melancholy and self-reproachful thoughts, and 
hasten to the chamber of Constance Cecil. 

It has already appeared that an early and a close inti* 
macy had subsisted between her and Walter De Guerre; 
but we must leave it to Time, the great developer, to ex* 
plain the circumstances under whidi it *originated» as well 
as those by which it was broken ofi^ 

Lady Frances Cromwell had left her friend in> what she con- 
sidered a sound slumber; and sought her dressing-room onl} 
to change her ^ments, so that she might sit with hei 
during me reminder of Uie night Barbara, however, ha^ 
hardly taken the seat the lady had quitted, when her mistresE 
half arose from the bed, and called her by name in so hoUoiw 
a voice that the poor giil started, as if the sound came firon 
« Bepvdchre. 
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''The nigbt is dark, Barbara/' she said, *< but heed it not; 

tiiegood and the innocent are ever a pure light unto them* 

sekes. Go forth with courage and with faith, even to the 

Gull's Nest Crag ; tell Robin Hays that Walter De Guerre 

is a prisoner here, and that, unless he be at liberty before 

Sunrise, he may be a dead man, as surely as he is a banned 

ooe ; for some covert purpose lurks under his arrest Tarry 

Hot, but see that you procojBd discreetly, and, above all, 

secretly. It is a long journey at this hour ; the roan pony is 

in the park, and easily guided, — he will bear you along 

quickly ;^-and for security, — ^for you are timid, Barbara, — 

take the wolf-hound." 

.Barbara had long known that a servant's chief duty is 
obedience, yet she would just then have done errand to any 
one rather than to Robin Hays; she however replied, 

" Please ye, mistress^ the roan pony is easy to guide, if you 
happen to be going the way he lijses, and that is, ever from 
the park to the stable, from the stable to the park ; otherwise, 
like the Israelites of old, he is a stiff-necked beast, whom I 
would rather eschew than commune with. And the wolf- 
hound, my lady, behaves so rudely to little Crisp, holding 
him by the tluroat in an unseemly fashion, and occasionally 
despoiling him of a fragment of his ears, toes, or tail, as (t 
pleasures him, that I had rather take black Blanche if yoa 
permit me, — ehe can soon find Crisp or Robin either." 
"As you please, Barbara; only silence, and hasten." 
" My mistress," thus ran Barbara's thoughts as she wended^ 
on her way through the night, " is a wonderful lady ; so 
good, so wise, so rich, yet so unhappy f I wouldn't be a lady 
hr the world ! — it is hard fate enough to be a woman, a 
poor, weak woman, without, strength of limb or wisdom of 
head; and withal, a fond heart, yet afraid and ashamed to 
show its fondness. If I were my lady, and my lady I, instead 
of sending my lady to tell Robin Hays to let the poor gentle- 
man out, Fd just go and let him out myself, or send ray lady 
(supposing her the maid Barbara) to let him out, without 
telling any body about it. And I am sure she loves that 
poor gentleman ; and yet she, wise, good, rich, and wonder- 
fbl, is just going, in the very teeth of her affections, to marry 
that black Knight ! I aju^ very happy that I'm not a lady, 
fer Pd die, that I would, ten times over, sooner than marry 
any one' I didn't love. It will^j^ her, I know — I feel it 
will: yet why does shet marry mm? And she keeps sudi 
deep silence too — Down, pretty Blanche,\nd do not rouse 
yoor sleek ears: your ears, Blanchy, are lady's ears, and so 
ought to hear nothing frightening — and your eyes, Blanche, 
are lady^s eyes, and should nerer see any tbjxvg dSs&^^^A^^ 
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— ^What ails thee, doggy ? Nay, wag ye*r tail, and do not 
crouch 80 ; 'tis but the shadow of a cow, I think — ^How my 
heart beats !" 

The beating of the maiden^is heart accelerated her speed,juid 
she ran with hasty and light foot-steps a considerable distance 
before either dog or girl paused for breath. At length they 
did pause, and Barbara saw with much satisfaction, that she 
had left far behind the shadow which caused Blanche and 
herself BO much alarm. She reached the Gull's Nest with- 
out any misadventure, and now her object was to draw Ro- 
bin fortii from the hostelry without entering hersel£ 
Through a chink in the outer door, (the inner feing only 
closed on particular occasions,) she discovered Robin and 
his mother, and one or two others — strangers they might 
be, or neighbours — at all events she did not know them. 
Presently Crisp stretched his awkward length from out its 
usual coil, and trotted tp the door, slowly wagging his 
apology for tail, as if perfectly conscious of the honour of 
Blanche's visit. Miss Blanche, in her turn, laid her nose on 
the ground and snorted a salutation that was replied to by a 
somewhat similar token from master Crisp. Robin, who 
was the very imbodyment of vigilance, knew at once there 
was something or some one without, acquainted and on 
friendly terms with his dog, and he quietly arose and opened 
th^ door without making any observation to his companions. 
He was, indeed, astoni^ed at perceiving Barbam, who put 
her finger on her lip to enjoin silence. He immediately led 
her to the back of the house, where none of the casual vi* 
siters could see them, and she communicated her lady's 
message quickly but distinctly. She would have enlarged 
upon the danger, and expatiated on the interest she took in 
the cause of Uie Cavalier, had Robin permitted her, but she 
taaw he was too much distressed at the ma^itude of the in- 
formation to heed the details, however mteiesting they 
might have been at any other time. 

<^But I don't understand it," at length murmured Robin; 
<* I can't see it ; how could he possibly suffer Sir Wilhnott 
Burrell to place him in confinement?" 

'< It was not he at all " replied Barbara; *^ it was Major 
Wellmore, and he is at the Plae&Qow." 

"Death and the devil!" ^claim^d Robin, at the same 
instant pressing his back^^inst the wall beside which he 
stood : it instantly gave ^Miy, mA ^rbara was alone — alone 
in that wild and most dreary-l«oking place. 

She summoned Blanche, but Blanche was far away^over 
the cUfEBj exploring, under Crisp's guidance, the nooks and 
intricacies of the hills and hollows. She would have eallfid 
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IGU looder, but her quick eye discerned not now a shadowy 

bnre, but Sir Willmott Burrell himself, within a distance 

IB two or three hundred yards, and approaching towards her. 

Bbc was concealed from his sight by a projection of the cliff; 

Ik this she never considered, alive only to the danger his 

iifpearance at once suggested. She bad noted the spot 

y&Bte Robin had disappeared, and, urged by terror, she flung 

^Hself against the same portion of the wall, with such sue- 

«B8, that it gave way before her, replacing itself so sudden- 

^ that, in an instant, the light of the bright stars in the blue 

mvens was shut out, and she stood in total darkness, 

^rathin the recess that had so mysteriously opened, to receive 

Iter. 

When she beciame a little collected, she distinctly heard 
4e Bound of voices at no great distance, and groping about 
» the direction they pointed out, discovered a narrow flight 
rfstairs, which she immediately descended, imagining that 
4e was following the course which Robin had pursued. Her 
Progress was soon arrested by a door, which she attempted 
to 8hake,'but in vain ; she leaned ag^ainst it, however, or 
*ther sank down upon the steps, worn out by fatigue of 
^y and anxiety of mind. She could not have lain there a 
Dkttient, when the door opened, and Robin literally sprang 
over her in his haste to reascend. She started from her 

Ktion on perceiving before her the well-remembered 
re of the Buccaneer, who was about to mount also, evi- 
teDtly with as much eagerness, though with less activity^ 
than Robin Hays. 

The sight of a stranger at their most secret entrance, 
even though that stranger was a women, sent Hugh Dal- 
ton's hand to the pommel of his sword, but it was as quick- 
ly stayed by Robin's cry of, " It is Barbara." 

The Buccaneer had just time to catch the fainting form 
of his daughter in his arms, and the wild and reckless sea* 
nan was so overpowered by the 'unexpected meeting, that 
he thought not of inquiring how she had obtained admit- 
tance. We have observed that women in the inferior ranks 
of society continue much briefer time in hysterics^ swoons, 
and such-like, than the high-born and well educated, who 
naturally, or rather we. s^tuld say artfully, know how to 
make the most of all matters of the kind. Barbara rapidly 
revived, and as rapidly urged ^^in to heed her message, 
«nd to take her away, informing him in the same breath, 
that she had pushed against that portion of the wall where 
he had so strangely disappeared, because she had seen Sir 
WiUmott Burrell approaching the spot with determined 
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** Listen at the secret door/' exclaimed the Buccane 
" When he cannot find you above, he will seek you «*^r*. 
only entrance he knows of: I need not say, answer not ^ 
sign." 

" Robin, Robin!" ejaculated Barbara, " take me, oh! tak^ 
me with you ! — ^You are not, surely, going to leave me ill 
this horrid place, and with a stranger too!" 

Poor Dalton ! what painful and powerful emotions (m* 
vulsed his heart and features ! — " a stranger !" — a stranger, 
indeed, to liis own child ! 

Robin quitted the place without replying to her entreaty, 
and when the Buccaneer spoke, it was in that low and bro- 
ken voice which tells of the soul's agony. 

" Why call me stranger !" he said, approaching and teih 
derly taking her hand ; " you have seen me before." 

" Yes, good sir, the night previously to my dear lady's 
death — it is an ill omen to see strangers for the first time 
where there is death. I thank you, sir, I will not sit May 
I not go after Robin ?" 

" Then you prefer Robin to me 1" 

" So please ye, sir : I have known Robin a long, long 
time, and he knows my father: perhaps you too may know 
him, sir ; you look of the sea, and I am sure my father is a 
sailor. Do you know my father 7" 

The gentle girl, forgetting her natural timidity under the 
influence of a stronger principle, seized the hand of the 
Buccaneer, and gazed into his face with so earnest and so 
beseeching a look, that if Robin had not returned on the in- 
stant, the Skipper would have betrayed the secret he was 
80 anxious to preserve until (to use his own expression) 
" he was a free man, able to look his own child in the face." 

" He is at the entrance, sure enough," said Robin ; " but 
it will occupy him longer to climb the rocks than it did to 
descend them ; we can take the hollow path, and be far on 
the road to Cecil Place before he arrives at the summit" 

"But what can we do with herl — She must not long 
breathe the air of this polluted nest," argued Dalton, all the 
father overflowing at his heart; "and S we delay, Burrell 
may see her: if so, all is over." 

" I can creep along the earth like a mockmg lapwing," 
she replied : " Let me but out of this place, I can hide in 
some of the cliflT-holesr— a^jy where out of this, and," she 
whispered Robin, "away — above all things away-^firom 
that fearful man." 

"To Cecil Place at once then. Captain; the delay of half 
an hour may doom him to-^I know not what I will 
pkce Barbara iu a nook of \]l:ie o\d Iq^qi^ yihere nothing 
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CDtnes but bats and mice ; and, as it overlooks the paths, 
she can see from it the road that Burrell takes, and so avoid 
him when returning." 

Dalton looked at Barbara but for a moment, then sudden- 
ly clasping her with rude ener^ to his bosom, he darted 
up the stau^ holding open the door at the top, so that he 
might see lier forth m safety. 

The terrified girl passed tremblingly before him, and 
wondered not a little at the strong interest the wild seaman 
manifested towards her. Only one way of accounting for 
it occurred to her simple mind, — ^that he had known her fa- 
ther; — ^the idea was strengthened, when she heard him 
murmur, " Thank God ! she breathes once more tlie uncon- 
tamuiated air of heaven !" He strode a few hasty steps 
forward, then turned back, and said emphatically to Robin — 

•• Place her in safety, as you hope for salvation !" 

" And am I to stay by myself in this horrid place, Robin 1" 
inquired Barbara, as he seated her in the window of a por- 
tion of the old tower, from whence a large extent of coun- 
try was visible. , 

" Fear nothing," he replied ; " I must away : only do 
not leave this until you see — ^which you can easily do by 
the light of the bright moon — Sir Willmott Burrell take 
his departure." 

<* And will tiiat rude old sailor help the young Knight 
from his confinement?" 

" He will, be will." 

*' One word more, Robin, and then my blessbig be with 
you ! Did he know my fiither 1" 

« He did." 

"But one syllable more: Did he love himi" 

•* So truly, that he loves you as if you were his own 
chUd." 

*• Then," thought Barbara, in the fulness of her innocence, 
" I am happy, for no one is loved, even by the wicked, who 
is not good." 

Her clear eye observed that Robin took the same path 
as the Buccaneer; though, had she not known them, she 
could hardly have recognised their figures, because of somo 
strange and novel manner in which they walked, or of some 
disguise they must have suddenly, assumed. They had 
scarcely faded from her sight, when she discovered the tall 
person of Burrell standing at no ^eat distance on the brow 
of the clifl'i and apparently survey mg the adjacent landscape. 
He rapidly approached the Gull s Nest ; and soon after she 
heard the shrill voice of Mother Hays, protesting over and 
over again, tiiat ** Robm had been there not twenty, not fif- 
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teen — no, not ten minutes past; — ^that she had fteaichei^ 
every where, and that he was no where to be found; — iM7 
she had not seen Hugh Da] ton for a long, long time, and I 
that, to the best of her belief, he had not touched the shoie ~ 
for many a day ; — that tlie men within were good men, h> ,. 
nest men — one in particular, who would be happy to serte " 
him, as he seemed so earnest to see Robin — Jack, true Jack 
Roupall, a tried, trusty man :— could he be of any service, 
as that ne'er-do-good, Robin, was out of the way ever and 
always when he was wanted 1 To be sure,^he could not 
even give a guess at any tbing his honour might want; bat, 
perhaps. Jack might do instead of Robin." It occurred to 
Burrell at the moment, that Roupall might serve his pur- 
pose even better tlian Robin Hays, for he was both a strong 
and a desperate man ; and he bade the old woman send him 
forth, telling her at the same time, and in a significant tone, 
that he was well acquainted with the talents and character 
of her guest. 

The fragment of the tower in which Barbara was perched 
was a small projecting turret-room, standing on the top of a 
buttress, and had been doubtless used in the early ages as a 
species of sentry-box, from which a soldier could command 
a view of the country and the coast It was with feelings 
of extreme terror that she perceived Burrell and Roupall 
close beneath her, standing so as to be concealed from the 
observation of any passenger who might go to or from the 
dwelling. She drew her dark cloak over her head and face, 
leaving only an opening to peep through, anxious to avoid, 
by every means in her power, the hazard of a discovery. 
She could gather, from the conversation between the two, 
that Burrell was describing to Roupall something that he 
must do, and offering him a large reward for its completion; 
she listened eagerly and heard them frequently speak of 
Cecil Place and Walter De Guerre. Her attention, how* 
ever, was soon drawn away by the appearance of a third 
person, unseen by the others, creeping round a projecting 
comer, like a tiger about to spring upon its prey, and then 
crouching close to the earth. The form was that of a 
slight youth, clad in a tight-fitting doublet and vest, and, it 
would seem, armed only with a dagger, which, however, 
he carried unsheathed, and so openly that the moon-beams 
danced upon its polished point as lightning on a diamond, 
whenever he changed its position in his hand (which he did 
more than once.) He crept on 60 silently that neither were 
at all aware of his approach, but continued talking wad bar- 
fining as before. Barbara felt that danger was at hand; 
and yet, had she the inclioaUon, ^<^ Viaii uol the ppwer to 
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speak, bat sat breathlessly and tremblingly awaiting the re^ 
suit Suddenly, but still silently, as though the figure were 
a phantom, and the dagger air-drawn, the boy rose from the 
groand, and held the weapon as if irresolute whether to 
strike or not The manner in which he stood fully con- 
vinced Barbara Ivcrk that Burrell was the object oi some 
intended attack — she tried to shriek, but the voice choked 
in her throat As rapidly as this mysterious being had 
risen from, he fiank into his former crawling attitude, and 
disappeared. All this occurred in much less time than has 
been occupied in relating it, and the poor maiden almost 
thought she had been deceived by some supernatural ap- 
pearance. She was soon aroused from her painfol state of 
voiceless terror by the words of Burrell, who now spoke 
more loudly than at first 

" I will give him hi» liberty this very night, which, of 
course, under the circumstances I have mentioned, he can- 
not fail to consider a most deep obligation-^«n act of disin- 
terested generosity. I will give it him secretly, of course, 
and you meet him on his exit As we go along, I will set- 
tle the where — and then — the matter is easily concluded." 

** Very easily for you, doubtless," retorted Roupall; "you 
bad ever the way, master, of keeping your neck out of the 
noose. How much of the coin did you say 1" 

Barbara did not hear the reply. 

" Why it's only one more. Is he young!*' 

•♦ Yes." 

** I don't like young customers. " It's a charity to put 
the old out of the way; for, be they ever so well ofi^ they 
must be sick and weary of the world — ^But the young-— I 
don't Hke it, master." 

"Pshaw! it's only saving him in time from that which 
gives old men trouble ; and life can go but once : besides, I 
will not stand for the matter. of a few brood pieces. I care 
not if I make the sum half as much more, provided it be 
done safely." 

•* Will you give me your note of hand to itl" 

" Do you take me for a fool 1— or did you ever know me 
tobreakmy wordi" 

**I never took ye for the first. Sir Willmott, and, as to the 
<ytfaer, we've luid no business between us lately. Half as 
niQch more, you saidl" 

"Half as much more." 

''Well, it is but one, and then^-^ah! ah! ah! I'll reform 
uid turn gentleman. No, d—- n it, I hate gmtlemen, they're 
» ^principled ; but you must doubles-double or quits." 

"Jack RcHipoll, you are an unconsckmable scoundrel." 

VOL. I. 14 
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" By the lady-moon, then, there be a paif of us, as the cfe- 
vil said to his horns." 

Burrell muttered some reply that Barbara did not heao*,' 
but again the grating voice of Roupall ascended. 

" Double or quits ; — ^Why, ye needn't be so touchy about 
a little word of familiarity — such fellowship makes all men 
equal." 

" Well then, double, if so it must be ; only remember, 
Roupall, there is, some difference between the employer and 
the employed," was the Knight's answer. And the high- 
bom and the low-born ruffian walked away together ; and 
the bright beams of the holy moon and the unsullied stars 
fell upon them as gently, as if they had been good and fiiith- 
ful ministers of the Almighty's will. 

The two leading features of Barbara Iverk's character, 
were fidelity and affection; all her feelings and actions 
were but various modifications of these great principles — ^in 
every sense of the word, she was simple-minded. After the 
men had departed for some time, still she could hardly bring 
herself to understand or believe the nature or extent of the 
crime they meditated. 

It was surely a most singular manifestation of God's pro- 
vidence, she thought, which placed her there, that ^e 
might overhear, and it might be prevent the great wicked- 
ness of those evil men. §he descended fi*om the window 
with haste, but with caution also, for the stones crumbled 
from beneath her feet as she moved along. She had scarcely 
set her foot on the grass turf, when the two dogs were at 
her side, whining and fawning with delight at again meet- 
ing with their friend and mistress. Barbara crossed the 
wild country, and gained the park-wall without encounter- 
ing any danger. When there, she paused breathlessly 
imder the foliage of an old oak, and would have given worlds 
to see and speak to her friend Robin. Amid the deepness 
of night, and among the foliage of trees, she thought she 
discerned the figure of a person creeping under the hnighs — 
now in shadow, and now casting his own shadow upon what 
had shadowed him. This appearance terrified her so ex- 
ceedingly that she did not gain courage to proceed, until 
she saw that he turned into a distant path; she then stole 
slowly along under the shelter of the wall, and when she 
came to a small gate which opened into the park, within 
view of the mansion, she pushed through it, and just gained 
the laMm, when the sound of a pistol, and a flash through 
the darkness, terrified her so much, that she fell, faint and 
exhausted, on the sward. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A mystery 1 ay, good, my masters. 

there's mystery 

In a moonbeam— in a gnat's wing- 
In the formation of an atom — 
An atoml it. may be a world— a peopled world- 
Canst prove that it is not a world ? Go to, 
We are all fools." Old Play. 

Hugh Dalton and Robin Hays had hastily proceeded to 
■t^ecil Place, discoursing, as they went along, upon the pro- 
bable consequences of their friend's arrest Bitterly did 
the Buccaneer comment upon the rashness and impetuosity 
60 frequently evinced by De Guerre. 

"It is perfectly useless," he said, "attempting to curb 
these boy heroes ; the rushing blood must have its way until 
arrested by age, not wisdom ; the hot head must be cooled 
by the ice of time, and not till then will the arguments or 
-experience of others be regarded as they merit." 

•* It is BurreJl I fear," retorted Robin ; "there is but one 
hope in that quarter — ^he cannot know him." 

*' But he may hear." 

"Howl" 

" I don't know ; only I have ever observed that the keen- 
ness of such men exceeds that of better and wiser ones." 

" Ay, ay," said Robin ; " but we must sharpen our wits 
in due proportion : though, at present, I suspect it is arms 
»we shall want. I know the room well, and there is a lot of 
creeping ivy and such plants under the window ; the great- 
est difficulty will be with the iron stanchions." 

"The greatest difficulty, methinks, will be to escape 
fh>m the arrester ; and you seem to think nothing of the 
danger I run in trusting myself within the grasp of such a 
man." 

" The Cavalier is worth all risks." 

" I know it, Robin. Did I ever skrink from peril in such 
a cause 1" 

"Faith, no!" replied the other with his usual chuckle; 
" if God had willed you to be bom a snail, you would 
bave crept out of your house, so carejess are you in all 
things/' • 
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**Do you think there is aught of danger foir "BaxhimV* 
said the Buccaneer, his manner clearly showing that« if he 
did not care for himself, there was something he did care 
for. 

** If she is timid as a hare,'' replied Rohin; ''she is, as a 
hare, heedful and light-footed : no fear for her. How your 
heart clings to her. Captain T' 

** So it does ; and yet some strange shadow comes over 
me when I think of her — as if I knew she would despise^ 
perhaps hate me — she has been brought up in such strict 
principles ; still, I would not have her less right-minded.'* 

He paused, and they proceeded silently on their way, Dal- 
ton pondering on the best method of procuring De Guerre's 
liberty, and then thinking of his sweet and gentle child. 

Nature may lie buried or be stifled for a time — an apathe- 
tic temperament will seek to smother, a harsh one to bind, 
a strong one to subdue it — but it overcomes them all ; and, 
though a man's Speech may run according to his learning, 
and his deeds according to his habits, yet Nature thinks tm 
speaks within him, oflen in direct opposition to the words 
that fall &om his lips,*' and the actions in which he may be 
engaged. Thus it was with the Buccaneer; de^ite the 
fearful course his outlawed life had taken, the rememl»aBce 
of his child would arise to his imagimtion, shaded by so^ 
row, or sunned by happiness, acc^ing to his mood of 
mind, — ^but always as his child, — the being upon whom hia 
very existence seemed to hang. 

" There is little light from his window," said Robin, as they 
came within view of the house ; " let us over the fencing- 
Hush !" he continued, elevating his hand so as to comnmnd 
the attention of his companion, at the same time bending 
his ear to the earth. Dalton listened, but, k would seem, 
heard no sound, for he exclaimed hastily — 

" Hush ! me no hush ! — ^you are ever fencying something 
or other out of the way." 

Robin repeated the signal. 

*> What mummery !" said the Buccaneer ; « I hear no* 
thing, and see nothing." 

Robin laid himself on the nound, while the impatient 
and irritated seaman fumed and moved about, a curse wfaix- 
zing from between his teeth, as ever and anon he looked at 
Robin, and from Robin to the house. 

*^ If you must have employment," said the Ranger, at 
kst, in a low tone, *'see to your arms. Are your, pistols 
loaded muzzle high? — are your weapons sharp 1 — ^Hush !" 

The Buccaneer knew that these hints were not givctn in 
viftntonness, and calmly exaiQined hi^ fire-anjosu 
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The tramp of horses !" continued Robin, " and of heavy 

8 too ; but they are going from, not coming towards us. 
Ah! heard you not that ]*' 

He raised himself from the ground, and the neigh of a 
horse was borne to them on the blast. They both stood in 
hreathless silence, the Buccaneer with his hand suspended 
oyer, but not touching his sword-handle — Robin, with open 
mouth and extended hands, as if the very movement of his 
limbs could destroy the quietness around, or impede the 
sound they watched for. Again the neigh was repeated, 
but more faintly, and evidently from a greater distance. 

" Safe from one, at least," said Robin, jumping in ecsta- 
sy, but yet speaking in a subdued voice. " I would know 
the neigh of that black steed amid a thousand ; its tone is 
like that of a trumpet, mightiest among its kind. I feel as 
if the weight of a hundred stone were off my heart,— don't 
youl" 

Dalton replied not, for he was fearlessly striding towards 
the house, not, as before, sneaking among the bushes. 

" Let us to the window, Captain,*' said Robin. 

" Not I," he replied. " What care I for any of them 
now I I shall demand Walter from Sir Robert." 

" You are foolhardy. What can be done quietly, ought 
to be done quietly. If we cannot succeed so, why dare Sir 
Robert, and Sir Willmott tool" 

" I believe you are right, though I hate sailing on a lee- 
shore. The open, open sea for my money ! Hark ye I Cecil 
dare not refuse me this. 

"Or any thing else, I suspect! though I know not why," 
replied Robin, as he commenced climbing by the creeping 
plants to the prison window, beneath which they now stood. 
" How delighted he will be to see my ugly face, poor fel- 
bw!" 

Robin continued muttering broken sentences all the 
while he ascended, having previously arranged with the 
Buccaneer that he was to remain below. " Ah ! firm foot- 
ioff this old ivy. There, now we are up! — Master Walter ! 
Master Walter ! — He sleeps behind that, screen, I warrant 
me, little thinking of his faithful friends. ^ So, so ! the rust 
hath done its duty. Strong room ! strong walls they mean ; 
but what signify strong walls without strong windows ] — 
Good! There goes another, and another — ^^better still! — 
And now — " 

He entered the chamber, — passed to the front of the 
Kreen, opened the large cupboard, cast his eyes upon the 
uutrinuned lamp, and then perceived that the door was 

]4# 
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Blightly aiar ; but no vestige remained of Walter De Goerrer 
except bis cloak, that was flung over a settle. His fir* 
movement was to close the door, push, a large chair against 
it, and then call softly to the Buccaneer to ascend. 

" He is gone !" exclaimed Robin with a trembling voice, 
as Dalton entered the room. 

" Gone !" repeated the Skipper: " then is there treache- 
ry. My brave boy, that I loved as my own son! By hea- 
vens ! I'll rouse the house! Had it not been for my accorsed 
plots, he would not have come over. I'll Uave him deli- A 
vered up to me ! Did Sir Robert plan his destruction w \ 
skilfully as he plotted that cf— " 

Hugh was prevented from finishing his sentence by the 
sudden entrance of Sir Willmott Burrell, who appeared in 
the room they could not tell how, as the- chair was still 
against the door, and there were no visible means oi admis- 
sion except by the window. 

Dalton and the Knight eyed each other with evident as- 
tonishment, but the fiery Buccaneer was the first to speaL 

" And you are here. Sir Wilmott I and for no good, or 
your face would not be so smooth^ or your lip so smiling. 
Where, sir — where, I say — is your prisoner 1" 

" My prisoner, good Captain ! I had no prisoner." 

♦'Death and d n! Sir Willmott, dare not to. trifle 

with me. Where is the young man 1 where is Walter De 
Guerre 1 You know; you must know. Why come you 
here silently, secretly? Answer me. Sir Willmott BurrelL 
Where is the jroung man 1" 

" Captain Dilton," replied Sir Willmott, ♦^althongh your 
anxiety about this malignant convinces me that you are not 
the roan my fi'iendship thought you, yet I confess that I 
eame here for the express purpose of forwarding his escape. 
Doubt me if you will ; but see^. I am unarmed, and here is 
the secret key for unfastening the grating, whidb, I suppose, 
you, and my quondam servant, have so imceremcmiously re* 
moved." 

Dalton looked at him, and then at the key, which he took 
fix>m his hand and scrupulously examined. 

" Sir Willmott Burrell," he said, after a few moments*^ 
deliberation, " Why did you this? You are not one to do 
an act of good, — whatever you might of evil, — for it^ owa 
sake." 

" Why 1" repeated BurrelL 

•' Ay, why 1 Your motive, sii*. — ^your motive ?** 

" Motive ? What motive had you for brmging over thiff 
fly-away Cavalier, and, when I questioned you, denying any 
*noHrIedge of the youth V 
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fej "ftr Willmott, my question was first asked, and must be 
^T VBt answered." 

. '*Then, sir," replied Burrell, drawing himself up, "let 
it be enough that such was my pleasure. Now, Captain, 
' * yoQT answer to my question." 

" Tour answer will save me the trouble," replied the Buc- 
1 caneer, with as much height, if not as much dignity of man- 
i Oer. "Apply it in the same way." 

" I must call you to account for this, as well as other 
matters ; but now think that, considering who sleeps under 
this roof, it would be only wise to withdraw. It is some- 
what upon my mind, despite your well-feigned surprise, that 
you have spirited away this fellow — If so— " 

"Stuffi stuff!" interrupted the Buccaneer; "there has 
been here a stronger spirit at work than either yours or 
niine; and, as to calling me to account, you always know 
where I am to be found." 

" I sought you there to-night on this very errand," replied 
the wily Sir Willmott, "but you were absent." 

"Still, I repeat, you know where to find me. And now 
for my parting words. Observe,, I dread no meeting with 
Miy; you have more reason to tremble than I have, if all 
were known. But now — see that no harm happen to the 
Cavalier who, but an hour since, occupied this chamber ; 
for, as surely as you now live ! if but a hair of his head fall to 
the earth, I will hunt you to your own destruction ! Never 
tell me that you have no power, no control over him or his 
destiny. AU I say is, — see to it. It would be better that 
jou had been drowned, like a blind kitten, at your birth, 
than that any harm should happen to Walter De — ^De — 

De ^ Dalton looked confused, then, recovering himself, 

he glanced a fierce look at Sir Willmott, and commenced 
his descent from the window, muttering, ^ Devil! I forgot 
his name ; couldn't he have taken an English one ? D^n> 
all fyreigners 1" With this John-Bullish exclamation, which 
seems so natural to the natives of " Old England," the skip^ 
per reached the ground. Nor was Robin long in following 
his example ; he cared not to tarry Sir Wilhnott's question^ 
log, and touched the earth sooner than his friend, inas- 
much as he sj^rang down, when midway, with his usual- 
agSity. 

They had not gone three steps on their path when Sur 
Willmott's voice arrested their progress. 

* Hist, Dalton ! hist !— here is the youth's cloak,r-put it 
on, good Dalton, the night is raw; here it goes.' Well 
caught, Robin ; make the Captain ]put it on ; you can return 
it to the Cavaiier when you see mm, which yoia tox\Mfi»^ 
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will, and soon — I entreat you put it on. The path by the 
lake leads straight to the Gull's Nest. I wish, Robin, you 
could tarry here till morning, — I shall want you on business 
of importance." 

Robin shook his head in denial. Dalton threw the cloak 
over his shoulder, and almost mechanically took the path 
that Burrell had pointed out. Sir Willmott immediately 
withdrew from the window. They had not gone more 
than a hundred yards, when Robin looked back towards the 
house, and, by the light of the moon, caught a glimpse oS 
tlie Master of Burrell, as if intent on their movements. He 
at the time took no notice of this to the Buccaneer, but they 
no sooner arrived at a spot where the branches of the trees 
overshadowed their path, when Robin plucked the cloak 
from the shoulders of his companion. 

" Well, Robin !" exclaimed the Skipper in astonishment 

" It is not well," replied the manikin ; " it cannot be well 
when the devil turns nurse-tender. He would not have 
been so cajeflil of your health, if he thought your life would 
be of long duration. And why point out this pathi — it is 
not the shortest; and if it were, what cares he for our legs? 
Wanting me to stay at the Place too— it's all ill. Besides, 
I saw him watching us from the window : why should he 
watch us? was it love, think ye'? Go to^ Master Dalton, you 
are not the man you were : let us strike into another path ; I 
will be one concentrated mass of ears and eyes, and do you 
keep your arms in readiness." 

" You are right, Robin ; you are right — right in one thing, 
at all events," replied Dalton, leaning his arm against a 
tree, and pressing his forehead with his hand ; " I am not, 
indeed, the man I was! The lion spirit is yet within me; 
but, Robin, that spirit which never quailed to mortal author 
rity, is become weak and yielding as a young girPs heart, 
to the still, but appalling voice of my own conscience. After 
every effort there is a reaction ; — the blood ! — the blood, shed 
through my instrumentality, and often by my own hand, 
rises before me, like a crimson cloud, and shuts out all that 
is pure and holy from my sight. It used not to be thus! 
My passions — my whirlwind passions, that carried me for- 
ward for so many years, are dead, or dying. It takes time 
to wind me up to a brave action :— my joints are stijffening^ 
and crack within their sockets, when called upon to do their 
duty. The very good I would, I cannot ! This Walter^ 
whom I love next to my own Barbara — ^to find him in the 
lion's net ! That Jewish girl I sought, merely to save her 
from yon hell-hound's grasp ! — she unconsciously eludes my 
^dftrc^; in some shape or other she will be sacrificed. lam. 
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sick — sick of villaine and vUlany I With wealth enough to 
purchase lands, broader and fairer than these we now tread 
upon, I would thank God, night and day upon my bended 
Jmees, to make me as. one of the poor hinds, who has not 
wherewith to purchase a morning meal—- or as a savage — a 
wild untamed savage; who hunts the woods for food !" 

"You'd do fbolishly then, Captain; under favour, very 
ibolishly,'* replied Robin, .yielding to the Buccaneer's iu- 
mour, and yet seeking to calm it away. "Know ye not that 
every rose has its own thorns, and every bosom its own 
stings? Besides," he continued, faintly, "the wealth you 
speak of will richly dower Barbara; make her a match for 
a gentleman, or mayhap a knight !" 

** Did you say a gentleman 1 No, no, I will never marry 
her to one who would take her as so much ballast to her 
gold, and scorn her as the Rover*s daughter/' 

"But you would scorn a poor man for herl" 

" Blessed poverty !" exclaimed the sailor ; "how would I 
hug" it to my heart — ^make it joint partner with my chiJd in 
my afiections, if it would only bring a fair unspotted name 
in exchange for the gold it might take away. Blessed po» 
verty!" 

It would appe&r that Robin was too much occupied by his 
own feelings to Jbe on the alert as usual ; for Dalton was the . 
first to perceive a man stealing along bytisie side of, but hot 
on, the path they had quitted; he pointed him out to Robin's 
attention. In an instant the little Ranger commenced re- 
connoitring ; and came back without delay, to tell the Cap* 
tain that it was no other than Jack Roupall. 

" Jack Roupall !" repeated Dalton, returning instantly ta 
thepath they had quitted, ^ying aloud at the same tinje^ 
"Wny, Jack, what sends yqu on this tack)" 

Whether from some sudden tremor or astonishxnent, it 
cannot be ascertained, nor could the ruffian himself account 
for it, he discharged a pistol, evidently without aim, and. 
Robin as instantly struck it iVom his hand. 

It was this report that had so terrified Barbara. But there 
was another ear upon which it struck— -in the solitude of that 
wild room in Cecil Place. It sent the blood rushmg to his 
evil brain; — he clasped his hands in exultation; for the 
deathnsound was to him the voice of security ; and he prayed 
r-{that such wretches are allowed to pray !)-r-that the bullet 
was at that iQomeQt wadinjf in the life-stre«m of the Buqq«^> 
oeer, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Brother of Fear, more gaily clad, 
The merrier fool o' th' two, yet quite as mad; 
Bire of Repentance! child of fond Desire! 
That blow'st the chymic's and the lover's fire, 

Leading them still insensibly on 

By the strange witchcraft of *' anon." 

COWLBT AGAINST UoPE. 

To account for Walter De Guerre's sudden departurCr 
we must revert to the time when, silent and solitary, he 
shaded the glare of the night-lamp from his eyes, and threw 
himself along the black oak form to meditate and mourn 
over events that appeared to him, at least, now beyond his 
own control. 

Whatever others may thmk as to our bringing on our 
own misfortunes, we hardly ever agree in the hard task of 
self-condemnation — a task of peculiar difficulty to the young 
and the ardent. They may even be inwardly dissatisfied with 
themselves, yet they care not to express it openly, lest they 
«iay be thought little of; — a timidity natural in youth, ana 
jarising, not unfrequently, from diffidence in its own powers. 
Age may improve the understanding, but it chills the aflfec* 
tions; and though the young are ever fitter to invent than 
to judge, and abler for execution than for counsel ; yet, on 
^e other hand, they are happily free from that knowledge 
of the world wiiic'h first intoxicates, and then, too frequent- 
ly, leaves its votaries with enfeebled heads and palsied hands. 
Had not Walter been schooled in adversity, he would have 
been as haughty and as unyielding a Cavalier as ever drew 
sword in the cause of the unhappy Stuarts; but his boyhood 
had been passed amicj privations, and they had done the 
work of wisdom. As in books, so it is in life, we profit more 
by the aflSictions of the righteous Job, than by the felicities 
of the luxurious Solomon. The only break of summer sun^ 
siiine in his short but most varied career, was the time he 
had spent with Constance Cecil ; nor had he in the least ex- 
aggerated his feelings in saying that " the memory of the 
days passed in her society had been the soother and boght- 
ener of his existence." He sorrowed as much at the idea 
fJlfat ghe WSL& sacrificing herself from some mysterious cause^ 
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^s ftt the termination his affection was likely to suffer. That 
80 high-souled a being was about to make such a sacrifice* 
from worldly motives, was, he knew, impossible; and among 
the bitterest of his regrets was the one, that she did not con- 
sider him worthy of her confidence. 

" I could give her up, almost cheerfully," he would repeat 
to himself, "if her happiness depended on it; but I cannot 
support the idea that she thinks me undeserving her es- 
teem." As to his arrest, he cared but little for it: at ano- 
ther time it would have chafed and perplexed him in no 
small degree ; but Constance — the beloved Constance— the 
playmate of his childhood— the vision of his boyhood — the 
reality of his maturer years, was alone in his mind. Often 
did he wish he had not seen her in her womanly beauty ; 
that he had not spent a day beneath the roof where he 
was now a prisoner ; that she had been any thing but wor- 
thy of the passionate affection he endeavoured vainly to re- 
call. Had she been less perfect, he thought he could have 
been less devoted; and yet he would not have her other than 
she was. But for suoh a one to be the victim of Sir Will- 
roott Burrell— a traitor I a coward, — the thought was insup- 
portable. After many contending ideas, he came to the re- 
solution that, cost what it would, he would put the case in 
all its bearings to Major Wellmore — another mystery he 
vainly sought to unravel, but who had evidently powerful 
interest with the family at Cecil Place. True, he was a 
partisan or the Protector ; but nevertheless there were fine 
nianly feelings about his heart, and it was, moreover, clear 
that he was by no means well inclined towards Sir Will- 
mott Burrell. With this resolution on his mind, bodily fa- 
tigue overcame even his anxieties, and he fell into a deep 
slumber. 

He had slept but for a short time, when he was suddenly 
awakened by the pressure of a hand upon his shoulder ; he 
teoked up, and by the dim light of the fading lamp saw it 
was Major Wellmore who disturbed his repose. He started 
at once from his couch; but the ofiicer seated himself upon 
an opposite chair, placed his steeple-crowned and weather- 
beaten hat on the floor, and resting his elbows on his knees, 
and his chin between the palms of his hands, fixed his keen 
eyes upon the young Cavalier, who, when perfectly awake, 
perceived that his visiter was dressed and armed as usual. 

"Is it morning, sirl" inquired De^ Guerre, anxious to 
break the silence. 

** No, sir," was the concise reply. 

" The whole house sleeps," resumed Walter ; " why 
then are you up and dressed? and why am I disturbed 1" 
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" You are mistaken, young man. Know you a pretty, 
demure, waiting-gentlewoman, called Barbara 1" 

" Mistress Cecil's attendant 1" 

•* The same : — she has but now left the house, to commu- 
nicate, I suppose, with your respectable friends at the Gull's 
Nest, and devise means for your escape." 

" If so, I am sure I know nothmg of the foolish plan." 

" I believe you. There is another who slumbers not." 

" What, Constantia ! — is she ill V inquired the Cavalier, 
with an earnestness that caused something of a smile to visit 
the firm-set lip of the hardy soldier. 

"No; I know nothing of young ladies' slumbers; I dare 
say she and her loquacious friend. Lady Frances, have 
talked themselves to sleep long since." 

"Lady Frances, I dare say, has," persisted Walter; 
" light o' lip, light o' sleep." 

" I spoke of neither of the women," said the Major, stern- 
ly; "I allude to Sir Willmott Burrell, — ^he sleeps not." 

" By my troth I am glad of it," exclaimed the Cavalier, 
*' right glad am I that slumber seals not the craven's lids. 
Would that I were by his side, with my good steel, and 
where ther« could be no interruption ; the sun should never 
rise upon his bridal morn." 

" Ah ! you would show your regard for Mistress Cecil, I 
presume, by destroying the man she has chosen to be her 
husband : such is the malignant's love !" 

" Love, sir ! I have not spoken of love — ^But could Con- 
stantia Cecil love a dastard like this Burrell? — Listen! — ^I 
thought to tell you, — ^yet, when I look on you, I cannot — 
there is that about you which seems at war with tenderness. 
Age sits upon your brow as if it were enthroned on Wisdom 
— the wisdom learned in a most troubled land — ti^e wisdom 
that takes suspicion as its comer-stone ; yet once, mayhap, 
blood, warm and gentle too, flowed in those very veins that 
time hath wrought to sinews; and then, sir,— then you 
looked on love and youth with other eyes — ^Was it not so J" 

" It may have been," replied the soldier: — " speak on." 

"In my early youth, nay in very childhood, I was the 
playmate of her who is now ripened into glorious woman- 
hood. I will ndt tell you why or wherefore — but 'tis a 
strange story — ^my destiny led me to distant but far less hap- 
py scenes: — ^my heart panted to be near her once again: 
yet it was all in vai;a— -for, in truth, I was cast upon the 
waters — left- — " 

" Like the infant Moses, doubtless," interrupted the Ma- 
jor ; adding, "But found you no Pharaoh's daughter to suc- 
cour and take pity ? Metfaought there were many to be- 
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come narsing fathers.and mothers to tlie spawo, the off^sets 
of Monarchy." 

" Sir !" exclaimed the Cavalier with emotion, " why this 
needless insult? You told me to proceed; and now—" 

" I tell you to desist. What care I to hear of the love 
you bear the woman Cecill — She is the betrothed of ano- 
ther man ; and were she not, think you I could wish her 
wedded to one holding principles such as yours? Have 
not her gallant brothers, boys fostered, nurtured in fr<jedom, 
soared to taste the liberty of Heaven ? — have they not yield- 
ed up their breath, tlieir life-blood in the holy cause ? The 
saplings were destroyed, although the Lord's arm was out- 
stretched, and mighty to save ! — And think ye 1 would see 
her, who is part and parcel of such glorious flesh, wedded 
to one who yearns for the outpourings of slaughter, and the 
coming again of a race of locusts upon this now free land?" 

" If liSiy Constance would have broken the unjust con- 
tract," replied Walter, reasoning for once with something 
iike coolness, ^*l4should not have thought of asking your 
opinion, or consulting your wishes, Major Wellmore." 

" And yet, had you been different, had the Lord eiven 
«mto you to discern the right, I could, I might, I would say, 
have had sufficient influence to order it otherwise, — that is, 
if her affections be not placed on Burrell; lor I hold it as a 
ileshly and most carnal act to bestow the hand in marriage, 
where the heart goeth not with it.'' 

" If Mistress Cecil were asked," said Walter, "she would 
not, I am sure, deny that the man is held by her in utter 
abhorrence." 

" I have heard of this," replied the veteran, ** but look 
upon the information most doubtingly. Constantia Cecil is 
a truth-loving and a <jod-fearing woman, and I deem her to 
be one who would die sooner than plight a false faith : it 
would be difficult to find a motive strong enough to destroy 
her sense of religion, or the rectitude springing therefrom." 

" Ask yourself, acquainted as you are with both natures," 
43ersisted De Guerre, " if one like Mistress Cecil could love 
such as Sir Willmott Burrell?" 

** I grant the apparent impossibility of the case; but mark 
jfe, it is easier to believe in the existence of impossibilities, 
paradoxical as such a phrase may sound, than to fathom the 
mind oia, woman, when she pleases to make secret what is 
passing within her, or when she has taken some great 
'Charge into her heart Howbeit, whether she love Sir 
Willmott or not, she is little likely to love one who seeks, 
likeyout the ruin of his country." 

'*The rum of my country !" repeated the Cavalier. 
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** Even bo: dissatisfied with present things in England, 
you cannot deny that you hunger and thirst after a Kesto- 
ration, as tlie souls of the Israelites thirsted after the Imro- 
ries of Egypt, and would have endured a second bondage to 
have tasted of them again. Young man, you should faiow 
that those who bring war into their country, care little for 
its prosperity." 

*'I shall not deny that I desire a change in this afflicted 
kingdom," he replied ; ^' but as to bringing war again into 
England, those who first drew the sword should think of 
that" 

Major Wellmore knit bis brows, and looked fixedly at 
the Cavalier. Then, after a few moments' pause, recom- 
menced the conversation, without, however, withdrawing 
his eyes from their scrutiny. 

" We will again talk of your own individual a^irs, good 
youth ; for we are not likely to agree upon the political 
bearing of this land. You believe that Mistress Constance 
is but little adected towards the man she is about to marry?" 

" Affected towards him !" repeated Walter, kindling at 
the idea. . " Unless affected by deep hatred, n(^ing else af- 
fects her, as fer as ho is concerned. I could swear to the 
truth of that conviction, on the Saviour's Cro86^-«n the hilt 
of my own sword, were it necessary." 

"Which it is not," observed the Major. "But how 
reconcile you that with the high opinion you entertain of 
the ladyr 

*' I cannot reconcile it If I coaUd, I should feel almoEt 
at peace with her and with myself. It is mystery all^ 
except that the accursed bridal will be the stepping-stone to 
her grave ! That is no mystery." • 

"You would prevent this marriage 1" 

" Yes, truly, were my heart's Saod to rush forth in et> 
doing; if," he added sorrowfully, "its prevention could be 
indeed accomplished; — but it is too late now." 

" It is not too late," said the old officer, " if you will listen 
calmly, and learn that there is no necessity for such pro- 
faneness as you have used. Oaths and exclamations cannot 
destroy facts, any more than sunbeams can dissolve iron: 
so, avoid, I pray you, idle or wicked words, and listes. 
You would prevent this marriage 1" 

"Most undoubtedly, were it possible; but I know, I fse) 
it is too late : — ^the damning " 

" Sir l" interrupted the Roundhead warmly, •* I have just 
cautioned you against the use of proftme words ; yet you 
stuff them down my throat I am crammed, sir, with yoor 
blasphemy." 

*« Is this a time to stand on woids?" inquired De Guerre, 
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with great quietude of manner. " We have different modes 
of expression, but they tend towards the same end, — at least 
80 you would have me believe. We have both in view^the 
happiness of Mistress Cecil." 

•* You speak truly," replied the other: '*and having so 
good an object to attain, it is meet that we use the worwiest 
means to achieve it ; a lily.should not be trained and nou- 
rished by a sullied hand." 

The youth bowed, though, when he afterwards thought 
upon the simile, he pondered on the strangeness that one 
like Wellmore should seek metaphors from the flowers of 
the field. But Nature nad its feelings are rooted in the 
heart of the warrior and the statesman, as well as in that of 
the tenderest maid who tends tlie sheep or milks tJie lowing 
kine ; the difference alone is, that many things besides find 
place within the worldling's bosom, while her breast is one 
sweet and gentle storehouse for God and for his works. 

^' You would prevent this marriage?" reiterated the sol- 
dier. Walter again bowed; but the gesture intimated im- 
patience. 

** You are opposed to the present system, and would have 
it changed ?" ne continued. 

•* Where is the use of this repetition?" said De Guerre. 
^*You know all this, and fix)m myself: imprudent 1 have 
been^ but not deceitful" 

'*And you would see the Protector of these realms 
brougfht to the . Can you not finish the sentence?" 

'* 1 would,, and I would no^ see him brought to the block," 
replied Walter, with manly frankness. *'I come of a race 
who loved the Stuarts ; in some degree I have been cherish- 
ed by them. Yet, thou^ a most desperate " 

**Out with it, sir," said the Major hastily, filling, up the 
pause in De Guerre*s sentence. ^'Out with it! I am 
accustomed to hear him abused." 

^— A most desperate villain; still there is a boldness — a 
native majesty — a-<*— Dalton has so often praised his 
bravery." 

"Dalton ! Did Dalton speak well of Cromwell?" inter- 
rupted Wellmore. 

, '* Yes, well, greatly of him, as an uitrepid soldier, as a 
being to wonder at Yet he has no right to the high place 
whereon he sits ; and — " 

" You would pull him down ?" 

" I confess it" 

*' The time will come when I will discuss the merits ot 
this case with you," said Wellmore, after a pause, *' albeit I 
like not discussion ) 'tis not a soldier*s weapon ; but you are 
worthy of the efibrt 1 like you, though you are mine 
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ctiemy, and that is more than I can say of many friemiiit. 
You know nothing of what the country suffered. Youknoi^ 
nothing of the sacrifices that man has made for its goodL 
Were not Cromwell and Ireton accused by their own party 
of fevouring the man Stuart? Was not Cromwell oWigea 
to say to Ashbumham and Berkeley, who came to him, as 
tlie Parliament thought, on aH occasions, and about all 
things, * If I am an honest man I have said enough of the 
sincerity of my intentions; and if I am not, nothing is 
enough."' Was he not overpowered by the people's cla- 
mours ! — They would have a king no longer; the name, sir, 
the very name was as a foul stench in their nostrils; the 
time had arrived when the lawgiver was to depart from 
Judah. Could he, or could any man — ought he, or ought 
any men to fight against the liord, or the Lord's people "J" 
He spoke thus far with strength and energy, then suddenly 
pausing, he added, "But, as I said before, there is time 
enough for this. As to yourself, young man, if your love 
towards the lady be firm and true, if your wishes for her 
welfare be pure and holy, if you are a true patriot, — ^behold 1 
I will tell you — for this came I hither — say that you will be 
one of the standing army of England ! say but the word, — 
to enjoy rank, opportunities of distinction, honour, and Con* 
stance Cecil as your bride!*' 

He paused as for reply, but the Cavalier made none ; he 
only leaned his head against his hand, as if communing with 
himself. 

"She will be miserable,** persisted the crafty soldier; 
"inevitable misery will be her lot; and you can prevent it 
if you please." He fixed his eyes upon Walter, as if to read 
the secrets of his soul; theii, unsatisfied with the scrutiny^ 
^ continued-r" Burrell, as you have observed, cannot make 
' her happy : so much beauty, so much worth ! — ^you cannot 
hesitate — ^your single arm could not accomplish the end you 
aim at." 

"Peace, tempter, peace!" exclaimed the Cavalier, burst- 
ing as fearlessly and as splendidly from his repose as the 
sun from behind a dark but yet silent thunder-cloud. " You 
might have conquered," he continued in a more subdued 
tone, "had not the knowledge of the love of Constantia* 
Cecil saved me, as it has often done. She would only loathe 
the man who could change his principles from any motiVe 
but conviction. Enough, sir! enough, sir! I hnow not who 
you really are ; but this I know, I would no more see her 
despoiled of her rectitude than of her chastity. Had she 
been here, she would have acted as I have done — ^No, she 
would have acted better, for she would not have hesitated.'* 
The veteran remained silent fox «.{<&^ moiQx^OkX&^ssiSS;^ 
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banltof strong and noble feeling; he' then slowly and de- 
liberately put on his hat, drew the thick buff gloves over his 
muscular hands, resumed the cloak that had fallen from his 
€h0alder, and pointed to the door. 

"Do you mean," inquired Walter, '* that' I am at liberty 
to depart?" 

** You are to go with me; but you are still to consider 
yourself under arrest" 

"Togo— whither r 

" You go with me. You might have been at liberty ; but 
now— you go with me. And, one word more. Walk gently 
if you value life, or what may be dearer than life. I am not 
one to have my wili disputed. You will learn as much ; but 
now, I sav, wuk gently. I wish not to disturb this giddy 
household : they prate, like others of their sort, of people's 
doings, and 'tis not meet to grant them opportunity." 

" I am a man of desperate fortunes now," thought the 
young Cavalier, as he followed his mysterious guide through 
some winding and to him unknown passages of the mansion 
— "a man of desperate fortunes, and care not where I go." 

As they passed throagh the .^rubbery, he saw distinctly 
the ravs of a lamp stream from Constantia's window. The 
light fell on a clump of early roses that grew upon a flat and 
ancient wall, the vestige of 4some old moat or turret As 
they passed nearly at its base, Walter sprang up and pulled 
<me, then i^rouded it within his bosom, as he thought, un- 
observed by his stem warder; but it was not so— the veteran 
noted the little act, and, noting, understood it There was 
a time when he could feel and not define ; that time was 
past, and succeeded by the present, when he could define, 
but not fbel. In this instance, however, his memory did 
him gxxxl service; and the remembrance of what his own 
course had been, came upon him with all the freshness of 
renewed boyhood, so that he could have pressed his youth- 
ful and ardent antagonist to his bosom. This sunbeam of 
the past was not to continue, for he opened a wicket-gate 
leading into the park, and blew one note, not loud, but clear, 
upon a whistle. In an instant, as if the grass had 'produced 
men, Walter found himself in the midst of mounted soldiers. 
He looked around him in amazement, and even touched the 
nearest horse, to be certain that it was not a dream ! There 
tiiey stood, the moonbeams, broken by the overshadowing 
trees, coming down in dappled spots upon the chargers and 
their iron-looking riders : carved centaurs could not be more 
immoveable. True, Walter had been absorbed ; vet was all 
this real ! There was for him, too, a stout steea, which he 
was twice desired to take ere he obeyed. 

15* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Jointure, portion, gold, estate. 
Houses, bousehold-Btufi*. or Tand, 

(The low conveniences of fote,) 
Are Greek no lovers understand. 



CowiEt 



•* Verily the Lord scattereth!" was the exclamation of 
the Reverend Jonas Fleetword, as he passed from one to 
anotlier of the apartments of Cecil Place, seeking for some 
one with whom to hold converse, yet finding none. Sir 
Willmott Barrel! was abroad, even at an hour so early; 
Lady Frances Cromwell closeted with Constantia ; Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil particularly engaged ; even Barbara Iverk was 
not to be found, — and the poor preacher had but little chance 
,^f either a breakfast or a gossip, or, as he termed it, " a 
^ commune." In the course of his wanderings, however, he 
at length encountered Solomon Grundy, puffing and courtesy- 
ing under the weight of a huge pasty he was conveying, by 
a prodigious effort, to the buttery. 

" Ah, Solomon my friend," said Fleetword, ** of a truth it 
is a pleasant thing to see thee." 

"You mean that you behold something pleasant with 
me," retorted the cook; **^and of a verity, your reve- 



rence—" 



" You must not call me reverence ; it is one of the desig- 
nations of the beast; — my voice is raised against it — against 
the horned beast." 

" This was a horned beast once," again replied Solomon, 
observing that the preacher^s eye was fixed upon the pasty; 
** nature may be changed by cookery. It hath lost all the 
sinful qualities that you talk about, and hath become most 
savoury and nourishing food : doth it resemble the change 
that, you say, takes place in the spirit?" 

"We must not so mingle profane and sacred things," 
murmured Fleetword, placing his fore-finger upon the 
tempting dish, with a longing and eager look ; for he had 
walked far and was fasting. "Is this one of the baked 
meats thou art preparing for the coming festival?" 

" What festival 1" inquired the cook, surlily : " I know of 
Jio festival. Of a surety, have I laboured in my calling, 
to furaieh forth something worthy o£ ^ia Yksvjfifc^^et^ froB^ 
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what I hear, there will be few at this wedding to profit by 
my skill. I little thought to see our dear young lady so 
wedded," 

'* Solomon, feasting is foolishness, it savoureth of the 
mammon of unrighteousness: yet was Nimrod a mighty 
hunter before the Lord, and Isaac loved seethed kid. Couldst 
thou extract a morsel of meat from that compound, for of a 
truth I am an hungered?" 

" What ! spoil my garnishing!" exclaimed Grundy: " look 
at the frosting of that horn, and the device, the two doves— 
see'st thou not the doves?" 

'* Yea; but methinks thou mightest take away a portion, 
without injury to the goodly fabric. — Behold!" and the 
Reverend Jonas lifted, with the cook's long knife, (which 
he snatched in unbecoming haste from the girdle,) tlie paste 
of the edge of the gigantic pie, and stole a weighty slice of 
the venison from beneath. 

^ Ah, ah !" grinned Solomon, evidently pleased at the dis- 
tinction bestowed upon his compost **Is it not passing 
good? But you taste not of the gravy — ^tlie gravy !" 

**It is unseemly to dispose one's lieart toVirards such 
luxuries ; though the saints stand in need of food no less 
than the young ravens,— only it should be in moderation." 

The preacher gulped down a ladleful of the pottage, and 
gasped for another, unmindful of his own precept, while the 
gravy lingered on his lips. 

*' Such as that would soon make you another man," said 
Solomon, glancing at Fleetword's slender and spindle shanks ; 
'* there's nourishment in it" 

** We all stand in need of regeneration, Solomon, and 
should desire improvement, even as the hart panteth for the 
water-brooks; be it improvement of body, or improvement 
of mind. There was a wise King of Israel of thy name." 

** What! Grundy, sir? the Grundys were of liancadiire," 
said the gratified compounder of kitchen-stuff 

"Not Grundy; heard ye ever in Scripture of a name 
like that? retorted the preacher. '^It was Solomon tiie 
wise." 

** I remember him now ; he had a many wives. But you 
can call to mind, sir, when I only wanted to put away old 
Joan, and marry Phoebe Graceful, you, sir, wouldn't let me. 
But them old Christians had a deal more liberty." 

** Peace, fool ! exclaimed Fleetword, somewhat in anger. 
** Solomon was a Jew." 

" A Jew ! repeated the cook, " I wonder at your holy reve- 
rence to think of such wickedness; surely your reverence 
does not want me to be like a Jew?" 

** Solomon, thou art a fool — in bone, in flesh, in marrow, 
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Robin did not tarry to thank the court damsel for her in* ■' 
formation, but bounded ri^ht away to the garden^ emrnng 
the rude laugh that again msulted him. 

As he drew near the ring, he heard a faint shrieL His 
quick ear knew at once that it came from the lips of Bar- 
bara; and bursting through the trees, he was in an instant 
by her side. 

It will take many words to describe what had passed in & 
single moment 

Barbara, dressed as Lady Frances' woman bad described, 
was on her knees before a slight, sallow youth, who held 
an unsheathed dagger in one hand, and spoke in a language 
that was a mixture of some foreign tongue and most impw- 
fect English. Barbara, pale and trembling, evidently did 
not understand a word the other said, yet Imelt with hands 
and face upturned, while the boy brandished the weapon, as 
if in the act of striking. As his dark eye flashed upon his 
victim, it caught sight of the Ranger, who rushed fiim the 
thicket to her side. With a piercing cry, the boy sprang 
away into an almost impenetrable uaderwood, that skirted 
the portion of the Fairy Ring most distant from the house. 
Barbara no sooner saw Robin than she attempted to rise ; 
but she was unequal to any farther exertion, and sank faints 
ing on the grass. 

Wlien she recovered, she found herself in the same spot^ 
with her head on Robin's shoulder. Her spirits were re^ 
lieved by a burst of tears, and, withdrawing her head^ sh^ 
wept plentifully in her hands, heedless of the drops that^ 
crept through her small fingers, and fell abundantly on th^ 
white silk petticoat the waiting-maid so highly prized. — 
Robin had always thought her beautiful, but he had never 
avowed it to himself so decidedly as now. Her long, luxu- 
riant hair, no longer twisted and flattened under her Puri* 
tan cap, flowed over the simple, but to Robin's eyes, superb 
dress in which she was arrayed; the drapery rather added 
to than lessened the pure and holy look which is the soul 
and essence of virginal loveliness; and he never felt his 
own worthlessness so much, as while thus contemplating 
Barbara at the very moment when she was a thousand times 
dearer to him than ever. 

She was the first to speak, as passing her hand over her 
eyes, then looking up between their long silken lashes, 
smiling as a young child at the danger that was past, and 
retaining only the remembrance of it, because it brou^t to 
her gentle and aflfectionate mind another proof of ISUi^in's 
attachment and protecting care, she stretched out her hand, 
all gemmed as it was, am Qo\A)ed^evei&. while smiling 

" Dear, good Robin \ he wou\i ViaNe \q\\^ xaa, Kxa ^^xi. 
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quite sure he is gone ? Come near me, Robin ; he will not 
come hack while you are here. I am sure he mistook me 
fo some one dse, for — ^" she spoke in a low tone, '* I saw 
him once before, Robin Hays," still lower, ** at the (jrull's 
Nest Crag, only last night" 

^ I knew the little rascal was afler no good ; and. to pre- 
tend dumbness too !" 

^^ Dumbness!" repeated Barbara, **Did he pretend to be 
dumbl — and do you know himi" 

^ I do know that he, in some degree, stole his passage 
over in — ^But no matter ; I'll clip his wings, and blunt his 
dagger, I warrant me ; he shall play no more such pranks. 
To nrighten you, my Barbara! — what could be the motive? 
serious injury he could not intend." 

*' AhyJiobin !" said Barbara, shuddering, "you did not see 
his eyes as I did, or ;|^ou would not sav so ; such eyes ! Ah ! 
I should have been bitterly frightened had I not prayed this 
morning. Dear Robin, why do you not pray ?" 

Robin looked at her and sighed ; ^ Could you understand 
nothing of what he said ?" inquired he. 

''I heard him repeat the name of Burrell and that of my 
dear Lady, two or three times ; but what he meant I cannot 
fathom. Oh, but he had a wUd and terrible look ! Why 
should he seek to harm me?" 

"Why, indeed!" echoed Robin; '* it must be seen into, 
and that immediately. Til speak anon of it to Dalton." 

"ToDalton!" in her turn echoed the girl; "Oh, that 
fearful man — — " 

" There is no one under the sun who has more love for 
you than he has — ^than Hugh Dalton." 

" I am sure he knew my fiither." 

" He did indeed : but question me no farther now, sweet 
Barbara; make your mind quite easy, the outrage shall not 
be repeated. Perhaps the boy is crazed. Levs think no 
more of it, my gentle girl. I must bid you farewell." 

" Farewell, Robin ! Why— wherefore ? Tell me, where 
are you going? When do you return? How long do you 
stay?" 

" Now, if I were a king, and one that w(»nan could look 
upon and love, I would give the half, the whole of my king- 
dom, to be sure e^e feels as earnestly as she speaks," thought 
Robin. She perceived the coldness of his look, and conti- 
nued, though with a changed expression, 

"What ails you? Havel angered you? Will you be 
thus wayward with your poor Barbara ?" 

^ Mv Barbara!" he repeated bitterly, and he touched the 
Frenchifi^ hood that hung over her shoulders: "my Bar- 
bara!" would these trappings become any one that belonged 
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to euch a thing as me? Rare joontrasts we should be I 
Methinks such bravery does ill adorn a simple Puritan; 
one professing such principles should don a plainer robe. 
Gems, too, upon your sleeves ! — is not a bright, but modest 
eye, a fkr more precious jewel ? If it can he outshone by 
any other ornament, it is worth nothing." 

He turned from her as he spoke, and tears again gathered 
in her eyes. 

" Rohm," she said in a broken voice, ^' it was Mistress 
Alice put them on, to show me the proper tiring for a bower- 
maiden at a great festival — such as my Laxiy's ought to be. 
— But I will take them oflP—all off, if you like them not." 

** Nor sigh for them again." 

"Sigh for such as these 1" she repeated, looking on her 
finery with disdain. " No, Robin, young as I am, I have 
learned better thmgs. The linnet would look ill tricked 
out in parrot's feathers. Not but I think the bravery be- 
coming, though, perhaps, not to me ; — surely no, if you like 
it not! But whither are you going? only tell me that— 
Alas ! that dark and blackbrowed boy has so confounded me, 
that I know not what I say. The last night's fray has sore 
distressed me too : — ^you know it all." 

" Hush, Barbara ! 'Tis of that I would speak ; it is tint 
which takes me from you, but only for a few days— it can- 
not be very long; — yet I must find out where he is, I know" 
the hands his wilfulness Jias thrown him into, but I think 
they will save him from worse treachery. Nevertheless, I 
must to London, and, if I cannot find him there, I must 
elsewhere seek him out If any ask for me, you will re- 
main silent ; and, dear girl, if chance should throw you in 
Dalton's way, (it is likely he may be here 'in a few days, 
perhaps before I return,) speak him kindly and gently; bear 
with him, as you have borne with me." 

" That is impossible," interrupted Barbara, " for there is 
no reason why I should do sa He was neve» land to me."* 

" But the time is coming when he will be kind. And 
now adieu, Barbara. I desired much to remain, but I can- 
not I imagined I might be useful to Mistress Constance, 
but I could not ; it rests not with me." 

" I am very sorry you are going, Robin; for now, when I 
think of it, my heart is heavy within my bosom ; I know Dd 
why it should be so. You are sure you can prevent thai 
wild bad boy from frightening me agam 1" 

" Quite sure. I'll lock him up within the Crag till my 
return." 

" Thank you, Robin ; but he will be kindly treated." 

" To be sure he will." 

** Thank you again;— but still the weight is here— Acre, 
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oft my heart Do you think it would be very wrong to wear 
this dress at my lady's bridal 1*' 

Robin smiled at the earnestness and simplicity that cha- 
racterized this child of nature. 

" Oh, no ; but if you love such, I can get you far finer 
garments." 

**Can you indeed 1'* she exclaimed joyfully: — ** But no," 
she added, in a sadder voice, *^ no bravery for me after this 
bridal. ^ dreamed a dream last night Do you believe in 
dreams, Robin ? Listen: 1 thought we were all standing at 
an altar in the ruined Chapel." 

^* Whol All?" inquired the Ranger, eagerly. 

•* My lady and that man, arid — " she paused. 

•* Whol" again inquired Robin. 

" Why, you : 'twas but a dream, you know," she added, 
Mushing to the temples. Then, as the colour faded from 
her calm fece, even more quickly than it came, she con- 
tinued, '^ And we all looked so beautiful ! and I thought you 
so like the Cavalier Walter, and I felt so peaceful and 
happy. But just as you touched my hand, there came a mist 
between us — a dense and chilling mist, that made tlje mar- 
row curdle in my bones, and my joints stiff and iron-bound ; 
and a voice, a low mournful voice, like the wail of a dyins 
bird, said, 'Come!' — and I attempted to answer, *Not yet^ 
but my tongfue felt frozen to my teeth, and my teeth were 
as icicles within my lips; and I was enshrouded in the mist 
Then suddenly a pang shot through my heart, as if it were 
the dart of death, and I would have screamed, such was its 
agony ; but still my tongue was frozen ! And I sufiered, I 
cannot tell you what: when suddenly a soft breath breathed 
upon my cheek, and it felt warm and soothing, and a voice 
— sounding — ^I may as well tell it all, Robin — so like 
yours, saic!, * Pray.' And as I prayed — not in words, but in. 
spirit, the pain departed &om me, and the blood ^wed 
again through'tny vems; and gazing upwards, I found that 
I was not in the ruined Chapel, but in the presence of the 
blessed Saviour ! He looked upon us — ^upon us both——" 

** Stop, Barbara !" exclaimed Robin, whose imagination, 
at all times easily worked upon, now became absdute tor- 
ture, "for mercy, stop! It was but the dream of a weak girl." 

For the first time since sbQ had grown to woman's es- 
tate, he pressed her to his bosom, and then silently wa}ked 
with her to the little gate that led to the garden. 

•* Let Crisp stay wim me. Bright-eye and he agree bet- 
ter than usual," said Barbara with a quiet smile. 

"I will," replied Robin, adding, as he turned away, 
** Trust in the God you worship, and put no fiiitfa in dreams.'* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

! 

TeW men of hich condition i 

That rule anaira of state. 
Their purpose is ambition, 
Their practice only hate ; 
And if they once reply, i 

Then give them all the lie. 

Tell Wit how much it wrangles 
lu tickle pointsof niceneas— 
Tell Wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over-wiseness; 
And when they do reply. 
Straight give them both the lie. 

Joshua &lvestek. 

Robin had, doubtless, good reasons for the hint he had 
given Barbara, that she might soon again see the Bucca- 
neer, and that she would do well to use that forbearance to- 
wards him which she had so kindly and so invariably prac* 
tised towards the Ranger. After leaving her, bm we have 
stated, in safety at one of the entrances to Cecil Place, he 
proceeded to the Gull's Nest His first inquiries were con- 
cerning the boy who had contrived to steal a passage od 
board the Fire-fly from France to England, and who had 
pretended dumbness. How the youUi got on board his 
vessel, Dalton could not imagine ; although, when the difi* 
covery was made, his feigning the infirmity we have mea- 
tioned succeeded so well, that the Buccaneer absolutely be- 
lieved he could neither hear nor speak, and sympathized 
with, him accordingly. The indignation of Dalton was 
quicMy roused by 3ie outrage described by Robin Hays: 
he waff,^ moreover, much exasperated that such a deception 
should have been successfully practised on himself No* 
thing is so sure to anger those who duly value their pene- 
tration, as the knowledge that they have been duped by 
those they consider inferior to themselves: Indeed, the best 
of us are more ready to pardon bare-faced wickedness than 
designing cunning ; — ^we rtay reconcile ourselves to the 
being overpowered by the one, but scarcely ever to the 
being over-reached by the other. 

Springall had quitted Cecil Place the morning afler his 
encounter with Major Wellmore, of whom he persisted in 
speaking as " the strong spectre-man ;*' and neither BM^ 
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entreaties nor Dalton's commaDds could prevail on or force 
him again to take up his abode within the house. 

" I know not why I should remain,^' he said ; the girls 
flout and laugh at my ' sea-saw ways,' as they call them ; 
and though Barbara is a trim craf£, well-built and rigged 
too, yet her quiet smDe is worse to me than the grinning of 
the others. FU stay nowhere to be both frightened and 
scouted: the captain engaged me to weather the sea, not the 
land, and I'd rather bear the cat a-board the Fire-fly, or 
even a lecture in the good ship Providence, than be land- 
lagged any longer." 

He was present in the room at the Gull's Nest when Ro- 
bin recounted to the Buccaneer the peril in which Barbara 
had been placed ; and the young sailor speedily forgot the 
meek jesting of the maiden in the magnitude of her danger. 

"The black-eyed boy has not been near the house all 
day," added Springall, " and my own belief is, that he's no 
he, but a woman in disguise. My faith on it, Jeromio's in 
the secret, as sure as my name is Obey Springall ! Jeromio 
understands all manner of lingoes, and would be likely to 
consort with any foreigners for filthy lucre: he has ever 
ventures of his own, and this is one." 

** There may be wisdom in thy giddy pate," observed the 
Buccaneer thoughtfully. " God help me ! dangers and plots 
gather thickly around, and my wits are not brightening with 
my years." 

" Marry, it's no woman," observed Mother Hays ; " I 
could not be deceived — ^it's a dark-browed boy," lowering 
her voice, " very like what Prince Charlie was, as I remem- 
ber him, but with rather a Jewish look for a Christian 
prince." 

" Robin," said Dalton, taking the Ranger aside, " if this 
most loathsome marriage cannot be stayed — if what I mean 
to do should foil — ^my daughter must seek another home 
and another protector. Were Miss Cecil to become the 
wife of Sir Willmott Burrell, under their roof Barbara should 
not bide — ^the kite's nest is a bad shelter for the ring-dove." 

"Where would you take her?" — who would protect 
her )" inquired Robin earnestly. 

" Faith, I know not I'll to Sir Robert Cecil this day — 
€peak to him about some matters of our own, and then be 
guided by circumstances as to the disposal of my daughter. 
—My daughter ! that word sends the blood to and from my 
heart in cold and then in hot gushing streams ! But, Robin, 
you must not tarry ; — close watch shall be set for this dan- 
gerous imp, to prevent farther mischief; and if Springall's 
pODJecture should be rigbt*-yet it is most wild, and most 
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his daughter; and his curses were more bitter, and non^ 
deep, when he found that Sir WilloioU Burrell hid pfai^i 
80 treacherous a part, and inveigled him under total 0iib|eo> 

tiOD. 

** And is it Sir William Burrell who is to procure me t 
firee paidcMi and an acknowledged ship } Trust my case to 
Sir Willmott Burrell !*' growl^ Daltoo, as he sat oppoflfte 
the enfeebled Baronet : his hands clenched, his brows knit, 
and his heart swelling in his bosom with contending feel* 
ings, — *» Trust my case to Sir Willmott Burrell l" he re- 
peated. " And so. Sir Robert Cecil, you have sM yow 
soul to the Devil for a mess of pottage, a mess of poisoned 
pottage I Vou have not, you say, the poor power of obtain- M 
ing the most trifling favour for yourself But I say agaiDr v? 
look to it; for, I here swear I will either have my suit w^ *' 
my revenge/' 

"* Revenge has come !*' groaned forth the unfortunate man* 
*' Is it not enough that my child, that high-souled, noble crea- 
ture, knows of my guilt ! All this day, and yesterday too, 
she would not see me. I know how it is — I am as a leper 
in her eyes." 

" Your daughter ! — ^your daughter know your crime !" said 
the Buccaneer: "How, how \^'as that] — Who told, who 
could have told her such a thing 1 — ^who had the heart!— 
But stay I" he continued, with his rude but natural energy, 
the better feelings of his nature coming out at once, when he 
understood what the Baronet must have endured under such 
circumstances : — " Stay, you need not tell me ; there is but 
one man upon earth who could so act, and that man is Sir 
Willmott Burrell. — The villain made a shrewd guess, and 
fooled ye into a confession. I see throu^ it all !— And are 
you so mean a coward!" he continued, turning upon Sir 
Robert a look of ineflable contempt, — "are you cowardly 
enough to sacrifice your daughter to save yourself! I see it 
now ; the secret that Burrell has wormed from you, is the 
spear that pushes her to the altar ; and you — you suffer this, 
and sell her and her lands to stay his tongue ! Man, man, is 
there no feeling at your heart! Have ye a heart! I — I — a 
rude untaught savage, whose hands are stained with blood,, 
even to the very bone; who have been as a whirlwind, scat- 
terhig desolation ; over the deck of whose vessel has floated 
the pennon of every land, working destruction as a pastime ; 
I, myself, would brand myself as a brigand and a Buccaneer 
t'^—flcorch the words, in letters of fire, on my brow, and stand 
aa be gazed upon by the vile rabble at every market-cross in 
tfengland, sooaer than suffer my humble diild to sacriflce the 
lea^t portion of herself for me I" 
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Dalton paused for breathr; Sir Robert Cecil hid his fece 
firom the flashing of his angry eye. 

** Dalton r^ he said at length, " I cannot do it» honoured as 
I have been, bearing so long an unspotted name, venerated 
at the court, praised by the peofJel Besides, I am sure Sir 

Willmott loves her; jiis whole conduct proves " 

"Him to be what I have often declared him, and will 
again once more, — a double-distilled villain!'* interrupted 
the Buccaneer with renewed energy. " But what is this 
to me 1" he added, stopping abruptly in the midst of his sen- 
tence; *iWhat have I to do with if? My revenge upon 
you both is certain, unless my own purpose be accomplished 
— end it shall be accomplished for my child's sake; I will 
find out Sir Willmott, and tell him so to his teeth. Sir 
Robert Cecil, ferewell ! You, I suppose, are a courtly, a 
gentlemanly father ! Pity that such should ever have chil- 
dren !" and gathering his cloak around him, he left the room 
without uttering another word. 

We may omit our account of the interview between the 
Buccaneer and Sir Willmott Burrell ; merely observing that 
it had the effect of chafing both in no ordinary degree. 

"If I did but dare show myself at Whitehall,'" muttered 
Dalton, as he quitted the room in which he had conversed 
with his base opponent, " how I should be revenged ! Nay, 
the delight I should feel in giving their deserts to both, 
would make me risk my life, were it not for my ^irFs sake; 
but my pardon once obtained, sets me at liberty m England 
— ^Ijet them look to it, then." 

As he loitered in one of the passages leading to the back 
entrance, Barbara crossed his path. At first she did not 
recognise him, for in the day-time he wore many disguises; 
and his present one was, a Geneva band and gown, covered 
with a long cloak of black serge. Having coldly returned 
his salutation, she turned into a closet to avoid fiirther par- 
ley ; but he followed, and shut the door. Barbara, who on 
]dl occasions was as timid and as helpless as a hare, trem« 
bled from head to foot, and sank on the nearest seat, her 
eyes fixed upon the Skipper and her quivering lip as pale as 
ashes. 

"Barbara," he said, " you are afraid of me — ^you aare aihud 
of me, child," he repeated, almost angry with her at the m<^ 
ment, although the feeling was so perfectly natural. 

" Robin told me not to be afraid," she replied, at last ; 
and then looking about for a chair, pointed to one at the 
fiirthest comer oi the smaU room. " There is a seat» sir !" 
" I see you want me to be as ftr away ftata you as possi- 
ble, Barbura," he replied,, souling mournfully. 
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" Not now," she said, rising, and moving nearer, until she 
stood at his side and looked into his face, pleased at the 
softened expression of his features; **I am not, indeed, 
afraid of you now, sir. The first thing I did not like you 
for, was for offering me money ; the second — ^but I beg your 
pardon," (bowing her head.)--" I make too free, perSapsl" 
Dal,ton, gratified at any mark of confidence, encouraged her 
to ffo on — ^** The second was — your name ; — J heiurd of a 
danng man called Hugh Dalton — a ruthless^ cruel man — a 
man of ^^' 

" Speak out, Barbara ; you cannot anger me." 

" A man of blood !" and she shuddered at her own word& 
" But I am sure one thing Mistress Cecil said was true — 
' that we are not to put faith in all we hear.' Now, I be- 
lieve all she says, and all Robin Hays says ; and he speaks 
so kindly of you. And another thing, sir, makes me think 
so well of you is — that you knew my father — ^Nay, I am 
sure you did," she continued, laying her hand on bis arm 
and looking intp his countenance, which he turned away to 
conceal his emotion. "I am certain you did; Robin told me 
as much, and Mistress Constance did not deny it ; and now 
that you are here, so gentle and so kind, I am sure you will 
tell me. Do, dear, good sir. Did you not know my &ther! 
my poor dear, dear father !" 

All Dalton's resolutions of silence, all his resolves melted 
into airy nothings at the sound of that sweet soft voice 
Tears, the only tears of pleasure that had for years moisten* 
ed the cheek of the reckless Buccaneer, burst from his eyes: 
he could not speak ; he felt weak as a new-bom infiint; bis 
limbs trembled ; he would have fallen to the ground, had 
not the feeble girl supported him. In a moment she pe^ 
ceivod and understood the whole truth, and exclaimed — 

" You — ^you are my father !" 

*' And you do not shrink? Do not turn away from me," 
he said fondly. " How like your mother you are, now that 
your eyes are filled with love, not fear !" 

" And my mother loved you 1" she inquired. 

" Ay, girl. Why do you ask 1" 

" Because," replied Barbara, laying her head on his boeom^ 
as if, like a young bird, she had found a home and peace 
within the parent nest, " because, if my mother loved yook 
you cannot be a bad man } and I am satisfied." 

The most beautiful feature in Barbara's character was» a« 
we have said, her trustfulness; she had no idea of goilt 
She heard of crime as a thing abroad in the world, but she 
could never identify it with persons : her mind was a com- 
pound of feeling and affection; and with the heautifiilaDl 
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^mest simplicity of truth, she perfectly believed that her 
lather could not be wicked. 

"I will tell my lady how my mother loved you, and then 

she will know you cannot be the wild man we took vou for." 

1 *iiif ^^ ^^^ nothing, sweet, about me. In a little time I 

shall be able to take you to a proper home ; only mark this, 

you must never go to the home of Sir Willmott Burrell." 

"Ah! he is very wicked, 1 have heard; and yet you see 
how wrong it is to believe evil of any one; but I know that 
he IS evil, if ever man was," was the maid's reply, reverting 
almost unconsciously to her father's situation. 

" Let us talk of nothing evil, Barbara, during the few mo- 
ments I can remain with you now. Remember, you axe to 
tell your lady nothing about me." 

" I do not see how I can help it" 

"Why?" 

" Because she has ever told me to tell her all things, and 
I have obeyed. All, sir— father, you know not how good 
she is to me, and how she cries, dear lady I Ever sinco 
this marriage has been fixed upon, she has wept un- 
ceasingly." 

The Buccaneer felt at the moment as all parents must 
feel who desire to preserve their children in innocence, and 
yet themselves lead vicious lives. To the wicked, lies are 
as necessary as the air they breathe, as common for use as 
household stuff Had Barbara been what is now termed a 
clever girl, the Buccaneer might have employed her, not as 
an agent of Msehood-^that his delicate love of his child 
would have prevented— but as an instrument, perhaps^ to 
work some delay in a wedding that humanity^ independently 
of one or two new and latent causes, called upon him to 
prevent ; but in any plot where finesse was necessary, he 
saw that Barbara would be perfectly useless; and before 
taking- his departure, he only told her she might, if she 
pleased, inform Mistress Cecil, but at the same time begged 
of her not to repeat to any one else that he had been there. 
This Barbara promised to do; and on the assurance that he 
would soon return, and enable her to show her lady that, in- . 
stead of being the wild man they both took him for, he was a 
very peaceable (how tlie Buccaneer smiled at the word!) 
person, she sufiered him to depart, and then went into her 
little room, to arrange her ideas, and ofier up thanksgivings 
that shoiiad found ^ father, together: with prayers for m 
safety. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

But now, no star can shine, no hope be gut. 
Most wretched creature, if he knew his lot, 
And yet more wretched far because he knows it not, 

♦ ♦♦♦♦* 

I'he swelling sea seethes in his angry waves, 
And smites the earth that dares the traitors nourish. 

GiLKS Fletcrbs. 

The Buccaneer failed not to inquire relative to the pre- 
tended dumb boy, but without success: he appeared to have 
vanished suddenly from before their eyes, and had left do 
trace behind. After despatching one or two trusty messen- 
gers on some particular embassies, Dalton concealed him- 
self in the secret recesses of the crag until the evening fcll 
sufficiently to enable him to get off to the Fire-fly without 
attracting the observation of any stragglers, or persons who 
might be on the watch for him or his vessel, which he had 
lef^ as before, under the superintendence of Jeromio, with 
strict orders to move about off Shellness Point, and the 
strand at Leysdown, and to be ready, on a particiflar signal, 
to heave-to and cast anchor nearly opposite the Gull's Nest 
Three times had Dalton lighted his beacon on the top of the 
ruined towen and three times extinguished it : the signal 
was at length answered, although not according to his di- 
rections, which were light for light The Buccaneer was, 
however, satisfied; descended by the private stair to the 
shore, and pushed off his littie boat, having called in vain 
for Springall, whom he had left at Gull's Nest in the morning. 

The motion of the oars was but a mechanical accompani- 
ment to his thoughts, which wandered back to his child, to his 
next beloved, Walter, and to the events through which his che- 
quered life had passed during the last year. Strong as was 
now Hug-h Dalton's affection for his daughter, it is doubtfbl 
if it would have had force enough to make him relinquish so 
completely his wandering and ruthless habits, and adopt the 
design of serving for a little time under the banner of the 
Commonwealth, before he completely gave up the sea, had 
not his declining constitution warned him that at fifty-five 
he was older than at thirty. He had grown a wiser and a 
better man than when, in middle age, he ran ftiU tilt with 
his passions at all things that impeded his progress or his 
views. A long and dangerous illness, off the Caribbees» 
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had sobered him more in one little month, than any other 
event could have done in years. Away from bustle and ex- 
citement, he had had time for reflection, and when he arose 
from his couch, he felt that he was no long^er the Arm, strong 
man he had been. The impressions of early life, too, re- 
turned; he longed for his child, and for England; but when 
he remembered her mother, he could not support the idea 
that Barbara should know him as he really was. Still his 
restless mind suggested that occupation would be necessary, 
and his busy brain soon fixed upon the only way by which 
honourable employment could be obtained. England had 
been, for a long series of years, in a perturbed and restless 
state, and Dalton had made himself well known, both by his 
ingenuity, energy, and bravery : he had been useful as a 
smuggler, and imported many things of rich value to the Ca- 
valiers — trafficking, however, as we have seen, in more than 
mere contraband articles. 

Sir Robert Ceqil, as we have shown, was not always the 
possessor of Cecil Place; and the secret of whatever course 
he had adopted, or crime he had committed, to obtain such 
larffe possessions, was in the keeping of Hugh Dalton. 

Cromwell had not at a]l times watched as carefully over 
the private transactions of individuals, as he was disposed 
to do during the latter years of his Protectorate. Per- 
sons obnoxious to the Commonwealth had frequently disap- 
peared; and though Oliver's system of espionage was never 
surpassed, not even by the Cromwell of modern years; yet it 
had been his policy to take little or no note of such matters: 
uniting in himself the most extraordinary mixture of craft 
and heroism that ever either disfigured or adorned the page 
of history. 

Dalton and such men were no longer necessary to bear 
from the shores of England the excrescences of royalty. 
Time, the sword, or stratagem had greatly thinned their 
numbers; yet many recent events proved that loyalists were 
imported, and assassins hired, and let loose in the country 
by contraband ships; until, at length, the Protector was 
roused, and resolved to check the pirates and smugglers of 
our English strands, as effectually as the gallant and right 
noble Blake had exterminated them on the open sea. 

No one was better acquainted with the character, the 
deeds, and misdeeds of Hugh Dalton, than the all-eceing 
Cromwell ; and so firm a heart as the Protector's could not 
but marvel at and admire, even though he could neither 
approve nor sanction, the bravery of the Fire-fly's com- 
mander. Dalton knew this, and, m endeavouring to obtain 
an autliorized ship, acted according to such knowledge. He 
felt that Cromwell would never pardon hioQ) unless he could 
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make him useful ; a few cruises in a registered vessel, 
then peace and Barbara, was his concluding thought, wl 
resting on his oars, he looked upon his beautiful brigantine^ij 
she rode upon the waters at a long distance yet, the heai 
spangled with innumerable stars for her canopy, and 
ocean, the wide unfathomable ocean, spreadinsc from poIetBJ 
pole, circling the round earth as with a girdle; for her do- 1 
minion. 

It was one of those evenings that seem " breathless with 
adoration;" the gentleness of heaven was on the sea; there | 
was not a line, not a ripple on the wide waste of watere; * 
" the winds," to use again the poet's eloquent words, " woe 
up, gathered like sleeping flowers." There was no light in 
the vessel's bow — no twinkle from the shore — no ship in 
sight — ^nothing that told of existence but Iiis own Fire-fly, 
couching on tie ocean like a sleeping bird. 

" There is a demon spirit within her," whispered Dalton 
to himself; " the sight of her sends me wild again. Devil 
that she is ! so beautiful ! so well proportioned ! Talk of the 
beauty of woman ! — But Til look to her no more — I'll think 
of her no more!" 

He again applied himself to the oar, and was palling 
steadily towards the ship, when his eye rested upon some- 
thing black and round in the water. Again he paused in 
his exertions, and lay-to: the substance floated towards him. 
He would have shouted, but — no sailor is ever fi'ee from 
superstitious qualms of one sort or another — he remained 
silent, fixing bis eye steadily upon the object. At last it 
came close, quite close to the boat; and in another instant, 
Springall was seated in the prow, 

"Why, Spring! what's the matter? are you mad 1 Has 
any thing occurred yonder]" exclaimed Dalton, somewhat 
alarmed. 

" Hush !" replied the panting youth : " I can hardly breathe 
yet" The Skipper was going to pull towards the ship; but 
the youth laid his hand on that of his master, and ejaculated, 
« Wait !" 

Dalton complied, and when Springall could speak, he 
communicated what astonished the Buccaneer in no smal 
degree: — ^H6 said tliat, having hunted about for the strange 
blade to no purpose, he tacked off^ towards the ship, and tolc 
Jeromio his master had found that the boy was no boy, but ( 
girl in disguise ; that he therefore desired Jeromio to tel 
him who she really was, as he. had secreted her on ship 
board> knowing perfectly well she was neither deaf no; 
dumb: — That Jeromio said, as the master had fiished it up 
there was no use in making any bones about the matter ; fb: 
how it happened was, that^lie0L^e7'?7tt«\^Ya|^^^O9^<^ 
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ry, this girl, whom he believed to be a Jewess, offered him a 
large sum of money if he would secrete her own board, at 
all events until the ship sailed, and if— after concealment 
was impossible — ^he would not betray her. She stipulated 
to be landed upon the Kentish coast; and Jeroraio added, 
that ho was sure she had a design upon the life of somebody, 
and it might be easily guessed who, as she prevailed on him 
to show her the use and management of fire-arms, and had, 
besides, a dagger, which she usually carried in her bosom : 
—That, as she wrote English very imperfectly, she had 
bribed him to write a letter lo Mistress Cecil, saying that, 
before God, she was the wife of Sir Willmott Burrell, and 
that if she (Mistress Cecil) persisted in marrying him, she 
would bo revenged ! — That no (Jeroraio) kept back the let- 
ter, because he feared his hand- writing might eventually 
lead to a discovery that he had been the means of bringing 
her to England. — Springall detailed this intelligence in 
much less time than it has occupied us to repeat it ; and then 
pausing, added — 

" But the worst is yet to come. Jeromio— Master, I was 
ri^lit about that fellow ! — had hardly finished this account, 
when a boat hove out, and, at first, we thought it was you, 
but presently who should come on board but Sir Willmott 
Burrell, as large as life ! Well, Jeromio was precious fright- 
ened, as you mav suppose, and said it was to inquire after 
the Jewess ; buit he took the Italian into your Cabin, and — 
I can*t but own I was vastly anxious to know what they 
were saying — ^" 

The greatest villain in the world dislikes to be thought a 
listener, on the same principle that men would rather be ac- 
cused of crime than cowardice-M)f vice than folly ; poor 
Springall stopped and stammered until commanded to go on. 

*' It was a fme day, and, thinking I should like a Mith, I 
let myself down close by the cabin-window with a rope. 
The window was open, and as I hung half in and half out 
of the water, I could hear every syllable they said, the sea 
was so calm. Not a word about the Jewess ; but tiiat pre- 
•cious villain was listening to a proposal made by the other 
villain to seize you, this very night, in your own ship, and 
murder you outright ! It's true, master, as Pm alive ! Then 
Jeromio said it would be better to deliver you up, as a rover, . 
to the Government; but Sir Willmott made reply, that , 

might answer his purpose, but it would not do for him, i 

Then he promised liim a free pardon, and tempted him with I 

the riches of the Crag, and other things;— and, as well as I } 

could understand, they fhlly a^eed upon it And then, for 
fear of discovery, I was mountmff up, when the rope, as ill- 
luck would have it, broke, and I went tilt splash into the 
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Water ! Well, Jermnio looked out, and swore at me: bcrt it 
mattered not : I scrambled up, resolving, as you may snp' 
pose, to keep a good look-out ; but that double deinl. Sir 
Willmott, was at it again, and would have it that I was lis- 
tening, and so I was clapped under hatches ; and hard enough 
I found it to steal off to you.'' 

"The villain!" exchdmed the Buccaneer. "But the 
thing is impracticable; there are not more than tenor a 
dozen of her crew ashore: my brave fellows would never 
see their Captain murdered !*' 

" On what pretext I know not, but he has, during tiie hP 
temoon, sent the long-boat off with the truest hands aboard. 
I heard the men talkmg, as they passed backwards and for-' 
wards, that Bill o' Dartmouth, Sailing Jack, Mat Collins, 
and tlie Fire-fly rovers, as we used to call them, — those boys 
who had been aboard with you in foreign parts, — bad gone 
a^ore by your orders; and I know there are five or six — 
those Martinicos and Sagrinios, and the devil's own O's, 
that are 'fore and ail in all things with Jeromio. There's 
no putting faith in any of them, seeing they have a natural 
antipathy towards us English. So, now l^t us put back, sir.** 

"Put back!" repeated- J)alton, casting a look of score 
uppn poor Springall ; "the man's not bom who could make 
me put back!— The ship's my own — and the sea, the broad 
sea we look upon, is mine, as long as I have strength to dip 
an oar in its brine, or wit to box a compass ! Avast ! avast f 
boy ; you know not what you speak of when you talk to 
Hugh Dalton of putting back!" 

" They'll murder us both !" said Springall, in a mournful, 
and almost a reproachfiil tone. 

" My poor boy !" replied Dalton, looking in his fiice, and 

goising on high the oar he had so vigorously dipped in the 
lue wave, " My true-hearted boy ! it would be indeed, a 
bad recompense for your devotedness, to lead you into the 
tiger's den ; — for myself, I have no fear; — I will put you ob 
shore, and return." 

" Never, master !" exclaimed the lad. "There is no one 
in the wide wide world I care for but yourself To serve 
you, I would venture all. No, no, master, I may be but a 
poor weak boy in some things, but in this I am a man. I 
will never leave you while I have power to serve you." 

" And you will not repent it," observed the Buccaneer; 
the spirit of former days rallying round his heart at tlie idea 
of danger, which ever appeared to him the paUi to gloiy: 
" You will not repent it— in a right cause too. What can 
I have to fearl I know that the instant I show myself 
among them, they will return as one man to their duty : and 
If they do not! " 
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<^fi &'ey neared the vessel, they perceived that Bot more 
^ five or six of their comrades were, like shadowy things, 
psmg the deck. Jeromio himself however, they noted, 
waiting to receive them. 

Dalton, who was vigilaat as brave, had previously thrown 
hn boat-cloak over Springail, so that he might not be recog- 
iuzed, and handed him a cutlass and pistol. Whether the 
Ap^arance of two, when he only expected one, or whether 
the natural dread with which he always, despite himself 
regarded his Captain, overpowered Jeromio, we may not 
^es; but as the Buccaneer strode up the ladder, his pene- 
trating look steadily fixed upon the wily Italian, his c^uick 
«ye perceived that twice he attempted to level a pistol ; 
vhile his more cowardly accomplices crowded behind him. 
Had the villain possessed courage enough to fire as Dalton 
was ascending, his life would in all probability have been 
ihefflcrifice; but once upon the deck of hLs own ship, he 
vas indeed a sea-king! For an instant he stood proudly 
^Ibre Jeromio ; then, presenting his pistol to the head of 
the Italian, who trembled violently, he said as calmly as if 
hi were in the midst of firiends : 

"One moment's prayer; and thus I punish traitors " 

There was a breathless silence; one might have heard a 
fin drop upon the deck; the very air seemed to listen with- 
^the mrled sails. Jeromio*s pistol fell from his grasp; he 
<!lasped his hands in agony, and filling before the Buccaneer, 
^pon his knees, uttered a brief prayer, for well he knew 
that Dalton never recalled a doom, and he felt that all had 
been discovered ! In another instant a flash passed along 
the ship, and danced in garish light over the quiet sea ! 
The bullet lodged within a brain ever ready to plot, but 
Dever powerful to execute. With unmoved aspect Dalton 
t^ced the weapon, and planting his fix)t upon the pros- 
trate dead, drew another from his belt Springail was still 
hy his side, ready to live or die with his commander. 

''Come on! come on!" said Dalton, after surveying the 
^loall and trembling band of mutineers, as a lion of the Afiric 
deserts gazes upon a herd of hounds by whom he is beset 
**Come on !" and the sentence soimded like the tolling of a 
^eath-bell over the waters, so firmly yet solemnly was it 
Pronounced, as if the hearts of a thousand men were in it 
" Come on ! Are ye afraid 1 We are but twa Or are ye 
^ men ; and do ye think upon the tune when I led ye on 
^ victory, when I divided the spoil of many caskets among 
ye ^ Ye are friends — countrymen of this — ^that was a man ; 
yet if ye will, ye shall judge between us. Did I deserve 
to treiachery at his hands 1 can <Hie of you accuse me of in- 
JiBticer 
4 htfd, a reiterated " No," answered tbia «^^pe»\, wA^ 
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mutineers rushed forward, not to seize on, but to lay down 
their weapons at the feet of their Captain. 

" Take up your arras," said Dalton, after casting his eye 
over them, and perceiving at a single glance that they had 
truly delivered them all. " Take up your arras : ye were 
only beguiled ; ye are too true to be really treacherous." 

This most wise compliment operated as oil on the tossing 
sea : the ship-mob &ncied they were acting according to the 
dictates of reason, when they were really under the influ- 
ence of fear, and then they aroused the tranquillity of the 
night, shouting long and loudly for the Fire-fly and the 
brave Buccaneer ! 

Although the unfortunate Jeromio had cunningly de- 
spatched several of Dalton's most approved friends in the 
long-boat to the shore on some pretended business, yet 
others had been secured below ; and, when they were libe- 
rated, they created great and noisy jubilee at what they 
jestingly called " the Restoration." Springall had • orders 
to distribute among them, and without distincticm, abun- 
dance of rum, while Dalton retired to hia cabin, still un- 
moved, to pen some despatches, which he deemed necessaiy 
to send to the main-land that night 

When he returned on deck, the revellers had retired, and 
the watch was set Many of the stars that had witnessed 
the events we have recorded, had sunk, and others had risen 
in their stead. The midniglit air was chill and cold ; Jero* 
mio's body lay where it had fallen, stiffening in its gore ; for 
no one cared to meddle with it till the Skipper's pleasure 
was known as to how it was to be disposed of. Dalton gazed 
upon it but for an instant, and then ordered that a man named 
Muddy, the black, and butcher ot the ship, should attend him. 

" Here, Muddy," he exclaimed, ** chop me off that rascal's 
head— quick, do it !" The brute carelessly performed his 
task. "Now roll the carcase in a sail, and, being well 
leaded, throw it overboard. Wrap me the head in a clean 
napkin ; I would fain make a present to Sir Willmott Bur- 
rell — a wedding present he may think it, if he will. The 
head to which he trusted, will serve the purpose well. I will 
not send you, Springall, on this errand," he continued, lajring 
his hand gently on the shoulder of the trembling boy, who 
sickened at the disgusting sight "Go to your hammock; 
you shall not sleep there many nights more. You are too 
good for such a life as this !" 

He then directed two of his men to row to land, and leave 
the parcel at the gate of Cecil Place. He also gave them 
other packets to deliver, with orders to those of his crew 
who were still on shore ; and then, his ship being under sail 
for another division of the coast, like a mighty but perturbed 
spirit, he paced the deck till morning. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



1 am not prone to weeping as our sex 
Commonly are ; tbe want of which vain dew 
Perchance shall dry your inties ; bat I have 
That honourable grief lodged here, which bums 
Worse than tears drown. 

It is curious to note how differently persons known to 
«ach other, and, it may be, endeared by the ties of relation* 
^p, or tiie still stronger ones of firienaship, are occupied at 
some precise moment, although separated but by a little dis- 
tance, and for a brief space of time. Life is one great ka- 
leidoscope, where it is difficult to look upon the same picture 
twice ; so varied are its positions, and so numerous its con- 
trasts, according to the will of those who move and govern 
its machinery. While the hand of the Buccaneer was dyed 
in blood, his child was sleeping calmly on her pillow ;^^ir 
Robert Cecil pondering over the events of the day, and 
drawing conclusions as to the future, from which even hope 
was excluded; — Sir Willmott Burrell exulting in what he 
deemed the masteivstroke of his genius ; — and Constance 
Cecil, the fountain of whose tears was dried up, permitted 
Lady Frances Cromwell to sit up with her, while she as- 
sorted various letters, papers, and other matters, of real or 
imaginary value, of which she was possessed. Within that 
chamber one would have thought that Death was the ex- 
pected bridegroom, so sadly aiid so solemnly did the bride 
of the morrow move and speak. She had ceased to discourse 
of the approaching change, and conversed with her friend 
gdIj at intervals, upon topics of a trifling nature ; but in 
such a tone, and with such a manner, as betrayed the ach- 
ing heart; seldom waiting for, or hearing a reply, and sigh- 
ing heavHy, as every sentence obtained utterance. Her 
companicm fell into her mood, with a kindness and gentle- 
oeas hardly to be expected from one so light and mirthful. 

" I am sure," she observed, ** I have deeper cause for grief 
than you, Constantia ; my father is so obstinate about Mr. 
RicL He treats his fimuly as he does the acts of his Par- 
Uament, and tries to make use of both for the good of the 
cOtotry." 

17* 
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Constantia smiled a smile of bitterness; Lady Frances 
little knew the arrow, the poisoned arrow that rankled m 

" Oh, I see you are presefving Mrs. Hutchinson's letters. 
How my sister Claypole esteems that woman ! Do you 
think she really loves her husband as much as she saysl 

" I am sure of it," was Constantia's reply, **- because he is 
worthy of such love. I received one letter from her, lately ; 
she knew that I was to be— to change my name— and kmd- 
ly (for the virtuous are always kind) wrote to me (Hi the 
subject ; read over these passages." , , , ^^ _^ 

Lady Frances was about to read them aloud, but Umstan- 

tia prevented her. , , t_ ^ 

" I have read it over and over, dearest, though wherefore 
I hardly know ; my lot is cast in a way so different from that 
she imagines. The precepts are for the promotion of ha]^ 
piness, which I can never expect to enjoy— never to be cited 
as an example of connubial excellence. I shall leave no re- 
cord that people in after years will point at, and say, Be- 
hold, how lovingly they lived together ! But read it, Fran- 
ces, read it : to you it may prove salutary, for you will be 
happy in your union, and with one whom you can love." 

The Lady Frances took the letter with a trembling band, 
and read as follows : — 

"Richmond, 1657, the 2d day of June. 

" Your letter, which I had the happiness to receive some 
time since, my dear young friend, notwithstanding its me- 
lancholy theme, afforded me real satisfaction. It it true 
that your loving mother has been removed ; but blessed i» 
the knowledge which instructs you that she and all her ex- 
eellencics came from God, and have now but been taken 
back to their own most perfe6t source ; that you are parted 
for a moment to meet again for eternity ! Her soul coik 
versed so much with God while it was here, that it rejoices 
to be now freed from interruption inthat hallowed exercise. 
Her virtues were recorded in Heaven's annals, and can 
< never perish : by them she yet teaches us,^ and all those to 
whose knovdedge they shall arrive. 'Tis only her fetters 
that have been removed ; her infirmities, her sorrows that 
are dead never to revive again, — nor would we have them; 
we may mourn for ourselves that we walk sa tardily in her 
steps, that we need her guidance and assistance on the way. 
And yet, dearest Constance, but that the veil (^tearful nMV- 
tality is before our eyes, we should see her, even in Hetveo, 
holding foctii the bright lamp of virtuous example and pre- 
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e?fc, to light us through the dark world we must for a few 
yoLTs tread. 

" But I have heard tidings lately, and from the Lady Clay- 
wi\e too, of which, methinks, to your mother's friend, you 
Mwe been over chary. Ah ! maidens care not to prate of 
tbeiT love affairs to matrons. Silly things ! they would go 
their own course, and think for themselves! without know- 
mg how to go, or what to think • The besetting sin of youth 
»— presumption: but it is not your sin, my gentle girl ; it 
vas some species of modesty withheld your pen — yet I 
beard it. My husband, albeit not a very frequent guest at 
Whitehall, pays his respects there sometimes, mainly out of 
bis duty and regard to the Lady Claypole ; for he is no 
Bcomer of our sex, and holds it a privilege to converse with 
wise and holy women. She informed him, and not as a mat- 
ter of secrecy, that you would soon be wedded to Sir Will- 
mott Burrell ; and, although we know him not, we readily 
telieve that he is a good and honest gentleman, commanding 
wr esteem, because beloved of you — the which, I pray you,. 
tdnse him of-— and say we hope ho will number us among 
his friends. I never doubted your wisdom, Constantia, and 
those cannot wed well who do not wed wisely. By wisely, 
I do not mean that longing afler foolish gain and worldly 
aggrandizement, which vain women, alas l covet more tlian 
the enjoyment of their lives and the salvation of their souls. 
I would have a woman seek for her husband, one whom she 
f can love with an ardent, but not idolatrous passion ; capable 
of being a firm, consistent friend ; who has sufficient know- 
ledge and virtue to sit in council within her bosom, and di- 
rect her in all things. Having found such, the wife should 
desire and strive to be as a very faithful mirros, reflecting 
tmlv, however dimly, his own virtues. I have been long 
wedded, and, thank God, most happily so. We have b^ 
come as a proverb among our friends ; and matrons, when 
they bless their daughters at the altar, wish them to be as 
haR>y as Lucy Hutchinson. Had your blessed mother lived, 
my advice might have been almost impertinent ; but now, I 
un sore you will not take it D1 of a most true friend to speak 
a little counsel : my words may be but as dew-drops, yet 
there is a spirit within you that can convert them into pearls. 
But coimsel ought to be preceded by prayer — and I have 
prayed — Will you take ill the supplication 1 I know you 
will not. 

** I am also sure that you will not consider unacceptable 
the prayer I am about to transcribe in this my letter, it was 
written by my dear husband, some time after the exceeding 
goodness of God made us one ; and we feel much comfort 
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and encouragement in repeating it each morn ajad eve, ere 
the cares ana turmoils of the day are come, or when they 
have departed. May it have a like influence on you, my 
sweet friend ! May your destiny he as mine i 

" • O Lord, divine uniter of true hearts ! Grant to thy servants an in- 
crease of the blessed Kift of grace, which is wrought into the soul by tby 
regenerating Spirit, that so the whole creature may be resigned unto tby 
will, human love be subservient to that which is heavenly, and bQ its 
thoughts, hopes, and actions be directed to thy glory, with whom is its 
source, and from whom its blessing cometh. Two pray unto thee as one, 
one in heart, one in interest, one for time, one for eternity. So may it 
ever be, O Lord 1 our Maker and our guide, our protector and our friend. 
We bless and thank thee for the comfort we have found in each other, for 
the worldly prosperity to which virtue, trustfulness, and flaith in thy care 
have conducted us ; for the mutual esteem, confidence, and afiteiion that 
sway and direct our frail natures, but, above all, for the sure and certain 
knowledge that when our mortal shall have put on immortality, we sball 
be ONE— undivided, inseparable, and eternal." 

" 'Tis brief, Conatantia, but long supplicatioxis too often 
lose in spirit that which the heart cannot make up in words. 
Prayer should be the concentrated essence of humility, per* 
fumed by Hope,And elevated by Faith ; but you know all this 
as well as I. I would not presume to instruct, or give you ad- 
vice upon any point, save this mpst blessed or most miserable 
one, (to a mind like yours it can have no medium,)-^* 
marriage! Many young females are beguiled by evil 
counsel and thus commence in a careless or obstinate course, 
which leads them into the thorny path of discontent, and 
consequent wretchedness. And, first of all, do not fancy 
that petty tyrannies become a bride. It is the habit of the 
bridegroom to yield to such like ; but trust me, he loves yoa 
not the better for weak fantasies, unless he be a fool; and I pea 
no lines for fools, or fools' mates. I haye no sympathy with a 
woman, weak or wicked enough to wed a feoL In the honey* 
moon, then^ study your husband's temper ; for the best of men, 
and woman too— Knarry (it may be unconsciously) a ma^ 
during the days of courtship, which, if not taken of^ wears off 
and you must strive to know him as he really is ; remember- 
ing that though lovers may be angels, husbands are only 
mortals. Looking within at the imperfection of our own 
nature, we learn to make allowance for the fitults they may 
possess. 

For my own part, my only wonder has been how a man, 
like Colonel Hutchinson, could so kindly pity m^ infirmitiee; 
and correct them after such a fashion that his blame has 
ever sounded sweeter in my ears than the praise of the 
whole world besides. He has looked upon my errors with 
an indulgent eye, and not sufiered them to detract from his 
esteem and love for me, while it hpa been his tender caie ta 
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^rase all those blots which make me appear less worthy the 
respect he every where pays me. 

" One thing, although I hardly need recall it to a mind 
like yours, is, above all else, necessary to be remembered — 
that a maiden has only her own honour in keeping, but a 
wife has her husband's as well as her own. It was a fine 
saying that of the ancient Roman : * The wife of Csesar must 
not be suspected.' Suspicion is too often, as the plague-spot, 
the intimater of a disease, which may either break out, or 
be suppressed by care or circumstances ; but still the intima- 
tion has gone forth. Reserve is the becoming garment for 
the wedded wife — that sweet reserve springing from holy 
love, which the chastened eye, the moderated smile, the 
elevated carriage — all betokened; — a something which a 
pare heart alone can teach, and that a sullied woman never 
can assume. Study the accomplishments your husband loves 
with continued assiduity: he may delight in seeing the 
beauties of his estate miniatured by your pencil, or the foliage 
of a favourite tree doomed to perpetual spring on your 
obedient canvass; or, perad venture, delight more in the soft 
touching of your lute or harpsichord: whatever it may be, 
study to do it quickly, and cultivate your taste unto his plea- 
sure, I say, do it quickly, in the early days of marriage, 
because habit is a most tyrannical master. Then, when 
your affections and your customs tend to the same end, and 
are, moreover, guided by the all-powerfhl hand of duty, and 
under the especial control of godliness, I have little doubt 
that you will make all that a wife should be. 

" 1 would fain counsel you on the custom of a neat and 
becoming attire ; but I have observed that you ever habit 
yourself, from an innate consciousness of what is just and be- 
coming in your station, and that not from any caring for occa- 
sion or love of display. A tall and stately figure, like yours, 
becomes well the rich satins of France, and the still richer 
velvets of Genoa ; yet I prefer to see a British woman adorned 
by the artisans of her own land, and I have lately seen some 
articles of such manufacture of most rare beauty. As to 
your jewels, consider your husband's desire : if he care for 
them, deck yourself with much attention, and wear those 
that please him best Your mother's diamonds were of the 
finest water, as befitted her rank, and I am sure you will 
never carry counterfeits, whether of gems or of gold. I have 
heard of those who affect the vanity of great expenditure at 
small cost, and I hold them in contempt ; for every thing 
about a woman should emblem her own heart, and be pure, 
even as she is pure. Sunplicity in dress is ever in harmony 
with beauty, and never out of*^ place; yet are there state 
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times when it is expected that the high-born carry braveryf 
as the horses bear high and waving plumes — ^to make tbe 
pageant grand; and tSough his Highness, at first, deemed it 
expedient to lessen such extravagance, jet my dearhasbaoii 
assures me that his children lack nothmg worthy the state 
of princes. 

"But all these matters must be left to the discretioaQt 
your judgment, which, if well-tempered, will direct them in 
a fitting manner ; always remembering, the most seemingly 
insignificant point that contributes the smallest atom to do- 
mestic happiness is worthy the attention of a troly wise and 
peace-loving female. It is better not to be conceined about 
trifles; but some men, and men not of particularly smaU 
minds either, are very anxious as to the things which appear 
of no moment : in that case, the best way is to humour themi 
and then, by introducing some strong motive, wile them oa 
to better : this must be done skUfuUy, or it will &il of success. 
A woman^s first desire should be her husband's goodneea; 
her next, his ^eatness. Matrimony is a bondage, bat one 
that carries with it the protection which is as necessary to 
a woman as the air she breathes ; with a tender hushaiul, after 
a little time, she will find the chains so overgrown by afle^ 
tion, which is the woodbine of tbe moral garden, that, instead 
of being enslaved, behold, she finds peace, love, and safety 
within the charmed circle. 

" I commenced a letter, my sweet firiend, yet, I fear me, 
have written a homily; but forgive it, €oDStanee, and take 
it as it is intended. 

" I hear the Lady Franoes is with you. I pray you caD 
me to her reraembrance. She is a lively but honourable lad;* 
and I should be glad that Mr. Rich found fiivour in the Of^ 
of her father; for I do believe her heart has been fixed, atlearf 
more fixed upon him than upon any other, for some time. We 
have been passing a few days in this dear spot—the nest, I 
may well call it, of our affections. My husband, in the days 
of his bachelorhood, had been cautioned to take heed » 
Richmond, as a place so fatal to love, that never an^ disen- 
gaged young person went tbither who returned again fiee; 
and I wonder not at it, for there is a sober and most bap^ 
beauty in its very aspect, that tranquillizes and compow 
the thoughts to gentleness and affection. We have visited 
our old mosic-master, at whose house we both boarded it 
the practice of the lute ! He was so pleased to find I still 
studied! observing that many married ladies relinquished it 
soon ; and he praised ipy husband's execution on the viol in 
DO small degree. 

" Adieu, my dear young friend. W? qri^ve earpestly ^ 
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ibndly thought of by hira whom your sonl 'delig^htcth to 
mowV May the blessiug of the Lord dwell within your 
OQK, and sanctify all things for your good 1 SuCh is the 
■lyef of your true and loving friend, 

" Lucy Hutchinson. 

**My husband, who is indeed a most kind counsellor in all 
Uiings, says that I ought to tender any assistance 1 can of- 
fer, seeing that I am near London, and you may require 
■Dodry habits befitting a bridal; if so, command my services 
tt fully as you do my affections.'^ 

Lady Prances placed the letter on Constantia's writing- 
tdiile, and fi>r some time offered no observation ^n its con- 
tentBi 

" Is not she a beautiful model for a married woman 1" in* 
fpked Constance. 

"It was very good of her to remember a giddy pate like 
ne," replied Frsmces; " and I do confess that she is one of 
ny perfections, though in general I hate your pattern- Wo- 
men, where every thing is fitted and fitting — women of 
. plaeter and parchment — ^to cut one's character by; who are 
. to be spoken of, not to ; who can make no excuse for peo- 
I pie's failings, because they think they are themselves ex- 
empt from fault; who study devout looks, and leer at their 
lovers Grom under their hoods — hole-and-corner flirts, yet 
held up as pattern-women, bless the term I to innocent and 
hughter-loving maidens, like myself, who having no evil to 
conceal, speak openly, and love not the Conventicle. 

"But Mrs. Hutchinson is none of these," internipted 
Constance. " She is pure in heart — in word — in look. She 
Rally has nothing to conceal; she is all purity and grace, 
ind with her husband shared for years the friendship of the 
illnstrious Selden and Archbishop Usher." 

" Well, I am willing to admit all this," retorted Frances, 
eager to catch at any thing to divert her friend's melancholy. 
^Bttt, for all that, I never could feel easy in the society of 
your very wise people; it is not pleasant to know that those 
you are speaking to regard you as a fool, though they may 
be too well-bred to tell you so. And now I remember a# 
atory about Selden that always amused me much. When 
be was appointed among the lay members to sit in the As- 
sembly of Divines at W^tminster, one of the ministers, 
with all the outward show of self-sufficient ignorance, de- 
clared that the sea could not be at any very great distance 
from Jerusalem; that as fish was frequently carried from the 
ftst to the last place, the mterval did not probably exceed 
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thirty miles! and having concocted this opinion, he gave it 
forth, as if it had been one of the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, which altereth not! Well, the Synod were aboot 
to adopt this inference, when Selden qaietly observed that, 
in all likelihood, it was * salt fish !' Was not that excel- 
lent r' 

" Yet his wit, in my estimation, was his least good qua- 
lity. Methinks the Commonwealth has reason to be most 
proud of .two such men as John Selden and Archbishop 
Usher." 

" But the glory has departed from Israel," was Frances' 
reply, ** for they are gathered to th^ir fathers." 

** The sun may be shorn of its beams," said C(Histantia, 
with sometAn^ of her former energy of manner, " but it is 
still a sun. (Somwell is the Protector of England I" 

That was the rallying point of Lady PrSices' feelings, 
and she embraced her friend with increased affection. 

" I love you more than all," said the kind girl, ** for your ap- 
preciation of my father; I only hope that posterity may do him 
equal justice. But why, I ask again, dear Constance, have 
you not permitted me to speak to him about this wedding? 
You reap sorrow, and not joy, of the contract Well, wcU,** 
she continued, perfectly understanding Constantia's mute 
appeal for silence, *^ I will say no more, for I ought to be 
satisfied with tlie privilege of being thus enabled to disturb 
the solitude you consider so sweet.." 

'* How lessened," exclaimed Constance, " I must appear in 
the eyes of all good and wise people! How they will jeer 
at the loflv Mistress Cecil selling herself— for — &iey fciow 
not what ! 

" Lessened !" repeated Frances; "on the contrary. Yob 
certainly do sacrifice yourself to fulfil this contract; bat 
that deserves praise. Besides, Burrell is a roan whom many 
admire." 

"There, talk not of it, Frances — ^talk not of it: hence- 
forth, the world and I are two — I mix no more in it, oar 
with it" 

"Now, out upon you for a most silly lady!" retorted 
Lady Frances. " It may be my fate, despite the afiTectioD I 
bear poor Rich, (I like the linking of these words,) to wed 
some other man— one who will please my father ar^l benefit 
the state. Is not the misery of being chained to a thing yoo 
loathe and detest sufficient cause for trouble, without emu- 
lating bats and owls! No, no; if I must be ironed, I will 
cover my fetters with flowers— they shall be perfumed, and 
tricked, and trimmed. I shall see you gay at court, dear 
Constance. Besides, if you are to be married, you must 
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«ot twine willow with your bridal roses-- that will never 

There was no smile upon Constantia's lip at her friend*s 
kind and continued eflS^rts to remove the weight that pressed 
Qpon her heart 

** This is the last night that I can dare trust myself to 
0peak of Walter. — Prances," she said, after a long pause, 
^ I have no fears for his personal safety, because I know 
with whom he left this house : but, one thing I would say ; 
and ifi my dearest, kindest friend, I have not prated to you 
of ray sorrows— joys, alas! I have not to communicate — it 
is because I must not Witli all the childii^ feeling of a 
girl jTOU have a woman's heart, true and susceptible, as ever 
Beat in woman's bosom. I know you have thought me cold 
and reserved; an iceberg, where nothing else was ice — 
True, I am chilled by circumstances, not by nature. I am 
sure you can remember when my step was as light, and my 
voice as happy, though not as mirthful, as your own : but the 
lightness and the mirthfulness have jiasscd — Only, Frances, 
when the world dyes my name in its own evil colour, I 
pray you say '* She paused as if in great perplexity. 

** Say whati Surely all the world can say is, that you 
did what thousands of devoted girls have done before you — 
married to fulfil a contract,*' observed Lady Frances, who 
wen knew that some deadly poison rankled in her heart, 
and almost overturned her reason. 

" True, true," repeated Constance ; " I had forgotten ; 
for I am, as you may see, bewildered by my miserv. But 
one thing, dear Frances, you can surely do : — take this poor 
trinket — it perplexed you once-^and if ever you should 
meet the Cavalier who parted lately in such companv, give 
it him back. That simple girl, poor Barbara, found it to- 
day witliin the Fairy Ring, and brought it me — It is the 
only memento I had of him," she continued, placing it in 
Lady Frances' hand—** the only one — ^There, put it away. 
And now, dear Frances, since you will companion me 
through this last night of liberty, go, fetch your lute, and 
aing me all the songj we learned together; or talk in your 
own sweet way of those we knew, esteemed, or jested at." 

♦< When I do sing, or when I talk, you do not listen," re- 
plied the youngest of Cromwell's daughters, taking down 
her lute and striking a few wild chords: your ears are open, 
but their sense is shut" 

*' Forgive me ; but, even if it be so, your music and your 
voice is a most soothing accompaniment to much bitterness; 
it is a pretty (able, that of the nufhtingale resting her bosom 
on a thorn, while warbling her nnest notes." 
VOL. I. 18 
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** It proves to me that the nigfatingale who does so is a 
most foolish hird," retorted Frances, rallying, ** inasmuch 
as she might select roses, iostead of thorns, and they are 
both soft and fragrant" 

" And fading," added Constance : you perceive I healed 
you." 

*'Your heart, my dear fHend," replied Lady Frances, 
** only echoes one tone, and that is a melodious melancholy. 
-Shall I sing you * Withere' Shej^erd's Resolutioai,' — my 
father's rhyming * Major-general,' who lorded it so sturdily 
over the county of Surrevl For my own part, I like the 
spirit of the man, particularly as it comes forth in the. third 
verse.'* And with subdued sportiveness she sung : — 

" Shall a woman's virtues move 
Me to perish for her love } 
Or her w«U desernngs knowne. 
Make me quite forget mine own> 

" Be she with that gfoodness blest 
Which may meiit name of best; 
If she be not such to me, 
What care I how good she be.^ 

** Great, or g^ood, or kind» or fidr» 
I wiU ne'er the more despair; 
If she love me, this believe, 
I ^dll die ere she shall grieve. 

<< If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go, 
If she be not fit for me. 
What care 1 for whom she be ^* 

" Do you not admire it, Constantia?" she said. 

"Admire whatl" 

" Why, the conceit of the song." 

" I fear I did not heed it I was thinking o^of— some- 
thing else." 

" Shall I sing it again V 

" Not to-night, dearest: and yet you may; methinks it is 
the last night I shall ever listen to minstrelsy — not hot that 
there is philosophy in music, for it teaches us to forget care; 
it is to the ear what perfume is to the smell. How ezqoH 
site is music ! the only earthly joy of which we aie assured 
we shall taste in heaven. Play on." 

Lady Frances again sung the lay, but with less spirit tlm 
before, for she felt it was unheeded by her friend, and she 
laid the lute silently <m the giound when she had finiahedL 
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** Do you know/* Mid Coosfcance, after a time, ** I pity 
your waitiag lady, who was married to Jerry White, as you 
call him, so nnoeremonioualv." 

** Pity her !** repeated Lady Frances, with as diadainftd a 
toss of her head, as if she bad always formed a part of tiie 
Aristocracy. ** Pity her ! methinks the maid waa well off 
to obtain the man who aspired to her mistress.** 

** But she loved him not, ''observed Coostaatia, in a sad 
voice. 

**Poor Jerry!** laughed lady Fraaees, **how could die 
tove him; the Commonwealth jester; wanting only oap, 
bells, and a hobby-horse, to be mol, par excdlencet of the 
British dominions? And yet he is no fool ei^er; more 
knave than fool, though my father caught him at last** 

** It was a severe jest,** said Constaatia. 

** Why, it wa»— but verily I believe my father thoufffat 
there was danger of having two fools at his ooart instead of 
one. It was after this fashion. Jerry presumed a ffood deal 
upon the encouragement his highness had given him— &r 
the Protector loves a jest as well as any, when there is no> 
body by to repeat it to the grave ones: and his chaplain, 
Jerry White, chimed in wiu his humour, and waa well- 
timed in his conceits; and this so pleased my good father, 
that he suffered him much in private about his person. So 
he fell, or pretended to fidl, desperately in love with my gtd* 
dy self. It was just at the time, too, when Charles Stuart 
made his overtures of marriage, that so caught my mother's 
fancy ; and my imagination was marvellously moved by two 
such strings to my £:>w — a Prince and a Preacher — a rogue 
and a fool :— only think of it, Constantia I However, Jerry 
grew much too tender, and I began to think seriously I was 
going too far; so I told my sister Mary, and, I am sure, she 
told my fiitber ; for, as I waa passing through a private anti- 
room at Whitehall, his reverence was there in ambush, and 
commenced his usual jargon of love and dove, fkithfulness 
and fidelity, gentleness and gentility, and, at kist, fbll upon 
hja kbe^ while I, half lau^ng, and half wondering how 
his rhapsody would end, as end it roust — Well, there ! fkncy 
Jerry*s countenance, dasjped hands, and bended knees! — 
and I pullmg my hood (I had just returned from a walk) 
over my ftoe to conceal my merriment, trying to disengage 
my hand from the creature*s claws— when, I really don't 
know how, but there stood my father before me, with a half 
smile on his lip, and his usual severity of aspect 

'* * My Chaplain at prayers! you are miglity devout, me- 
I thinks,* he said, in his coldest voice. Jerry stammered, and 
stumbled, and entangled his leg, in arising, with the point 
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of my fiither*s sword ; and then my Other's choler roee, and 
he stormed out, — ^ The meaning, sir, the meaning of this 
idoktrous mummery? what would ye of my daughter, the 
liBdy Frances Cromwell? And Jerry, like all men, though 
be could get into a scrape, had not much tact at getting 
out; so he looked to me for assistance — and I gave it"— 
'He is enamomred, please your Highness,' said I, with more 
wit than grace, ' of Mistress Mahel, my chief lady.' Then, 
having got tiie clew, Jerry went on without hesitation :— 
* And I was praying my LBdy Frances that she would inter- 
fere, and prevent Mistress Mahel from exercising so much 
severity towards her fiiitliful servant' * What hoi" said 
his Highness, 'without there! — ^who waits?' One of the 
pages entered on the instant ' Send hither,' he command- 
ed, ' Mistress Mabel, and also that holy man of the Episco- 
pal &ith, who now tarrieth within the house.' Jerry looked 
confounded, and I trembled from head to foot Mabel with 
her silly &ce entered almost at the moment 'And pray, 
Mistress Mabel,' said my lather, 'what have you to say 
against my Chaplain ? or why should you not be married 
forthwith to this chosen vessel, Jeremiah White? And flfa- 
bel, equally astonished, blushed and courtsied, and courtsied 
and blushed. Then my father, flinging off his hat and 
mailed gloves, ordered the Episcopalian to perform the cere- 
mony on the instant, adding, he would take the place c^ &- 
ther, and I that of bridesmaid. It was like a dream to w 
all ! I never shall forget it, — and Jerry never can ; it wa» 
most wonderfully comic — Only imagine it, Constance !" 

Lady Frances had been so carried away by her mirthfiil 
imagining, that she had little heeded her moumfnl friend; 
nor was it till her last sentence — ^ Only imagine it, Coih 
stance !"-~that she looked fully upon her. 

'^Hush!" murmured Constantia, in a hollow tone; — 
" hush !" she repeated. 

" Merciful Heaven ! what is it? inquired Fraiices,^ni- 
fled at her earnestness. ^1^.* 

"Hush!" again said Constantia: adding, "DavoNiiK 
hear?" 

" Hear? I hear notliing but the tolling of the midniglil 
bell— 'Tis twelve o'clock.*^ 

'^ It is," said Constantia, in a voice trembling with intense 
suffering; it is twelve o'clock— —^My wedding day is iiK 
deed come !" 

?ND ay vox. I. 
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Stay! metiiinlui I eee 
A peraon in yond cave. Wlio ihoiild that bee? 
I know her eDsigns now— 'tis Caiivalrie 
Foasess'd with ileepe, dead aa a lethargie ; 
If any ehann will wake her, 'tis the name 
Of oar MeliaduB I Til use his fame. 
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THE BUCCANEER. 



CHAPTER I. 



When all the riches of the flobe betide 
Flow'd in to thee with every tide ; 
When all that Nature did thv soil deny, 
The growth was of thy fruitful industry ; 
When all the proud and dreadfUI sea. 

And all his tributary streams, 
A constant tribute paid to thee. 

Extended Thames. / 

COWLIT. 

Thk country through which Rohin travelled on his joumev 
to London presented an aspect very different from that which 
it now assumes. Blackheath was noted for highwaymen; and 
there was a &ir and reasonahle chance of hemg iobhed aqd 
murdered between Greenwich and London. The Ranger ne- 
ver paused from the time he set out until he found himself un- 
der a portion of the long brick wall that still divides the richly 
ornamented park from the arid and unfertilized heath. He 
sat down beneath its shadow, and regaled himself with a mor- 
sel of ship-biscuit and a mouthful of brandy; then undid the 
fastening of his wallet, and selected from amid its contents a 
neatly and skilfully made hump, which, having previouslv 
removed his coat, he dexterouidy transferred to his shoul- 
der, and then donned a jacket into which the hump fitted 
with extraordinary exactness. He next drew from his bo- 
som a small hand-glass, and painted and dyed his &ce with 
different preparations, so that even Barbara would have failed 
to recognise her friend and admirer. Having placed a patch 
over one eye, and stuck a chin-tuft of black hair under his lip> 
he seemed satisfied with his appearance, replaced the glan 
and sundry other things in his sack, then, with his usual agi- 
lity, mounted one of 3ie overhanging trees, and concealed it 
amid the hnachea, Aa he resumS ^\b y]i\rraftiv^^ \sa^ 
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have been taken for a p^ey minstrel, for suspended round hiitf 
neck waB a small cracked ^tteni, retaining only two strings. 
Tins, as if in mockery of hu assumed misfortune, he had rested 
on the hump; while the riband, which was of bright scarlet* 
encircled, like a necklace, his swarthy neck, that was partially 
imcovered. In his steeple-crowned hat was stuck a peacock's 
feather; and any passenger would have been puzzled to ascer- 
tain whether tlie motlej deformed being was a wit or a fooL 

"Now" — ^thus ran his thought*— " Now do I defy any of the 
aerving-men at Whitehall to recognise their play-fellow. Sir 
Willmott Burreirs valet, in the gipsy-looking rascal into 
which I have, of myself, manufactured mjnself ! Verily, Robin, 
thou art a most ingenious fellow ! — Apt at contrivances— even 
Nature is thy debtor, for thou hajst increased her deformity ! I 
could gain no tidings of the Cavalier in my own proper person, 
--of that I am certain; because the people there will either 
not know, or be so effectually cautioned — ^there would be no 
use in fishing in such water. Ah ! your heart's-blood Puri- 
tans will never defile themselves bjr questioning such as me. 
'Slife, I think Old Noll himself could hardly make me out: I 
wonder what would Barbara say now, if she were to behold 
me in this disguise ! I should not like her to see me, and 
tiiaf 6 the truth ; for no man likes to look worse than he is to 
his mistress, and, the devil knows, I can ill spare my beauty! 
My beauty /" he thought again, and then chuckled one of his 
vile laughis, the most decided indicators of a scornful and bit- 
ter temper. 

Robin did not pursue the high London road, but struck 
across the Park ; and his love of fine scenery induced him to 
pause at the top of Greenwich Hill, and look around on the 
richness and beauty of the prospect Flowing to the right, 
the broad and glcNrious Thames turned its liquid mirror to the 
skies, and reflected eveiy passing cloud upon its translucent 
bosom. - But our noble river had more than clouds to shadow 
it; — the treasures of the universe floated for us upon its wave 
— ^the spoils of conquered and humbled nations len their track 
alonff its shores; Spain, France, and either India — ^the whole 
world, rendered us homage and paid us tribute, and proud was 
our own father Thames to bear that homage and that tribute 
to his fiLvoured city. Well might the great cupola of St 
Paul erect its heavy but majestic head, and peer forth through 
the first beams of day upon the rich and blessed river ! Robin 
felt his heart swell within his bosom when he looked down 
upon the waters and the land of which every Englishman is so 
justly proud. ** It is my own country!'* was his emphatic 
emcul&tion, as he gazed on this picture of English wealUi and 
J&iglisb cultivation. The Vitde ViWiag^^ ot ^x^undQh^ strag- 
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glkkgBt the feot <^ the hm, appnachimf closely to the pakce, 
and then waoderini; alimg the great lA>ver and hoodon load, 
fermed a inore pleasant oljeet than it does now, that it lias 
been magnified mto a great and populous town. Many wooden 
cottages nestled under the park-walls* and sent their smoke 
eurlingthrdugfa the foliage of the fine trees that ibrmed a bold, 
rich baek-g^oond. The Palace, extending its squares and 
coqrts along the mer*s brink, ga^ire an air of dignity to the 
wiiole ecene; "while the tinkling music of tiie sheep-bells, 
edioing firom the heathy lent to it a soft and harmonizing ef- 
fect On the river, in the extreme distance, an English ves- 
sel was towing up some of the Spanish prizes which the gal- 
lant Kake had forwarded to tiieir fiiture home : they trailed 
tiie water heavily and gloomily* like captive^ as they were; 
and their dismantled and battmd wspect afforded ample sub- 
ject for disooorse to a group ei old sailors, who, though not 
yet possessed of their Pidace-Hospital, found many convenient 
dwellings in the village, and added not a little to ihe pictu- 
resque appearance of the hill, as, congregated in a smaU par- 
ty, they handed a rude spy-glass ftom one to another, 

** And told how ships were won." 

^'Aht** said one veteran, **I beard <»ld Blake myself say, 
soon after his Highness was made the same as a king, and 
many lubberly scoundrels put up their backs at it — 'Boys,' 
says he, and my eyes! how nobly he does stand upon the deck 
o' his own ship, thie Triumph; ' pcye,* says be, * it isn't for us 
to mind state affiurs, but keep foreigners from fooling us.* 
D-^n it, that's what I call English." 

** So it is," continued another, whose weather-beaten body 
was supported on a pair of wooden legs, and who had just 
jcHned the little par^ of which Robin made one ; '* So it is, 
Jack, and what I call English, worth ten books fiill of o&er 
lingo; Wasn't I with him in Fifty-three, when, with'(>nly 
twelve vessels, he beat Van Tromp, who had seventy ships of 
the line and three hundred merchantmen under convoy? and 
hadn't the Triumph seven hundred shot in her hull? Well, 
though it was there I lost my precious limbs, I don't grudge 
tbem, not I : it's as well to go to the fish as to the worms, and 
any how we have the King's pension." 

'* Jemmy," said a waggish-looking sailor, with only one eve 
and half an arm, twirling some tobacco in his mouth at the 
same time — *' Jemmy, irs rum talking about Rc^alty — ^you 
fovget— " 

*' It's no such thing as rum talking, Terry ; I don't mmd 
who governs Eagland,— ^ahe's Englaod still. It warms my 
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blood, too, to think of the respect paid the Union Jack kf alt- 
nations. When our admiral, God bless him! was in the roaoL 
of Cadiz, a Dutch fellow didn't hoist his fla^; so, ye see, th^ 
Datch knows what's what, though both men and ships are 
d — d heavy sailors." 

^ Yea^'* chimed in the first speaker, '* that was the tim^ 
when his health was drunk with a salute of five guns by one 
of the French coomianders ; and it's noble, so it is, to see the 
Older he keeps those Algerines in. Why, if in searching the 
Sallev rovers they found an English prisoner aboard, they 
sent him off to Blake as civil as possible, hoping to get &vour. 
But that didn't hinder him from peppering both the Dey of 
Algiers, and the infidel rascal at Tunis." 

^ I hear that the burning of the Spanish ^pe in the Road 
of Santa Cruz was the most wonderful thing ever done," ob- 
served he of the wooden legs; ** and it's desperate bad news 
that he's taken on for sickness ; for sure am I, that the Protec- 
tor will never have so fiiithful a friend, or so good a servant 
And so I told the sergeant, or whatever you choose to call him, 
of the Ironsides, who stopped at the Oliver's Head, down be- 
low yesterday, to bait horses, or some such thing — says I, * If 
Blake goes, let vour master look to himself." — ^But I hate all 
soldiers — lubberly, sulky, black-looking fellows — ^no spirit in 
them, particularly now, when it's the fashicoi not to drink, or 
swear, or do any thing for divarsion — ^ughl" And the old 
man's ire against the ** land-lubbers" grew so hot, that he 
turned away, and stumped stoudy down the hill. Robin was 
not tardy in following, nor long getting into conversation, 
though the remembrance of the '* mnd-lubbers" still rankled 
in the old man's mind. 

** Here's a most excellent glass," said Robin, pulling a 
pocket-glass from his vest, and showing it to the sailor; " you 
can count the very shot-holes in the vessel they are towing 
up." 

The sailor took it with a sneer of incredulity and a glance 
of distrust at the speaker, but neither were of long duration. 

^ Yes," said he, after gazing through it attentively for some 
minutes; '*yes, that is something Uke what I call a glass* 
'Gad, it makes me young again to see those marks — every 
bullet had its billet, I warrant me. The eye you have left, my 
friend, does not look, though, as if it wanted such a helper." 

" Nor does it," said Robin ; " and, as a token of the great 
honour which I bear to the wooden walls d* Old England, you 
are welcome to keep it" 

" Keep your glass, sir !" repeated the wooden legffed hero ; 

^ no; you don't look like one who could afford to ms^e such a 

present But Fll buy it, I'll buy it, if you'll kt m»-rthat I wilL" 
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rd rather you would take it," replied Robin with much 
courtesy, and in a well-feigned foreign accent, " for though I 
am a poor wanderer, one of another country, trying to pick up 
a little by my skill in music, and from those charitable Chris- 
tians who pity my deformity, yet I love the very look of a sai- 
lor so much, that I would give even my gittem to a true son of 
the sea.'* 

" Say you so, my boy 1" shouted the old tar, "then, d — ^n me 
now if I do take it, nor Fll not buy it either ; but I'll swot for 
it any thing I have, and then, d'ye see, we'll have something 
to remember each other all our days." 

^ The sailors of England," pursued the crafty Robin, <<are 
never seen but to be remembered — ^feared on sea and loved on 
land." 

"You're the best-hearted foreigner I ever fell in with," 
said the old man; '*so let us make full sail for 'the Oliven^s 
Head, and settle the matter there ; perhaps you'll give us a 
taste of your calling," touching as he spofce the cracked git- 
tem with the point of his stick. ** My eyes ! how Ned Purcell 
will stare at this glass ! His own ! why his own an't a fly-blow 

to It" 

** The Oliver's Head," was a gay hostelry by the road-side, 
with what was called in those days a portraiture of the Protector 
swinging from a post which stood on the slip of turf that skirt- 
ed the house. It was kept by a bluff landlord and a young and 
pretfy landlady, young enough to be her husband's dau^ter, 
and discreet enough to be an old man's wife with credit and 
respectabilitv. There were benches all round the house, one 
side of whicn looked towards the river, and the other out upon 
the heath, and up the hill ; and a pleasant view it was either 
way ; but the sailor chose the water-prospect, and established 
himself and RoMn on a small separate bench that was over* 
shadowed by a green and spreading cherry-tree. Having set- 
tled the swopping afbir, which ended in Robin*s receivmg a 
small Spanish dagger in exchange for his glass, tb6 seaman 
insisted on his exchanging a glass of another sort; to which 
Robin was by no means averse, as he had not yet been able to 
obtain the desired information relative to the Ironsides. 

While they sat under the cherry-tree, however, the wished- 
fbr opportunity occurred. 

•« What a pity it is," observed Robin, "that they don't cut 
eanals through the country, and do all the business by water 
instead of land. They do it, you know, in Venice." 

" There'd be sense and reason in that," replied the sailor in 
gretit glee. ^ I never could see much use in the land at any 
time." 
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^ And then we dxMild have all sailors and no soldiers^*^ con- \^ 
tinued Roll>in» 

"* Ah !*' said the sailor, *^ I doubt if the Protector could ever 
be brought to see the good of that; he's mortally fond of the 
army." 

''You had some of his own Ironsides here yesterday, you 
said?*' 

" Ay, they were after something ot other, Fll answer for 
that; for though thev never go the same road twice, if they 
can by anv means help it, yet they have been about the place, 
and round the neighbourhood, very much lately, I did hear 
that Noll was after srane smuggling, or devilrie, down a little 
beyond Gravesend. He never can let a thing alone when once 
hegetsscent of it*' 

*( Was there anv one, any prisoner, or chap of that sort, 
with them last nk^ht, or yesterday?'* Robin ventured to ask. 

''No, not that f saw or noticed/* said the sailoi. 

" Yes, there was^** replied the landlady, who had been leaa* 
ing over the hatch-door, listening to their conversation, and 
scrutinising the person of her new guest. " There was a 
young gentleman, not like a prisoner either, ooly I fancied 
under some restraint ; and I brought him a better stoop of wine 
than I brought the rest Poor gentleman ! ho seemed down- 
hearted, or like one crossed in love.'* 

" Crossed in a fiddlestick !** said the blnff old landlwd : 
"your woman*s head is ever running on love^** 

" Then it does not run on you, I am suire,** retorted Robin* 
" Your stick would get no music out of any fiddle.** 

" I could make as ^ood music out of a currycomb^ as you 
out of that cracked thmg that sits perched on your hump— like 
a monkey on the back of a dromedary." 

" Get your currycomb, and we*ll make a wager of it,*' re- 
plied Robin, unslinging his eittem, while some of the old sai- 
lors crowded round the chtulengw, and voted it a &ir chal- 
lenge. 

"Ugh!** ffrunted forth the blufflandlord, turning away. 
" When I play, it shall be against a Christian Englu ' 
and none of your fi>rei£fn jigmaries.** 

"Play, play, nevertheless," said the young landlady, hand- 
. ing Robin at the same time a measure of fine ale ; then stoop- 
ing as if to untie the knot that fiurtened the gUtem, die whis- 
pered in his ear. " And there was one who, with a few others, 
left the parhr, rode on, and took no refredunent I knew him 
well; but if the youth be a friend of yours, depend np(m*t be*s 
kindly thought of, for the leader put a Inroad-^ece into my 
hand as he passed, and told me to see that the Cavalier was 
properly attended ta" 
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Took they the Loiidon roadV' inquired Robin. 
'' Ay ; though 'tis hard to say how \oag such as they continiie 
on any path.'^ 

^ What are you dcnng, Maudi** inquired the rough landlord, 
who had just returned, and was lounging against the door- 
post 

^ There! I have broken the string/' she said aloud, without 
heedmg the question* '* I must get you another." 

When she returned with a flaming red riband, that glared 
in crael mockery at the shabby gittern, she contrived to add| 
" I have a brother in the Ironsides, and he said he thought they 
were bound for I^|mptx)n Court; but it might have been only 
his fency." 

It was a quamt but pretty sight under that green Kentish 
cherry-tree, and upon the bank of that beautifbl river, to see 
the weathercock Robin in his motley dress, the long peacock's 
feather ever and anon lifted from his h^t by the fresh breeze 
that came from the water, while he sung with sweet and ani- 
mated voice a song that suited well the tastes and feelings of 
his hearers. 

" Oh» the sailor's home is the boundless sea» 

The sea, the sea, the sea ! 
He loves it best when waves are high. 
And a fierce nor'-wester shakes the sky. 

Oh, the sea, the sea> the sea, — 
Ob, the sailor's home is the home for me \ 

"Away we go> o'er our own blue sea, 
The sea, the sea, the sea ! 
We are ocean lords, jfor the winds obey, 
And the raging billows own our away. 

Oh, the sea, the sea, the sea ! — 
Let my home be the aulor's home — the sea ! 

•* A proud man well may our captain be. 

The Sea, the sea, the sea ! 
dut our noble ship a bride shall be 
To five hundred men as g^d as he. 

Oh, the sea, the sea, the sea, — 
lis a fitting mate for the brave and free ! 

'*Give the land to slaVes, but give us the sea-^ 
The sea, the sea» the sea ! 
Our |bopes, our joys, our bed, and our g^ve^ 
Are above or below the salt«ea wave. 

Oh, the sea, the sea, the sea — 
Hurrah for the sailor's home— ^e «e«k \" 
VOL. J/. 2 
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Then leaniDg over the hatch-door, her rosy cheiek hal^rest'' 
iDg on the rou^ shoulder of her rough husbaiid, was the pret- 
ty mistress Maud, the personification of rustic English beauty; 
then the picturesque beauty of the old and worn, but st>U gal- 
limt and manly sailors— our firiend of the wooden legs a little 
in the foreground, supported by the quizzical seaman, and a tall, 
jtiflS bony-koking ** Black Sal ** of a woman on the other, whose 
complexion was contrasted by a snow-white cap, aomewhat 

Sointed at the top, which barmy concealed her mzzled hair<- 
he was both exhibiting and admiring in dumb uiow the tele^ 
scope so lately in the possession of our friend Robin; whiler 
Ned Purcell, a little dumpy, gray-headed^mariner, who hadi 
heretofore been considered the owner of the oest glass in Green- 
wich, was advancing, glass in hand, to decide wmch was really 
the best without farther parley. As Robin was obliged to sing 
his song twice, we may be excused for having given it once, 
though certainly it received but little advanta^ from the mise- 
rable accompaniment of the wretched instrument that had just 
been so gaily adorned by the hand of mistress Maud. 

When the song was fairly finished, Robin arose to depart, for 
he' had been long anxious to proceed on his way, though the 
scene we have described, and the conversation we have re- 
corded, had passed within liie compass of an hour. They all 
pressed hira to remain. Even the bluff landlord tempted him 
with the offer of a pint of Canary, an ofier he would not him- 
self, under any circumstances, have declined. Robin, however, 
bade them a courteous farewell ; but he had hardly reached 
the outskirts of the village, when he heard a light step, and 
felt a light hand press upon his shoulder. He turned round, 
and the blithe smile of mine hostess of the Oliver's Head 
beamed upon his painted face. 

" Robin Hays !" she said, " I would advise you never to sing 
when you go mummmff ; you did well enough till then ; but, 
though the nightingale nath many notes, the voice is aye the 
same. The gentleman you were speering after, dropped this^ 
while making some change in his garments; and it looks so 
like a love-token, that I thought, as you were after him, you 
would give it him, poor youth ! and my benison with it." 

" Yes," replied the Ranger, taking from her the very lock of 
hair which the Cavalier had severed with his own hand, from 
amon^ the tresses of Constantia. " Fll give it him when I can 
find bun ; yet, had you not better wrap it up in something ? It 
pains the heart to see such as this exposed to the air, much 
less the eyes of any body in the world." Maud wrapped it in 
a piece of paper, and Robin placed it carefiuly in a small 
/x>cket-book. 
'* The devil's as bright in yout eyes cstill, Maud, as it was 
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when yovL won poor Jack Roupairs heart, and then jilted him 
&T a nch husband. I did not think any one would have found 
me out*' 

'* If I did sell myself,'* replied the landlady, '* I have had my 
reward," — ^the colour fiuied from her cheek as she spoke — *' as 
all will have who go the sam^ gait : but ye ken, Bobby, it was 
not foT my ain «ake, but that my poor mother might have a 
borne in her auld age — and 'so she nad, and sure that ought to 
make me content" The tears gathered in her eyes, and the 
Ranger loudly reproached himself for unkindnesa, and assured 
ber he meant no harm. 

^ I am sure o' that; but when any one evens Jack to me, it 
brings back the thought of my ain North to mif heart, and its 
words to my tongue, which is no good now, as it becomes me 
to fi)rget both." 

^ (M bless you, Maud !" said Robin, shakmg her aflfection* 
ately by the hand: **God bless you! and if any ask after the 
Ironsides, see you say nothing of the young gentleman,* who 
is as dear to me as my heart's blood ; and do not tell to any, 
even of our own set, that I passed tiiis way; for it's hard to 
tell who's wfao» or what's what, these times." 

*^ &(o it isi" replied the dame, smiling through tears; '*and 
now God be wi' ye, Robin!" And presently he heard her 
voice carolling a North country bellftd* os she returned to her 
own house. 

**Now is her heart in her own country," muttered the Rao* 

fer, ''though her voice is here; and those who did not know 
er littie story would tiiink her as cheerful as the length of a 
rammer's day; and so she oogfat to be, for she performed her 
duty; and duty, after all, when well performed, seems a per- 
petual and most cheer^ recompense for care and toil, and, it 
may be, trouble of mind and pain of heart" 

Robin having obtained- a dew to the secret of which he was 
in search, wended his way towards the metropolis. The 
steeples of a buvdred dmrches were soon in sight 
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CHAPTER II. 



But yonder comes my faitbful friend. 
That like assaults hath often tried ; 
On his advice I will depend, 
Wbe*er I sball win or be denied ; 
* And, look, what counsel he shall give, 

That will I do, whe'er die or live. 

HSHET WlLLOUOHBT. 

Robin, when he arrived in London, loitered away an hour 
around Whitehall and the Park, before he proceeded farther, 
and easily ascertained that the Protector was then at Hamp- 
ton Court ; as to who went with him, how long he would re- 
main,' or when he would return, he could receive no intelli- 
£fence ; for the best of all poissible reasons — the movements of 
WB Highness were secrets even from his own family. 

There was much talk, however, and considerable npecula- 
tion among all classes of people, as to whether he would yield 
to the eager entreaties of a certain party in the Parliament, 
who were urgently pressing forward a motion, the object of 
which was, that Cromwell should exchange £he title he had 
heretofore borne, and adopt the more time-honoured, but alas ! 
more odious one, of King. Some of the more rigid sects 
were busily discoursing in groups, respecting Walton's Poly- 

flott Bible, and the fitness or unfitness of the Committee that 
ad been sitting at Whitelock's house at Chelsea, to consider 
• properly the translations and impressions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Robin received but surly treatment at the Palace- 
gates, for minstrelsy was not ihe fashion; and he almost began 
to think the disguise he had selected was an injudicious one. 
He hastened on to the city, along the line of street now called 
the Strand, but which was then only partially skirted by 
houses, and delivered Dalton's invoices to the merchant beyond 
St Paul's, who had need of the Genoa velvets; then proceieded 
to the dealer in jewels, by whom the pearls had been com- 
manded. Here it appeared no easy matter to gain admission ; 
but a few words, mysteriously pronounced to a grave-looking 
person, whose occupation was half porter, half clerk, remov^ 
all obstacles, and he found himself in a dark noisome room, at 
the back of one of the houses in Fenchurch-street — at that 
time much inhabited by foreign merchants, who*w^re gene- 
ralljr dealers in contraband goods, as well as in the more le« 
gitimate articles of commeice. 
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As soon as the wayfarer entered, he diBburdened himself of 
bis hiiinp» and fiom betweeD its felds produced strings of the 
ibiest peark, and heaped them on the table. The dotler put 
on his glasses and examined them separately, with great eare, 
but much rapidity; while Robin, like a good and &ithfbl stew- 
ard, kept his eyes steadily fixed upon the jewels, never loiuig 
o^ of them for a single moment, until his attention was ar- 
rested by a person entering and addressing the merchant. 
Robin immediately recognised the stranger as the old Jew, 
Munaaeh Ben Israel, whom he had seen at Sir WillmOtt 
Burreirs. ^ 

^ Excuse me, I pray you, for a few moments, good Rabbi,'* 
ohseryed the merchant, who was now occupied in entering 
the number, size, and quality of the pearls, in a large book. 

** I cannot wait, friend," was the Jew's quick reply, ''for I 
Am moff a journey, and the night draws on darkly." 
"whither, sir^ I pray you 1" 

** Even to Hampton House," replied Ben Israel, "tocom- 
mnae with his Highness, whom the God of Abraham protect ! 
'-end I am sorely perplexed, for n^y own serving-man is ill, 
^ I know not whom to take, seeing I am feeble and require 
c^ Q&less yon can lend me the man Townsend : Samuel a»- 
flo'eflme, he is a person of trust" 

. ^Townsend is, unhappily, ^one on secret business to a lon^ 
^i^taoce, set off not an hour since : would ^at I had known it 
befee!" 

^TWe 18 no lack of servants," continued the Rabbi, '* but 
there is a great lack of faithfulness. I know not what to do, 
for I must see his Highness to-night" 

"If it so please you," said little Robin, eagerly steppbg for* 
imd, ^ I will go with you ; I am sure this gentleman can an- 
swer for my fidelity, and I will answer for my own fitness." 

The Rabbi and the merchant looked at each oUier, and then 
the latter observed — 

** I can well answer for this young man's trust-worthineas, 
seeing he has been engaged to bring me goods, such as these, 
fix>m secret sources, the nature of which you understand, excel- 
lent Ben Israel.-— But wliat know you of the service befittmg 
a gentleman's servant?" 

*'I have been in that capacity too," replied little Robin 
Hays. 

•* With whoml" inquired Manasseh. 
''With one I care not much to name, sirs, for he does me 
no credit," waa Robin's answer ; "with Sir Willmott BurrelL" 
The old man shuddered, and said in an agitated voice, 
" Then, indeed, you will not do for me on this occasion." 
^ Under fiivour/^ persisted Robin," I know not thQ occaaaaoL^ 

2^ 
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and therefore cannot judge, if I may speak so boldly ; but I 
have seen you before, sir, and can only say, that knowing all 
his manoDuvres well, I am just the person to be trusted by his 
enemy.** 

*< Youiiff man,'* said the Jew, severely, **I am no man's 
enemy ; f leave such enmity as you speak of to my Christian 
brethren. I ask only justice from my fellow mortals, mercy 
fiommyGod." 

** But, sir, I thought you had sustained some wrong at the 
liandax>f Sir Willn^ttBurrell, from your visit at such an hour, 
and jVur nuumer on that night" 

^ Wrong! ay, such wronff as turns a fiither's hair gfray, his 
veins dry, and scorches up his brain." The old man paused, 
Ibr his feelings had overpowered him. 

*^I know none more faithfiil than Robin Hays,'* urged the 
pearl-merchant; *' and now that I call to remembrance, the 
time he served that same knight, (who, I hear, is going to re- 
pair his fortunes by a wealthy marriage,) I think he did well as 
a lackey; though, to own the truth, I should fancy him more 
in his place, and to his liking, as the servitor to a bold Buc- 
caneer." 

** Buccaneer!" repeated Ben Israel, ''what Buccaneer?" 

**0h!" said the merchant, smiling, '*Hugh Dalton — ^the 
iairest man in the free trade." 

Hugh Dalton !" repeated the Jew, slowly ; then adding, after 
a lengthened pause, ^ Art cunning in dissfuises?" 

"As cunning as my body will permit," replied Robin. 

"You have seen my faithful Samuell" 

"I have, sir." 

" Then array thyself on the instant as much after his dress 
and fashion as is possible." 

Robin hastily and right cheerfully obeyed this command ; 
and, in less than half an hour, Mras rolling along the road to 
Hampton Ck)urt, iu the guise of a servingJew, 
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CHAPTER III. 



Vengeance will sit above oar faolts; bat till 
aiie there do sit. 
We see ber not, nor tbem. 

Dk. DOMMI. 

It 18 hardly necessary to direct the reader^s attention to the 

quickness and ingenuity at all times displayed by Robin Hays^ 

or the facility with which he adapted himself to any circum* 

stance or situation that was likely to favour or farther his de- 

agns. The moment the Rabbi had stated his intention of visit- 

inf: Hampton Court, he perceived that, as a Jewish servant, he 

ought have abundant opportunities of ascertaining the precise 

coDoition of the Cavalier: fortunately for hid purpose, the men* 

tion of Hugh Daltcm's name at once decided Ben Israel in 

granting hS request 4 

The Jew had received intimation that the noted and well* 
^wn commander of the Fire-fly had been lying c^St. Valleiy, 
umI making many inquiries relative to his daughter, who had 
at length l^n traced on-board his cruiser by her continental 
friends. " Doubtless,'' thought the Rabbi,." I may be enabled 
to draw forth, or bribe forth, from this his associate, whatever 
^wledffe he may possess of the views and objects which they 
<!onteinpkte as regards my most wretched daughter.'' In 
poreuance of this pfim he commenced a series of examinations 
as they journeyed towards Hampton Court; which Robin, with 
&U his dexterity, would have found it difficult to parry, if he 
bad had any intention or desire so to do. Suddenly it occurred 
to the Ranker that the pretended dumb boy was no other than 
Ben Ignrael 8 daughter, and he frankly mentioned his sospi* 

CiODS. 

The old man at first shrank from the supposition with ex- 
treme horror. *' It was impossible," he said, ^* that his child 
should so &r forget her birth and station, as to degrade herself 
by assuming miue attire;" but Robin reminded him that when 
% woman loves, as she must have done, and has once sacrificed 
her duty, perhaps her honour, all obstacles become as naught 
The Jew groaned heavily, and remained long silent; she was 
bit pDljr, aod \u» beloved one; and« thouglx thoili^^^^'^^'^^sft 
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8tnct» even onto death, against any who wedded with etrangers, 
yet he loved her despite her disobedience, and the more he 
thoQgfatt the more resolved he became to punish the betrayer 
of her innocence and faith. 

Bobin was also greatly distressed ; the fear of some evil oc- 
enrring to Barbara, took forcible possession of bis mind. Whv 
shbttld this girl, if indeed Jeromie s charge were actually a girl, 
whv diould Ae menace Barbara? What had Barbara to do 
with the foul transaction! Could it be -possible, that, from her 
heing tricked out witii so much finery, the stranger mistook the 
maid lor the mistress ; and with impotent rage, was warning 
or threatening her, in an unknown tongue, against a marrxage 
with Bunell ! He could not comprehend the matter ; and £e 
more he was at fiiult, the more anxious he became. He, in hia 
own mind, refiraached even the Buccaneer for imparting to 
bim onlv half measures. 

** Had I known," thought Rolnn, '* the true particulars about 
Sir Willmott's affidrs, of which I am convinced, firom many 
circumstances, Dalton was 'in full possession, I could have ■» 
aisted in all things, and prevented results that may hereafter 
^happen.*^ There was another idea that had lately mingled 
much with the Ranger's harassed feelings-— Gonstantta^s i&< 
tended marriage. &bin was satisfied that a strong regard, if 
not ft deeply-rooted afiection, existed between Walter De 
€iaerre and Barbara's kind mistress; and he thought that 
Hugh Dalton's manifesting so little interest on the su^ect was 
not at all in keeping with his usually chivalrous feelinffs towavds 
woman^kind, or his professed esteem and afiection for nis young 
firiend. He Imew that the Buccaneer's heart was set upon ol^ 
taininff a firee paidon ; and he ako knew that he had some pow- 
edbl claim upon the interest of Sir Robert Cecil; he knew, 
moreover, Dalton's principal motive for bringing over the 
Cavalier; but with all his sagacity, he could not discover why 
he did not, at once and for ever, set all things right, by exhibit- 
llig Sir Wilbnott Burrell in his true colour& Robin had re< 
peatedly urged the Buccaneer on this subject, but his ooostant 
re^y was:--* 

**I have no business with other people's children; I mait 
look to my own. If they have been kind to Barbara, th^ 
Iavo had good reason tot it It will be a fine puniabmeDt, 
hereafter, to Sir Willmott; one that naj c<Hne, or may not 
oomo, as he behaves; but it will be a punidiment in reeervcb 
■bottld he, in the end, discover that Mistress Cecil may be no 
MroM," In fiict, the only time that the Buccaneer mt aay 
Strang inclination to prevent the sacrifice Constantia wis 
^nt to Biake» was, when he fiwnd that die knew her fktbei^ 
criBie^ hot was willing to give hwaelf to misery as the piite 
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offlecrecy ; then, indeed, had his own pardon been secured, he 
^voold have stated to the Protector's &ce the deep villany of 
tte Master of BurrelL Until his return on board the lire- 
%i and his suppression of the mutiny excited by Sir Wilhnott 
^ the treachery of Jeromio, he had no idea that Burrell, 
^ as he knew him to be, would have aimed against his 
life. 

The Buccaneer was a brave, bold, intrepid, careless man ; 
QHffe skilled in the tricks of war, than in tracing the secret 
Workings of the human mind, or in watching the shades and 
Biodifications of the human character. His very love for his 
<^hter had more of the protecting and proud care of the 
ttgle about it, than the fostering gentleness with which the 
Mer parent guards its young ; he was proud of her, and he 
^ resolved to use every possible means to make her proud 
^ him. He had boasted to Sir Bobert Cecil that it was hig 
SDspicioDB made him ccmnnit ^^ forged documents to the 
^ines," at the time when the Baronet imaged that all 
proo& of his crimes had been destroyed ; but, in truth, Daltoo 
had mislaid liie letters, and, eager to end all arrangements 
^en pending, he burned some papers, which he had hastily 
frwned for the purpose, to satisfy Sir Robert Cecil. WheUt 
in after years, it occurred to him that, if he obtained those pa^ 
Pers, he could wind Sir Robert to his purpose, he searcned 
every comer of the GuU Nest's Crag, until they were disco- 
vered; so that, in &ct, he owed their possession to chance^ 
>nd not to skilfulness. Even the boy Springall had seen 
^hrwMfh the Italian's character, but Dalton had been so accus* 
tomed to find his bravery overwhelmingly successful, and con- 
seqnentbr to trust to it almost implicitly, that his fine intellect 
ywsufiered to lie dormant, where it would have often saved 
hhn from much that he endured. If he had thought deeply, 
^ would have seen the impropriety of trusting the Fire-fly at 
^y time to Jeromio's command, because, as he had found him 
^ty of so many acts of treachery towards others, he should 
Save known, that it only needed sufficient bribery, or induce* 
ffient of any other kind, to turn that treachery upon himself. 

His last interview with Sir Robert Cecu had made him 

aware that the Baronet had really lost the greater part of the 

influence he once maintained at Whitehall; and since he had 

been so much ofiT and on the English coast, he had heard 

enough to convince him that Cromwell granted few favours to 

those who had not much usefulness to bestow in return. Sir 

Robert was broken in intellect and constitution: he had no 

80Q to whom the Protector could look for support in case of 

broil or disturbance, and tiie Buccaneer was i«iorant of the 

stroDgr and BiendJy ties that had united tbe fuccSii^^QX ^Vs^ 
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a teriefl ofveanL He had fancied that fear woald compel fiKr 
Willmott Harrell to preBs his suit; but the atrocioiw attanipt 
upon his life aemred him that there was Dothinff to expect 
mm him but the blackest Tillany. When, thererore, he des- 
patxdied, with all tlie ferocity of a true Buccaneer, the head of 
Jevomio as a wedding-present to Sir Willmott, he, at the same 
time, transmitted to the Protector, by a trusty messenger, te 
Macter of BurrelFs own directions touching me destruction of 
tiie Jewish Zillah, and stated that if his Highness would giant 
him a free pardon, which he had certain weighty reasons for 
denring, he believed it was in his power to produce the Bab- 
'bi't daufffater. His communication concluded by entreating 
that his Highness would (Movent the marriage of the Master 
of Borrell, at all events until the following week. 

His envoT had particular orders neither to eat, drink, nor 
■leen^ until he had ibund means of placing the packet in the 
banas of the Protector. Dalton having so fkr eased his mind, 
hitterlv cursed his ibUy that he had not, in the first instance, 
instead of proceeding to St Vallery in search of the Jewess, 
informed Ben Israel of the transaction, who would, at once, 
have obtamed his pardon, as the price d his daughter's resto- 
latioii, and Burrell's punishment 

It will be easily conceived, that on the nigfat which Barrell 
expected to be the last c^ the Buccaneer's existence, he nei- 
ther slumbered nor slept The earliest break of morning 
ftund him on the cliflb at no great distance fixmi the Gq11*8 
Nest Graff, waiting for the si^irad that had been agreed upon 
between Jeromio and himself, as announcing the success of 
their plan. There was no speck upon the Uue waves between 
him and the distant coast tk Essex, which, from the point on 
which he stood, looked like a dark line upon the waters; nei- 
ther was there, more ocean-ward, a single vessel to be seen. 
He remained upon the cliff for a oonsideraUe time. As the 
dawn brightened into day, the little skiffii of the fishermen le- 
Biding on the Isle of Shepey put off, sometimt3s in company, 
sometimes singly frY)m their several anchorings. Then a sail 
divided the honzon, then another, and another; but still no 
signal tdd him that treachery had prospered. At length the 
mm had fiiUy risen. He then resolved upon hastening to the 
Ovll's Nest, with the faint hope that some message from Je- 
lomio might have been forwarded thither. Time was to himi 
upon that eventfiil morning, of fkr higher value than gold^^ 
yet above an hour had been spent in fruitless efibrts to learn 
the result of an attempt on which he knew that much of his 
fiiture fiite depended. He had not prooeeded fiir upon his 
coono, when he wai literally seiind upon by the Reverend 
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f ooas Fleetword) who ev^ appeared to the trouUed and plot^ 
tiag Sir WHlmott in the character oi an evil genius. 

^ I have aoogfat thee as a friend*^'* observed the rimple- 

minded man, — ^' as a petitioner, I had almost said, so earnest 

was the lady about it>*-^fiom tae Lady Frances Ciomwell, to 

htsg that the bridal, which even now, according to thy direo- 

Ums, he oithe Episcopalian &ith was preparing to solemnize^ 

mig^t be delayed until evening, in consequence of Mistress 

Ceeil being somewhat ill at ease, either in body or in mind, or, 

it may be the Lord's will, in both ;•— very iU of a surety i^ 

is." 

**Tim is trifling," exclaimed Burrell in anger. " She asked 
deky, and I granted till this morning. I can brook no such 
nin excuse.'' 

"Of a verity," exclaimed Fleetword, " thy reply is, as I 
(leem it, given in a most unchristian i^irit Thy bride elect 
is ill; and instead of a shower (which is emblematic of tears) 
Cometh a storm, which (in poetic language) signifieth anger !" 
"Forgive me, sir," replied Burrell, who perceived that the 
^y, imdcr such circumstances, however dangerous, must be 
SRU^; ''but it is natural for a bridegroom to feel disap- 
pointed when there arises any postponement to his long 
^ked-for happiness, particularly when there be reasons strong 
ttmine against it" 

ileetword little comprehended the meaning of this last 
^teoce: but, drawing forth a pocket Bible, which, on more 
^ one occasion, had given much trouble to Sir Willmott 
Kirrell, he told him he had considered that admirable portion 
<tftbe Scripture touching the duty of husband and wife, so 
well set forth therein, and that he had composed a discourse 
thereon, which he meant to deliver unto them after the holy 
ceremony, but that he would now expound much upon the 
nibj^t, as they journeyed homeward. 

**Iam not goin^ direct to Cecil Place," was Burrell's ex- 
cuse ; '* I am Tookmg after one Robin Havs, who dwells some- 
where near, or, at a place called the Grull's Nest Crag: he 
was <^ce my servant, and I desire to see him." 

"It is even one with me," replied Fleetword ; " I know the 
lad Robin, too ; so I will go with thee, and read the while. I 
covet a holy exercise ; am for it, every time, yea, and every 
place, is fitting." 

Most cordially did Burrell wish the good preacher — ^no mat- 
ter where ; — but his wishes availed* naught, for he remained 
close to his side, holding forth, without intermission, in the 
flsme monotonous tone, uat sounded like the ding-dong, ding- 
dong of a curfew-bell to the Knight's bewildered eax« 
Yet this was not the odIj Bonice o{ eixiftiivrnsgesskSSQX ^\i 
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Willmott wad that morning doomed to encounter* We haw 
elaewhere had occasion to mention an old tower that empport- 
ed 6ull*8 Netst, in which Barbara Iverk found shelter the eve- 
ning die did her lady's errand to the Crag: as Burrell and his 
companion turned the corner by this tower, Zillah Ben Israel, 
still habited as a boy, but wearing a tunic of cloth that reached 
. below her knee stood before him ! 

Had a spectre sprung from the earth, Sir WDlmott could 
not have regarded it with greater astonishment or dismay. — 
He would have paoEied, but she still stood in his path, her head 
uncovered, and her black luxuriant hair braided around it, di&> 
pkyinff, to full advantage, her strikingly beautiful, but strong- 
r^ marked Jewiedi features: her ejres, black and penetrating, 
discovered little of gentle or feminine expression, but 6pa^ 
kled and fired restlessly in their sockets: her lips curled and 
quivered as £^e sought words, for some time in vain, in which 
to address the false, base Knight. 

Fleetword was the first to speak. 

'*In the name of the Lord, I charge thee, avoid onr path, 
youn^ maniac! for, of a truth, there is little sobrie^, litUe 
steadmess in thy look, which savoureth neither of peace nor 
contentment What wouldst thou with my friend ?«— This is 
his bridal day, and he has no leisure fi>r such as thee.** 

'^The devil take thee with him, thou everlasting pesti- 
lence !'' exclaimed Burrell to the Preacher, fiercely, ibrge^ 
ting all moderation in the excess of his passion ; &tj at the 
word *' bridal," a change as awful as can be imagmed to sha- 
dow the fiice of woman, rested on the countenance of Zillah. 
** Avoid me, both of ye !" he continued ; " and you, young sir, 
who so eagerly rush upon your own destruction, avoid me es- 
pecially : the time for triflmg is past !'' 

During this burst of rage, the Jewess kept her eyes steadi' 
ly fixed upon Burrell, and held her hand with'm the hoadk of 
her vest When he paused, she addressed him at first in 
broken English, and then findmg that she could not prm^ 
witi^ the eagerness and fluency her case required, she spoke 
m French. -^ » i- 

She first appealed to her seducer's honour j referred to his 
S!^^ with her; called to mind his protestations of aflfefr 
fa!«ii^ "®®^ ^^ ^« entreaties which a woman's heart so nfr 
AllitrL^"^^?^* ^ arouse his better feelmgs on her befailC 
hi« «!ir aa^^^ ' ^^^ Burrell parried it all, managing to recof er 
She thiT**'®*'?'^ while •she exhausted hersdf with worfft 

would M ^S^!? ^*' ^ *»® ^^ ^ '®°<*®' ^«' i^^^ ^ 
and tho^J!?! ?^ threatened at a fi)rmer time, throw heneK 

feet, Bo^l^u' *® Powessed of his villany, at the Protedof'i 
*^™nim. Sir WiUmott then sought to tempofiic, 
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•sttired he)r that it was necessity obligred him to forsake her* 
and would have persuaded her to meet him or go with him 
into the house, where, he assured her, he couldv perhaps, ar- 
rangfe— perhaps " > i- i«i «ur 

" ^^'l ^^ replied, in the less strong, biit more poetic lanK 
guage of France, " I will go under jio roof with you, I will ex- 
change no token, no pledge with you. I believe you would 
follow me to the death ; and if you fail to' do me justice, I will 
pursue you to the same, and not you alone. No woman but 
myself shall ever rest upon your bosom; no child, but the one 
that now leaps within me, call you father ! I swear by the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, that I will have ven- 
geance, though my nation should spill out my blood as a sacri* 
nee before the Lord for my iniquities, the next hour !" She 
shook back her head as she pronounced the vow, and her hair^ 
loosened from its confinement, ctoaked her slight figure with a 
robe of darkness. 

"Acknowledge your marriage with me before this holy 
man," «he continued-—" although he is a Christian, I have 
heard tliat he is honest— and I will leave you for a time." 

"Peace, ZilJo*:!" interrupted Burrell, " there was no mar- 
riage. It is a fable of your own invention — ^you have no proofi" 

" Have I not!", she replied, and, with a woman's luckless 
imprudence, she drew forth a small packet, and held it for an 
instant towards L ji. That instant was enough ; he snatched 
the documents frmn her hand, and held them before her with 
the exultation of a demon. His triumph, however, was but 
short-lived, for Fleetword, who comprehended what had passed, 
was sufficiently alive to its importance to seize the papers from 
the Master of Burrell before he had the least idea that tiie 
Preadier wouM have dared such an act. Sir Willmott stood 
ftmazed at his presumption: but instantly Fleetword drew 
forth the basket-hilted sword we have before noticed, and with 
more real intellect, and excellent feeling, than a Cavalier 
would have believed he possessed, exclaimed^-^ 

" Sir Willmott Burrell ! When Solomon sat in judgment 
in Israel, he despised not the cause even of the harlots. It 
hath been given me to undeijStand the tongues of many lands 
— ^not by the intervention of the Holy Spirit, but by Uie indu»' 
tr^ and labour of my poor brain, aided, as all just and fitting 
things are, by the blessing of the Lord ! If what this person 
eays be true, it would be most unseemly for you to become the 
husband of Mistress Constantia Cecil ; if it be not true, why the 
person must fall by its (for ef a truth I cannot determine the 
«ex) — its own felsehood ! But keep off. Master of Burrell 3 
Jonas Fleetword can fight for the truth l^ strength of hand, 

VOL. II. U 
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M well as of voice; the documents shall be heard of pt the 
seat of judjBfment in our New Jerusalem." 

Sir Willmott, thus run down on all sides, had now recourse 
to stratagem. After a brief pause, during which both ZillaJi 
and thePreacher, as if having come to &e same determina- ' 
tioD, kept silence, he said, 

" Well ; perhaps it is best Will you, Zillah, go with me 
to Cecil Placer 

" No !" was her reply. ** I will meet you there ; but I frank' 
ly tell you, I will not trust myself in your cqmpany under any 
roof, unless it be with many persons." 

" Then come there at seven o* the clock this evening— and 
I swear " 

** I have no feith in your oaths — ^but 1 will trust to this man*, 
and if he assures me that the accursed marriage shall not take 
place until I hold commune with the woman you would wed 
— safe, and undisturbed commune, — I will leave you until 
night" 

" Then I assure you of it," replied Fleetword ; " and let this 
convince you of my truth, that I love the sweet lady, Constance 
Cecil, too well, to see her shadowed even by such dishonour as 
your words treat of. Sir Willmott, Sir Willmott! you have 
shown the cloven foot !" 

** Look out on the waters, Sir Willmott Burrell," shouted 
the Jewess, in her wild voice: ** look out on the waters, and 
see the sail and the signal of the brave Buccaneer !" 

Burrell looked anxiously, and earnestly ; but he could per- 
ceive nothing of which she spoke. When he turned towards 
the spot where Zillah had stood — she was gone ! 

" All this is of the evil one," said Fleetword, after peering 
among the old wbIIb, and approaching his nose so closely to the 
larffer stones, that it might be imagined he was smellmg, not 
looking at them — " Whitlier has the creature escaped J" 

"Verily, I know not," was Burrell^s reply. "Best come 
with me mto the Gull's Nest; I would speak with Robin."^ 

The unsuspicious Preacher did as he was desired. 

Sir Willmott inquired for the Ranger, ^iis mother said, 
truly, •* He was gone a journey." 

" F^ Ilu^h DaltoQ I" 

" He had joined his ship." 

He then managed privately to ask for the secr^ key of a 

ece called "the Cage,** wh«re oontrabaiid goods, not wanted 
ready sale, were irenefally deposited. It had no oommu- 
nicatiQii with any of the privi^ chumbersi exoepi by a narrow 
paswre^ viliidu leadiiur to no other place, was sddom tra- 
mtraed Into this case he managed to get Fleetwxxd, sayiiig, 
^it WW one of the ^vtys cntT «ai'«Vs^ ^te ^mMdba was 
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ing round with much curiosity, he turned the key, placed 
j^ safely in his vest, and, without saying a word to Mother 
nays, who, at such an early hour was just beginning to be 
^ery busy, left the Gull's Nest with much self-congratulation. 
"Stay safely there but till another morning, poor meddlixig 
fool !" he murmured ; ** and then, for your sweet Constantia*8 
si^e, you'll keep my se.cret, and resign these cursed papers." 

It is not to be imagined that Sir Willmott Burrell would, 
upon any account, have suffered Zillah to make her appear- 
ance at Cecil Place. His existence seemed now to hang upon 
Jer destruction ; but instruments were wanting ; Roupall had 
wen sent out of the way by Hugh Dalton, and tidings were in 
vain expected of or from Jeromio. The slight relief afforded 
oy the imprisonment of Fleetword was speedily succeeded by 
a state of mind bordering on madness. 

Stopping for a few moments at the lodge of Cecil Place, he 
warned the old porter not to admit, but to detam, any perscx), 
"Mm or woman, who might inquire for him, no matter under 
what pretext entrance might be demanded ; for he assured the 
^d man there was a deranged youth, who pretended to have 
known him abroad, and who, he was mformed, had used imac- 
^untable treats against him. Sir Willmott, moreover, en- 
^orced his instructions by a handsome present, and was pro- 
<^ng to the house, when the gate-bell rang, and a man, 
^bited as a travelling merchant, presented a parcel, directed 

" For Sir Wnimott Burrell. These '' 

Burrell commanded the messenger into the lodge-room ; the 
8t«mger, after some hesitation, entered. Sir WiUmott briefly 
hissed the old porter, and undid the pacquet ; when, lo ! the 
flatted and gory head of the Italian Jeromio rolled at his feet. 
There it lay, in all the hideous deformity of sudden and vio- 
lent death ! tie severed throat, thickened with gouts of blood ! 
the dimmed spectral eyes starting from their sockets! the lips 
shrinking from the teeth of glaring whiteness — there it lay, 
looking up, as it were, into the face of the base but horrified 
flfisociate. His utterance was impeded, and a thick mist came 
over him, as he sank into the old porter's chair. 

"What does this meani" he said at length to the man, 
whom he now recognised as one of the sailors of the Fire-fly — 
" What means itl" 

^ A wedding present from Hugh Dalton, is all I heard about 
the matter," returned the fellow, quietly turning a morsel of 
tobacco in his mouth, and eyemg the knight with inefiable 
contempt 

" You must give information of this most horrible murder— 
you witness^ it — it will make your fortune," continued Sir 
Wilknott, springing from the seat, and, like a diowuin^ msll^ 
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seizing even at a straw. ** I can take your deposition — this 
most foul murder may make your fortune — ^thmk of that — 
What, ho!" he would have called the porter, but the man pre- 
vented him, and then burst into a laugh, wild as a wild sea- 
wave. 

"Lodge informations! You a law-maker! May I never 
spin another yarn, but ye are precious timber ! Shiver and 
blazes! haven't ye with your palaver and devilry worked harm 
enou' aboard our ship, but ye want me to be pickled up, or 
swing from the yard-arm ! No, no, master ; I'll keep off such 
a lee shore. I've no objections in life to a — any thing — ^but 
ye'r informations. Ah ! ah ! ah ! what signifies a hundred such 
as that," and he kicked at the bloody head, "or such as you," 
pointing to Sir Willmott, " in comparison to the bold Buccar 
neer ! Look here, master — ^whatever ye'r name be — ^they say 
the law and the pirates oflen sail under false colours; and 
blow me but I believe it now, when sich as you have to do 
with one of 'em. Bah ! I'd cry for the figure-head of our ship, 
if she had sich a bridegroom." 

"You shall not escape me, villain!" exclaimed Sir Will- 
mott, rendered desperate by his adverse fortunes, and spring- 
ing towards the seaman — ^^ But stay," he added, drawing back, 
"you," hesitatingly, "you are honest to your Captain: well, 
there is something you could do for me, that — ^" He paused — 
and the sailor took advantage of the pause to say, 

" A farewell and foul weather to ye, master ! Look, if you 
could make ye'er whole head into one great diamond, and lay 
it at my feet, as that carrion lies at yours, may I die on a sand- 
bank like a dry herring, if I'd take it to do one of the dirty 
jobs ye are for ever plotting ! 

Oh, what a degrading thing it is to be scoffed at by our su- 
periors! How prone we are to resent it when our equals meet 
us with a sheer! But when the offscouring of society, the 
reptiles that we could have trodden under foo^ may rail at and 
scorn us with impunity, how doubly bitter, how perfectly in- 
supportable must it be ! The very ministers of evil scouted 
him, and sin snd misery thought him too contemptible to deal 
with ! Burrell gnashed his teeth and struck his temples with 
his clenched fist — the room turned round — ^the bloody head of 
Jeromio u])lifled itself to his imaginings, and gibbered, and 
cursed, and muttered, and laughed at him in fiendish merri- 
ment ! If Zillah could have seen Burrell at that moment, die 
would have pitied and prayed for him: the strong man trem- 
bled as a weak girl in the shiverings of a mort^ fover — his 
heart shuddered within his bosom— %e lost all power of rea- 
soning, and it vna not until huge drops of perspiration had 
forced their way along his burning brow, that he at all leco- 
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vered his faculties. He gazed round the small apartment ; but 
the man was gone. The lodge window that looked on the 
road was open, and the Knight's first efibrt was to reach it. 
The pure air of heaven, breathing so sweetly upon his pale 
and agonized countenance, revived him for the moment, and . 
his energetic mind in a short space was restrun^ and wound 
up to fresh exertion. He resolved to set«>me of his own people 
to watch about the grounds, in case Zillah should attempt to 
obtain entrance ; end though he felt assured they would do but 
little for him, yet he knew they would do much for gold, and 
that he resolved they should have in abundance. The mar- 
riage once over, he fancied himself safe— safe jfrom all but the 
Buccaneer. Hope is strong at all times, but never more so 
than when we are roused irom despair. He turned from the 
wmdow, and his eye fell on the bloody head of the traitor Je- 
romio. He knew that, if the porter saw it, there would be an 
outcry and an investigation, which it was absolutely necessary, 
under existing circumstances, to avoid ; for old Saul was one 
of those honest creatures who hold it a duty to tell all truth, 
and nothing but truth, to their employers. He therefore wra|v 
ped it carefiilly in the napkin ip which it had been originally 
enveloped, and then covered it over with his own kerchief. 
AHer another moment of deliberation, he summoned the old 
uian, and directed him to bear it to the house^ 

"But where is the stranger, sir?" inquired Saul. 

"Oh, he passed from the window^ to save you the trouble of 
unclosing the gate." 

It was fortunate for Sir Willmott Burrell that age had de- 
prived Saul of more faculties than one. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Where though prison'd, hee doth finde 
Hee*B still free, that's free in luinde; 
And in trouble, no defence 
Is 80 firm B8 innooence. 

WiTBBB. 

When the poor Preache? found that Burrell was reallj 
gfone, and had left him a prisoner^ without the remotest pn>> 
Bpect of escape, he felt (to use his own expression) " rather 
mazed,'' and forthwith applied his hand to the lock, with the 
Yain hope of extricatmg himself as speedily as possible: he 
found, however, the entrance closed firm and fest, and, more- 
over, of so solid a construction, that, with all his effi>rt, he was 
unable to move it in the slightest degree. He would have 
welcomed the idea that the Master of !l£irrell did but jest; yet 
there had been that about his demeanour which excluded all 
thought of merriment, and Fleetword felt his limbs tremble 
beneath him when he reflected on Ihe desperate character of 
the man with whom he had to deal. *' The Lord can make a 
way for safety even from this den," he muttered, ** yea, evei 
from this fastness, which, of a truth, is most c^ouslv &sh- 
ioned, and of evil intention, doubtless." The little light that 
was admitted into the cell, came through an aperture in the 
cliff at so great a height from the floor that it could hardly be 
observed, even if it had been left unprotected by a ledge of 
stone that projected a considerable distance under the openings 
which was scarcely large enough to permit the entrance of a 
sufficient quantity of air. The atmosphere was, therefore, 
dense and heavy, and the Preacher drew his breath with diffi- 
culty. Tlie chamber, we should observe, was directly over 
that in which we have heretofore encountered the Buccaneer; 
for the interior of the cliff was excavated in various parts, so 
18 more nearly to resemble the formation of a bee-hive than any 
Other structure. It was filled, as we have stated, with a variety 
of matters, for which either there was no immediate demand, or 
that time had rendered uselesa Of these, Fleetword piled a 
quantity one over the other, and standing tiptoe on the fop* 
most parcel, succeeded in peeping through the aperture, but 
could perceive nothing except the broad sea stretching away 
is the distaoee until it waa bounded b^ the horizon. Ab he 
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waa about to descend, one of the packages rolled from under, 
the rest, and the hapless Preacher came to the gnrand amidst 
a multitude of bales of cloth, logs of ebony, cramps, and 
spoiled martin-skins, and found himself half in and half out of 
a box of mildewed oranges, into which he had plumi>ed, and 
which repaid the intrusion by splashing him all over with their 
pulpy and macerated remains. It was some time before he 
could extricate himself from this disagreeable mass, and stiU 
longed befijre he could cleanse off the filthy fragments fiom 
his garments. When he had done so,' however, his next care 
was to bestow the Pj^pers he had rescued from BurreU into 
some safe place. ** The Lord,*' he thought, " hath, at his own 
good pleasure, ffiven Satan or his high priest dominion over 
me, and it may oe that I shall be offered up upon the altar of 
Ifaial or Dagon as a sacrifice: but it shall be one of sweet- 
smelling savour, untainted by falsehood or dissimulation. Ve- 
rily, he may destroy my body, yet in my soul shall I see God! 
— and I will leave these documents, which by an almost mira- 
culous interposition of Providence have been committed to my 
charge, so that one time or other they may be fi)und of those 
by wDom they may be needed.'* 

He carefully sought and ransacked every parcel he could 
find in search of pencil, ink, or any thing by which he could 
direct a letter: but in vain. He discovered, however, some 
parchments, whereon the words ** Oliver Lord Protector" were 
frequently inscribed: he cut off a slip containing this sentence^ 
and having encased the papers he had seized, in many folds^ 
pinned it upon the parcel, so that it miefht serve as a direction. 
^ lie then corded and recorded it so firmly that it would require 
both industry «nd patience to dissever the several knots and 
twistings. Having perfi>nned so much of his task, he set him* 
self to consider vfhdX possible means he could devise to secure 
its safe delivery. He had previously shouted and called with 
all his strength; but when he remembered the length of Ihe 
passage he bad traversed with his subtle guide, and the little 
appearance there was of any apartment near the one in which 
he was confined, he desisted, wisely determining not to wastes 
in such useless effi>rts, the breath that, perhaps, he would be 
Bu£fered to retain only for a few short hours. Greatly he la- 
mented his want of caution in accompanying BurreU; and bit- 
terlv wept at the &te that awaited his fiivourite Constantia^ 
At length, after much deliberation, he determined on building 
a more secure standing-place, mounting once again to the win- 
dow, fastening the lonjg^ string he could find to the parcel, 
and merely confinmg it to the inside of the cave in so slight a 
manner, that it might be detached by the least pull. He would 
]iav« thrown it ^wn at once, trusting that some one on the 
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fae^ would find it; but he was aware that the tide at higlk 
water washed up the cli&, so that there was but small chance 
of its not being borne away upon the waters. He also rememr 
bered that there were sundry little pathways winding up the 
chalky rocks, where he had seen people walk; and that, by 
God*s good blessing, the packet might be found by some one 
wandering there. Having accomplished this olgect, he took 
his seat on a pile of moth-eaten clothes, and drawing forth his 
little pocket Bible, set himself to read the Holy Scripture, with 
as much diligence as if he had never before opened the blessed 
and consoling volume. 

Two classes of persons peruse the Sacred Book ; one fiom 
pure love of, and entire dependence on, the words and precepts 
contained therein; the other from habit — '* their mothecs, 
grandmothers, and great-grandmothers did so before them — 
always on a Sunday — and sometimes (when they had time) 
during the week — and God forbid that tbey should ever be 
worse than their ancestors !" The Reverend Jonas Fleetword 
belonged jMirtly to the one class, partly to the other: his pro- 
genitors, ror upwards of a century, had been foremost in for- 
warding the religion of the Gospel; they had fouffht for it both 
with carnal and spiritual weapons, and he' had followed in their 
footsteps without swerving either to the right hand or the left: 
but to do him justice, he was stimulated to activity in his vo- 
cation by a better motive than that which arises either ftoni 
custom or an estimate of hereditary right — he was at heart, as 
well as in word, a Christian, and the promises contained in, to- 
gether with the prospects held out by, the book he perused so 
eagerly, had been, irom the moment when reason dawned, the% 
ruung principle by which his life was gpvemed. We pause 
not to mquire whether he had duly weighed or correctly in* 
terpreted all its precepts — ^whether the hastiness of his nature 
was not at times opposed to the meek and unupbraiding ezam|le 
of his Divine Master — ^whether he did not now and then mis' 
take bitterness for sincerity, and persecuticm for zeal ; socb 
errors were but too common to the age in which he lived, and 
with the Church of which he was a member. Never did Gospel 
hope and Gospel consolation visit him with greater welcome 
than at the moinent of which we write. He entertained little 
doubt, but that his enemy meditated towards him some evil that 
placed his lifo in dan^r: such, however, was not the case; 
Burrell had agreed to defor the marriage until six of the ckck 
that evening; and, after the ceremony liad been concluded, he 
entertained no doubt that the Preacher would retain the seaet 
iiow in his possession for Constantia's sake. 

At Cecil Place all was confusion, for the mind of its afflicted 
'^'^^^^i^ess was scarcely able to bear up against the weight of 
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misery that pressed upon it; and Lady Frances Cromwell felt 
happy and relieved when, about eight in the morning, she fell 
into an apparently sound sleep. The preparations for the wed- 
dins" devolved entirely upon her; but, like most persons of an 
exiQted rank, although she knew when things were properly 
dcme, she was ignorant how to do them : she, therefore, con- 
tented herself with directing her women to make all matters 
in order ; while they, proud and pleased at the commission, 
gave every body as much trouble as possible. Sir Robert 
wandered about the house like a troubled spirit, anxious, yet 
dreading, to see his child; while Sir Willmott, after usmg 
every precaution within his power against Zillah's appearance, 
endeavoured to find occupation by inspecting the carriages 
that were to convey them to his aunt's house in Surrey, where 
he had previously determined that they should pass many of 
the succeeding daySy-^an object not only of convenience, but 
of necessity, inasmuch as he could thus gain time to arrange 
with his servants and tenantry at his own dwelling. 

Mrs. Claypole had written to Lady Frances, statmg that the 
Protector did not wish -his daughter to accompany her friend 
to the abode of Sir Willmott's aunt, and would, therefore, send 
a suitable escort to conduct her to Whitehall immediately af> 
ter the ceremony was concluded. Mrs. Claypole also added 
that she had left Hampton Court for the purpose of meeting 
her dear sister Frances in London, as her mother had been in- 
disposed, and could not conveniently do so. The letter prayed 
for many blessings on the head of her sweet friend Constantia, ' 
adding that, from what i^e heard of her decision on the subject, 
• she could h(u:dly believe contraclictory reports — as to her heart 
heing ^ven elsewhere, inasmuch as she must know it to be 
less evil to break a contract made in youth, with which the 
tnind and feelmgs had no connexion, than to register a solemn 
pledge of affection and fidthftilness before the Lord, where in 
fiict there could be no afifection, and faithfulness must be a plant 
of forced and not of natural growth.'' 

** Yet would they all wax marvellously wroth^'* said Lady 
Frances, " if f were to draw my own conclusions from this 
opinion, and act thereupon. I wonder, does my being the 
daughter of his Highness the Lord Protector make it less ne- 
cessary for me to be true and upright 1 and can a woman be 
either, yet pledge her hand and &ith to one for whom she 
cares not? ^^t — " She paused, for she had perused the let- 
ter within tiie chamber, and beside the couch on which Con- 
stance vi^as still sleeping, and as her eyes fell upon her friend, 
she could prcmounce no harsh judgment upon an act performed 
by one she loved so dearly, and of whose truth and upright- 
ness there could be no doubt 
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While the note wag yet open before her, the door opened, 
and Sir Robert Cecil entered. Lady Frances motioned him 
that Miss Cecil slept, and the old man stooped over her bed 
with clasped hands, scarcely breathing, lest he should disturb 
her rest 

"Has she slept thus all the nighf?" he whispered. — "Has 
she slept thus soundly all the night, Lady Francesi" 

" No, sir," was the reply ; and it was delivered in a tone of 
unusual sternness ; for it must be remembered that she enter- 
tained much anger against Sir Robert, for permitting the mar- 
riage to take place so manifestly against the inclination of his 
daughter. "No, sir, it is many nights since she has dept 
soundly." 

"But, lady, see how sweet, how gentle her repose ! Surely, 
she could not sleep dius with a heavy heart?" 

" Sir Robert," replied Lady Frances, " the heart's heaviness 
will make heavy the eyelios; nay, witl^ greater certainty^ 
when they are swollen with weeping." 

The Baronet stooped down, as if to ascertain the correct- 
ness of what the lady had said, and at the instant a tear forced 
its way through the long fringes that rested on his daughter's 
pallid cheek. He groaned audibly, and left the apartment 
with the stealthy step and subdued deportment of a proclaimed 
criminal. 

" They are all m vstery, one and all, mystery from begifr 
ning to end," thought Lady Frances, as with a heavy heart 
"she went in search of her women to ascertain how they were 
fulfilling her directions. 

In one of the passages she met Barbara weeping bitterly. 

"Tears, tears! noSiing but tears!" saM the Ftotector's 

daughter, kindly. What ails thee now, girl? Surely theie 

is some new cause for grief, or you would not weep thus?" 

* " My lady, I hardly know what is come over me, but I can 

scarcely staunch my tears: every thing goes ill. I sent two 

of the serving maidens to gather flowers, to help to dress op 

. the old chapel, that looks more like a sepulchre than any thing 

else. And what do you think, my lady, they brought mel 

Why, rue, and rosemary, and willow boughs ; and I chid them, 

and sent them for white and red roses, lilies and the early 

P^^^^wWch the stupid gipsies brought at last, and I com- 

xnenced nailing up the boughs of some gay evergreens amongst 

me clustermg ivy, that has climbed over the north window- 

aho, IT®' ?^® ^ "^®^5 *»^ i"s^ ^ I ^lad finished, and wis 

uout to twist in a garland of such sweet blush roses, an adder, 

BtaiS?^ .^4®^ traUing its length all up the fretted winder, 

Pta^«2^ ^^ ^^^ *^^ malignant eyes fliU in my face, and 

*ea out its forked tongue dyed in the blackest poison. 
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06) madam \ how I screamed — and I know the creature was 
bent on my destruction, fi>r, when I jumped down, it uncoiled, 
iind felJ upon the earth, coming towards me as I retreated, 
when Crisp— <Only think, my My, of the wisdom of that poor 
dog!) little Crisp seized it, somewhere hy the neck, and hi a 
moment it was dead I*' 

•* You should smile at that, not weep," ohserved Lady Fran- 
ces, patting her cheek as she would that of a petted child. 

*' Oh^ hut," said Barbara, '* it was so horrid, and I was al- 
most sorry Crisp killed it I for it is an awful thing to destroy 
^ life, yet it was wickedly venomous." 

" Ah, my poor maid I you will have worse troubles soon 
than that which bids you moum over an adder*s death." 

"Do not say so, sweet lady," interrupted Barbara: "Ah! 
do not say so: for I feel, I can hardly tell how, so very, very 
sad. My poor lady, and my poor self! and you going away, 
madam — ^you, who keep up the life of every thing; ana, though 
your waiting-maids seem so rejoiced to get back to the court ! 
I don't know what I shall do, not I — I only wish — " She 
paused abruptly. 

" Tell me what you wish> my pretty Barbara-ra new cap, 
kirtle, hood, or farthingale 1 What, none of these !" 

^' I was only wishing that Robin Hays was come back, be- 
cause he would understand my troubles " 

" You pay a poor compliment to my understanding, Barba- 
ra," observed I^y Frances, with whom Barbara vma at all 
times an especial favourite. 

The simple maid courtsied respectfully, while she replied — 
" My lady, it would ill become me to make free with such as 
you, but I have many small causes of trouble, which, even if 
you did hear, you could not comprehend. The brown wren 
would not go for counsel to the gay parrot, however wise and^ 
great the parrot might be, but seek advice from another broWn* 
wren, because it would understand and feel exactly the cares 
and troubles 6f its own kind." 

" What a little fabulist thou art, pretty Barbara ! But, if 
you had been at, court, you would not have likened a lady to a 
parrot." 

"Not to a parrot 1" replied Barbara; "such a beautiful 
bird ! that looks so handsome and talks so well !" 

"No: — ^but here is a parting present for you, my fair maid; 
a chain of gold — Stay, I will clasp it on your slender neck my- 
self; and listen to me, Barbara. The daughters of the Pro- 
tector of England would be ill worthy their father's name or 
their Other's honours, did they not seek to protect the. women 
of their country, and to keep them in virtue ahd innocence, as 
he protects the men, and guides them to war and victory, or 
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to peace and honour! Would to God, fair girl, that, notwith* 
standing your simplicity, the maidens of Britain were all afl 
right-minded and gentle as yourself! As a proof how higiily 
I value your &ithnil and true affection, I bestow upon you an 
ornament I have long worn, not to feed your vanity (for we 
are all vain more or less,) but to strengthen your principles. 
If ever you should encounter real sorrow, and I can aid you, 
send me the clasp of this chain, and I will attend to your re- 
quest, be it what it may.'* Lady Frances turned fhxa her 
with more gravity oi a^ct and more dignity of demeanour 
than was her custom, and proceeded to look after the arrange- 
ments for her friend's nuptials. 

Barbara stood for some time after the lady's departure, hold- 
ing the gift upon the palm of her small and beautifully formed 
hand, which no rough labour had as yet hardened or sullied. 
Her eye brightened as she gazed upon the rich gift; but, in a 
moment, her thoughts reverted to those with whom were the 
best feelings of her happy and innocent heart 

** Ob that Robin had but been here!" 'she said,*' to have 
heard it all. To think of her who is as great as a princess! 
What was it? 'fiiithful and true,' and, oh! how proud — no, I 
must not be proud, how grateful I am! If my fether, my fii- 
ther, too, had heard it; but I can show this to them both. I 
will not again think of that horrid adder." And with this re- 
solution she crept softly into the chamber of her still sleeping 
lady. • 
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CHAPTER V. 

l^oor fool ! she thought herself in wondrous price 

With God, as if in Paradise she were; 

But, were she not in a fboFs paradise, 

She might have seen more reason to despair. 

And, therefore, as that wretch hew'd out his cell 

Under the bowels, in the heart of hell ! 

So she, above the moon, amid the stars would dwell. 

6ij:.Bfl FLXTcmoi. 

Wb must leave Cecil Place for awhile — sufier Mana^seh 
Ben Israel to pursue his journey to Hampton Court— oflfer no 
intrusion upon the solitude of the preacher Fleetword — take no 
note of aught concerning Walter De Gtlerre or Major Well- 
more — ^nor heed, for a time, whether the Buccaneer steere'd 
his course by land or water :-^attend to nothing, in fact, for 
the present, except the motives and actions of Zillah Ben 
Israel. 

The Jewish females were brought up, at tlie period of which 
we treat, with the utmost strictness, and kept in great seclu-, 
sion, scarcely ever associating but with their own people, and 
enduring many privations in consequence of never mixing in 
general society. It is true they had companions of their own 
nation, and amusements befitting (according to the notions of 
the Elders) their state and age ; but, nevertheless, they w6re 
held under much and injudicious restraint, the result of which 
was evil. It is seldom that the young can be held back by a 
tight and ^ling rein, without either biting the bit, or break- 
ing the bridle. Zillah was the only child of her &ther, and 
nothing could exceed the expense or the care lavished upon 
her. Had Manasseh himself superintended her education, it 
is but fair to infer that his wisdom and judgment would have 
curbed the headstrong and stubborn nature of her mind and 
temper; but, deprived in her infancy of a mother's watchful- 
ness, and Ben IsraeFs duty and business calling him continU'^ 
ally from one country to another, she was necessarily intrust- 
ed to the care of certain relatives of his own, Polish Jews; 
who, though excellent friends in their way, and well versed in 
all die rites and ceremonies of the Mosaic law, were totally 
ignorant of the proper course' to be pursued with a wild, high-, 
spirited girl, fdly aware of the importance of her father's 
wealth and influence, and panting for the time when she should 
^are in both. The people with whom she resided perceived 
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her wilfalness; but, instead of combating it with reason, they 
Bouffht to overcome it by force — and the best of all force, ac- 
cording to their ideas, was that which a staid and sober hus- 
band might exercise. The person upon whom they fixed was 
a Jew diamond-dealer, who had numbered about as many years 
as her fiither, but was greatly his inferior both in sagacity and 
power ; indeed, there were very few who could compete with 
the learned Rabbi, Manasseh Ben Israel, in either of these 
qualities. Cromwell thought most highly of bis talents, and 
bestowed upon him a degree of confidence be repoeed in few, 
treating him with a respect and attention which all classes ot 
Christians thought he carried much too fiir ; for, at that time. 
Toleration was only in its in&ncy, and true peace-loving Reli- 
gion sufiered much from the persecutions with which the suc- 
cessful party never failed to visit those over whom they bad 
triumphed. Catholic against Protestaut — ^Protestant against 
Catholic— Sectarian against both — ^both against Sectarian — 
all against Jew, — and the defamed and despised Israelite 
obliged, in self-defence, to act by subtlety (for bis strength had 
departed from him,) against all ! Cromwell took advantage 
of this state of things, and with much policy, but it is to be 
hoped also with much sincerity, exerted himself continually to 
render England a place of security and happiness to the wan- 
dering children of Israel. To quote his own words, his opi- 
nion was, " Since there was a promise that they should be 
converted, means ought to be used to that end ; and the most 
likely way was, the preaching of the Gospel in truth and sin- 
cerity, as it was then in Britain— devoid of all Popish idolatry, 
which had rendered the Christian religion odious to them.*' 
But the design was so violently and so generally opposed, that 
it came to nothing. Many scrupled not to affirm, that the 
Protector had secured a conditional bribe, to an enormous 
amount, in case he procured for them equal toleration with 
English subjects; while others, with more show of truth, de- 
clared, that when Cromwell '* understood what dealers the 
Jews were every where in that trade which depends on newsi 
the advancing money upon high or low interest, in proportion 
to the risk they ran, or the gain to be made as affairs might 
turn up, and in the buying and selling of the actions of money 
80 advanced, he, more upon that account, than with a view to 
tolerate their principles, brought a company of them over, and 
gave them leave to build a Synagogue." Jt is certam thit 
Jhey were sure and trusty spies for him, especisdly with rek- 
c^'fi^ Spa-in and Portugal, and that they never betrayed his 
conbdence. — Is it not, however, most extraordinary, in these 
^/ ,^wn times, when the spirit of liberty is bestriding the 
^«ole earth *' like a Colossus," that a people so faithful, so in- 
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fiuential, and so peaceable, should be deprived of so many pri- 
vileges ?— privileges, which we are labouring with mind, pen, 
and purse, to procure for tribes of ignorant and uncivilized 
eavages, who as yet are utterly unable to comprehend the na- 
ture of the freedom we seek to thrust upon them, but are too 
often ready and eager to bite the hand that would bestow it? 
€rod forbid that we should desire it to be withholden from a 
single human being, whether black or white, who bears the 
impress of his Maker. But reason, policy, and humanity, may 
alike teach us that the blessing should first be shared by those 
who have done most to deserve it — who know best how it 
should be used — and who have the most powerful hereditary 
claims upon the sympathy and consideration of Christians. 
The time is surely at hand, when the badge of ignominy shall 
be removed from them — at least in Britain — where, but for the 
exception to which we refer. Freedom is the birthright of 
every native of the soil. Cromwell knew their value to a 
state ; and had he lived a few years longer, the Jew would 
have been at liberty to cultivate his own lands, and manure 
them (if it so pleased him) with his own gold, any where within ■ 
the sea-girt isle of England. 

We must no longer digress, although upon a most impor- 
tant and most interesting topic, but proceed to inform our 
readers what they must already have anticipated, that Zillah 
had little inclination towards the husband procured for her by 
her injudicious friends. The Rabbi thousfht it altogether a 
suitable match, particularly as Ichabod could trace his descent 
from the tribe of Levi, and was of undoubted wealth, and, ac- 
cording to belief^ unspotted reputation ; but Zillah cared little 
for reputation, she knew not its value, — ^little for wealth, for the 
finest and rarest jewels of the world sparkled in gorgeous va- 
riety upon her person, so that she moved more like a rainbow 
than a living ^oman, — little, very little for the tribe of Levi, 
and less than all for Ichabod. His black eyes she likened to 
burnt cinders ; she saw no beauty in a\eard striped and mot- 
tled with grav, although it was perfutfied with the sweets of 
Araby, and oiled with as pure and undefiled an unction as that 
which flowed from the horn of the ancient Samuel upon the 
head of the youthful David. * His stateliness provoked her 
mirth — his deafness her impatience; and when she compared 
him with the joyous cavaliers, the brilliant and captivating 
men who graced the court of the gay and luxurious Louis, for 
whose gallant plumes and glittering armour she so oflen 
watched through her half-closed lattice, she turned from the 
husband they would have given with -a disgust that was utterly 
insupportable. 

Hei' fatl^er I^ad prevailed upon the fiimily with whom she 
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lived to remove to Paris during bi£ residence in Englmif 
which had been pnjloaged from dav to day. io compliance with 
tiie dei^ire of the Protector. He wbs anxious that his cbiU 
ehould be instructed in Fuch elegant arts as those in which the 
ladies of France and England excelled, — ^not remembeiiiif 
that, in a young, forward, and ill-educated woman, the da]lge^ 
ous defr'ire of display succeeds the acquirement of accompjub- 
ments as eurely and as regularly as day follows night 

Thus, shut up in one of the most gloomy hotels in Paris,— 
conveyed in a close carriage once or twice a week to the Bois 
de Boulogne, or the gardens of Versailles, — fearing to «cpreffl 
dcliglit, lest she should be reproved for levity — or desire for 
any tiling, lest it should be the very thing she would not be 
pcnnittcd to possess, — ^the proud, warm, frank-hearted Jewess 
became gradually metamorphosed into the cunning, passionate, 
deceptive intriguante, only waiting for an opportunity to de- 
ceive her guardians, and obtain that which, from being so 
strictly forbidden, slie concluded must be the greatest possiUe 
enjoyment — freedom of word and action. Alas ! if we may 
use a homely phrase, many are the victims to straitplacingy 
both of stays and conscience. 

But if the old, gray-bearded Ichabod had been an object of 
dislike to the youthful and self-willed Jewess before she saw 
Sir Willmott Burrcll, how did she regard him afterwards! 

Manassoh Ben Israel had, as we have intimated, intrusted 
some packages for liis daughter to the charge of the treacherous 
Knight ; and how he abused the trust has been already shown. 
But the poor Jewess found to her cost, that though she loved 
him with all the warmth and ardour of her own sunny clime, 
Uq, regarded her only as an object of pastime and pleasure; the 
idea of in reality marrying a Jewess never once entered into 
his calrulation, though he was obliged to submit to something 
like tho certMnony before he could overcome scruples that are 
implanted witli much care in the heart of every Jewish maiden. 
Altiiough she deceived Iier guardians and her antiquated lover 
with great dexterity, it never occurred to her that Sir WiU- 
mott could be so base as to deceive her. She was new to the 
world and its ways; and the full torrent of her anger, jealousy 
<ind diHapoointmcnt burst upon hirp, When she found that the 
charms ut a fair-haired Danish lady had superseded her own, 
and that Burrell was already treating her with coldness. Of 
all the passions inherent in the heart of a woman, that of 
jealousy is the most dangerous to herself and others: it is fierce 
and restless in its nature ; when infuriated, nothing can oppose 
its progress; and although most powerful in the most feeble- 
minded, it frequently assumes the semblance of intellectual 
ttreDgth, ^illah's jealousy kept pace with her headlong loye^ 
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and in one of its most violent paroxysmfi^ she made Ihe attempt 
on the life of JBurrell, which, it is easy to helieve, he never for- 
gave. Subsequently, and during the remainder of his stay in 
Paris, he humoured her fancy, and led her to imagine that he 
had sufficient influence with Cromwell to prevail on him to 
interest her father on her behalf, and do what no Israislite of 
the time had ever done — ^recognise a Christia n son-jn jirer. A^ 
ter Burrell's depsarture, however, she soon" saw how little re- 
liance was to be placed upon his promises, and therefore re- 
solved to act for herself Suspicion and jealousy divided her 
entire soul between them; and she determined not to trust 
Balton to bring her over to England, because Burrell had re- 
commended her to do so. Jeromio was known to the person at 
whose house she lodged at St Vallery, and, hearing that she 
wanted to get to England^ and would, dispensemuch largess to 
secure a passage, he thought he could make something by se^ 
creting her on board, and then passing her oflTto his captain as 
a dumb boy. To this plan Zillah readily agreed, for her ima- 
gination was at all times far stronger than her reason. She 
had cast her life upon a die, and cared not by what means her 
object was to be secured. 

It is one of the most extraordinary anomalies in the female 
character, that, having once outstepped the boundaries that are 
never even thought upon but with danger, it plunges deeper and 
deeper still into irretrievable ruin. Perhaps it is because wo- 
man must feel most acutely that society never permits them to 
retrieve, or, what is much the same, takes no cognizance of 
their repentance, be it ever so sincere ; their station once lost 
is never to be regained; it would seem as if Dante's inscription 
on the gates of Hell were to be for ever their motto — " All 
hope abandon." Man may err, and err, and be forgiven ; but 
poor woman, with all his temptations and but half his strength, 
is placed beyond the pale of earthly salvation if she be but once 
tempted into crime ! It is a hard, even though it may be a 
salutary law. 

It must be borne in mind that Zillah- had committed as great 
an iniquity in the eyes of her people by marrying as by intrigu- 
ing ; nor could she expect pardon for either one or the other, 
except by some wonderful and powerful interposition, such as 
Burrell held out It was astonishing to witness the fortitude 
with which the fragile and delicate Jewess, who had been 
clothed in purple and fine linen, fed on the most costly viands, 
and slept on the most downy bouch, encountered the illness, 
terrors, and miseries attendant on a sea voyage in the vessel 
of a Buccaneer. The Fire-fly certainly deserved every en- 
comium bestowed upon her by her captain ; yet vsrap she not the 
tooet pleasing residence for a d61icately-nurtured female. No 
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murmur escaped her sealed lips, nor, in . fact, did she perceive 
the inconveniences by which she was surrounded; her mind 
was wholly bent upon the prevention of Sir Willmott Burrell's 
marriage, of which she had heard from undoubted authority ; and 
it would appear that she had no feelings, no ideas to bestaw 
upon, or power to think o^ other things. 

Jeromio's plotting but weak mind, never satisfied with the 
present, eager for the future, and anxious to make it better by 
Ibul means, had contrived to bring into use an abandoned ex- 
cavation under the old tower we have so frequently mentioned, 
which had been forsaken by Hugh Dalton^s party from its ex- 
treme dampness. They had filled the entrance with Uie frag- 
ments of rock and large stones ; but it was known to Jeromio, 
who, thinking that during his occasional visits to Gull's Nest 
he might manage to smuggle a little on his own account, as- 
sisted by two other Italians as evil-m*inded as himself, arranged 
the stones so as to permit one person at a time to creep into 
the wretched hole, where he stowed away such parts of the 
cargo of the Fire-fly as he could purloin from his too con- 
fiding commander. He admitted Zillah to a knowledge of 
this cave, as a place in which she might find a most secure 
shelter. He knew her to be a female of wealth and conse- 
quence; yet had no idea of her connexion with the Master 
of Burrell, whom he had rarely seen; and though of necessity 
she occasionally mixed with the people of the Gull's Nest, yet 
she expressed so strong a, desire for some place of privacy ia 
the neighbourhood of Cecil Place, and paid so liberally for it 
withal, that he confided to her the secret of this cave — the en- 
trance to which was nearly under the window of the tower in 
which Barbara Iverk had been concealed on the night, when, 
by her lady's direction, she sought to communicate to Robia 
Hays the perilous situation of the young Cavalier. At that 
time, also, the Jewess saw Sir Willmott for the first time in 
England. She had been on the watch ever since her landing, 
but terror for her own wretched life had prevented her ad- 
dressing him openly. The tones of his well known voice had 
reached her miserable cavern, and roused her from a trouUed 
slumber. She understood tocf little of his language to compre- 
hend the nature of his communication to Roupall, and her firtt 
impulse was to strike a dagger to his heart; but this, her w(h 
manly afiection prevented, and she suddenly withdrew. Sub- 
sequently, she wrote to Mistress Constant ia, and trusted much 
to her generosity and truth of character, of which she had baud 
in France; but poor Constance, tlirough the cowardice of Jenh 
mio, never received her packet, and, enraged and maddened 
by the reports of his immediate marriage, she resolved on 
seemg MisCress Cecil, and accomplished her purpose, as sbe 
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thought, when, in fiict, she only saw Barbara. Her jealousy 
wad "violence defeated her purpose at that time ; but still her 
determination remained fixed to prevent the union, if her life 
"Were to be the forfeit. After meeting with the Knight, she 
letreated into the earth, from which she had so suddenly ap- 
peared, much to the Master of Burrell's astonishment, who had 
no knowledge whatever of tlie cave, though he doubted not it 
was of Dalton's preparing. After securing the Preacher, he 
;. examined every portion of the ruins most attentively, but with- 
out success; for she had learned to be as wily as a fox, and 
hid carefully secured the aperture, through which even her 
delicate form passed with difficulty. 

; It would have touched a heart, retaining any degree of feel- 
iHg, to see that young and beautiful woman within that damp 
uid noisome excavation — so damp that cold and slimy reptiles 
ckng to, and crept over its floor and walls, while the blind 
worm nestled in the old apertures formed to admit a little air; 
and the foul toad, and still more disgusting eft, looked upon 
her, as they would say, " Thou art our sister." 

" And here," thought she, " must the only child of Manas- 
seh Ben Israel array herself, to meet the gaze of the proud 
baiuty who would not deign to notice the letter or the sup- 
plication of the despised Jewess ; to meet the gaze of the 
cold stern English, and of the cruel man who points the finger 
of scorn against her he has destroyed. Yet I seek but jus- 
tice, but to be acknowledged as his wife, in the open day, and 
befiire an assembled people, and then he shall hear and see no 
more of the Rabbi's daughter ! I will hide myself from the 
world, and look upon all mankind as I do upon him — with a 
bitter hatred ! — Yet I was not always thus," she continued, as 
sbe clasped a jewel on her arm : " The bracelet is too wide for 
the shrunk flesh ! Out, out upon thee, bauble ! O that I could 
t^qg-=-aqd thus — and thus — trample into this black and slimy 
earflj, every vestige of what I was, and have no more the 
power to- think of what I am ! Is this the happiness I looked 
fori Are these the feelings of my girlhood ? My heart seems 
cdd within me, cold to every thought but vengeaiice I Even 
the burden I carry — it is part of him, and with the groans 
that come in woman's travail I will mingle curses, deep and 
Masting, on its head, O that I could cast it from me ! And 
yet-^and yet it will be my own child !" And the feelings of 
the mother triumphed ; for, at that thought, the Jewess wept, 
and tears are as balm to an overwrought mind, at once a re- 
lief and a consolation. Zillah wept, and was humanized. A^ 
ter a little time, she arrayed herself in befitting garments, but 
idaced pistols within her bosom. Long before the appointed 
pour, and despite the watchfiilnesfi of Sir Willmott's spies, sha 
yna aecreted Hear the ruined chapel adjommg C^civi r\^^^v 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BHkev. Ik' a v f uagd tkeLSl heacef-.ftb rvMrt, 
JvKK* t<4 craw a»i «ir<r«cr ai j'-^-ir coart. 
Aad tkr« jQor B^<^''^■^. not f?r <virs ^od«. 
lu iv Ike «v«irf'« Pxo&ecsar aiiall b« known. 

WxIX£K TO THE PrOTCCTOK. 

It vis past nu&ush: when Manaseh Ben Israel, accom- 
pftZLiec by Robei Hays, as his own servant, and disguised as 
w« hare' sees Krir^, arriTed at Hampton Court. The night 
WIS aarkr. and the nosaerous tnirets of the great monument 
cf Wolser's grandeor and an^bition were seen but dimly 
tiutoofh the t&kened air. althcugh looked upon with feelings 
of DO ddinaiT interest bv both Jew and servitor. 

The caiTOi^ was stopped at the outer court by the sentnes 
CO guard, and some little delay occurred, apparently to ascer- 
tain if the Rabbi could be admitted at so late an hour. 

Robin koked from the carriage-window and saw, what ap- 
peared to him. scores of mailed and armed warriors reclining 
on the stone benches of a spacious but low guard-room, while 
others crowded over a large fire, which the chilliness of the 
night rendered, at least, desirable. The glaring of the flames 
flowed brightly on their polished armour, and their firm im- 
moveable features looked of a piece with the iron itself! No- 
thing could be more imposing, or aSbrd a niore correct idea of 
Cromwell's perseverance and judgment, than his well trained 
soldiery. Obedience, inflexible obedience to their commander, 
seemed the leading, almost the only principle upon which they 
acted : not that slavish obedience which is the efiect of fear, 
but the obedience which is the result of confidence. '* God 
and the Protector " was their fiiith, and they knew no other. — 
As the Jew gazed upon those invincible men, he shrouded 
himself still more closely within his furred cloak, and shud- 
dered. Robin's eye, on the contrary, brightened, for he was 
bom of England, and proud of her greatness. Ah ! English- 
men in those days had a right to be proud. 

There was another difierence in Ae conduct of the Protec- 
tor's troops from those of every other time and every other na- 
tion: they had none of the reckless wildness, none of the care- 
less bravery which is supposed necessarily to belong to the 
profession of arms. Their habits were staid and sober, and if 
An/ Cavaliers did enter in a^xyong \]|[vecQL^ they were forced to 
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behave themselves according to the fashion of their associates, 
which habit, in a little time, tamed their heedlessness into pro- 
priety. There was no singing of profane songs in the guard- 
room, no filthy jesting or foolish talking; no drinking; tlieir 
very breathing seemed subdued, and nothing frightened the 
tranquillity which rested on the turrets at Hampton and per- 
vaded its courts, save the striking of some iron heel on the 
ringing pavement, or the neighing of some gallant steed in 
the not distant stables. 

Once, indeed, a psalm wailed through the casement fi*om 
one of the inner courts: it waa sung at first in a troubled tone, 
and in a low key, but afterwards the sound was increased 
by other voices; and it swelled upon the ear in long and loud 
continuance. 

" He has departed, then !" observed one of the sentries, to 
an armed man who stood near the carriage. 

" I suppose so, and, I trust, in the Lord," was the reply. 

** Doubtless — yet the heart was strong for life. His High- 
ness will be sorrowful." 

"He will; but grace abounded greatly; he wastone of the 
Lord's best soldiers, and fought well in the good cause," 

" Would that my time were passed ! I would fain uplift my 
.voice with theirs. 

" I will go there forthwith," replied he in armour; and Rx>- 
bin heard the echo of his step die in the distance. Ere the 
messenger, despatched by the officer of tlie guard, had returned, 
a sort of rambling drowsy conversation was carried on by the 
soldiers within, which only reached the quick ear of the Ran- 
ger at intervals. 

" His Highness has been tormented to-night; methinksthe 
length of a summer day ought to satisfy those who want to see 
him." 

The sun had set a good hour or more, when Sir Chris^ 
topher Packe, the worshipful Lord Mayor, passed in, 

" His Highness," replied the stern gruff voice of an old 
soldier, " is of the people ; and he knows Uiat his duty — ^next to 
awaiting the Lord always — is to wait on them." 

" His time is not an easy one, then," thought Robin ; and as 
he so thought, the messenger returned with an order that the 
JRabbi should be immediately admitted. The lumbering car- 
riage passed under one archway, and traversed a small court 
— then under another — then across the next — then stopped, 
and one of the principal servants opened the door, and requested 
Manasseh to descend. 

"Her Highness," he said, "had been indisposed; the Lord 
Protector, therefore, hoped the worthy Israelite would not ob- 
ject to walk across the next court, as her chamber was nearly 
over the entrance," 
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The Jew leaned upon Robm for support, ae they mounted 
the flight of steps leading to the grand entrance nail. He 
paused once or twice; they were many in number, and hard to 
climb for one bent with age, and now bowed down by trouble. 
When they arrived at the great dDor, he perceived that instead 
of two, there were four sentHes, who stood, two on each side, 
like 'fixed statues, and the torch their conductor carried, 
glittered on the bright points of their swords that rested on the 
ground: The stair was faintly illumined by one large massive 
- iron lamp, hanging from the ceiling, and flickering, so as to 
show the outline, not the minutiae of the objects. 

When they had fairly entered the Great Hall, Robin truly 
and sincerely wished himself safely out again; the more par- 
ticularly when he saw, mingled with the pages and servants 
in waiting, some tried and trusty soldiers, by whom, if his dis- 
guise were penetrated, he would be better known than trusted. 
It was one thing to steal and pry about a place, and another to 
be only separated by a single plank of oak from Cromwell — ^the 
all-powerful, all-seeing Protectc^r of England — liable to be called 
at once inio his presence ; for the Jew might mention — doubt- 
less would mention — ^that one who had served Sir Willmott 
Burrell, and knew much of his doings, was in attendance. 

This ma^ificent room, though used as a hall of audience oa 
state occasions, was generally occupied hy the guards, re- 
tainers, and petitioners of the Protectorate. There was a long 
table of rude workmanship near the door at which they en- 
tered — above was a lamp, similar in size and construction to 
that which swung outside: — many assembled round, or sat 
close to, this table, while others walked up and down — ^not 
passing, however, the centre of the hall, which was crossed by 
ft silk cord of crimson, fastened in the middle to two brass poles, 
standing sufficiently apart to permit one person at a time to 
enter, and also guarded by a single sentinel, who Walked so as 
to pass and repass the opening every half minute. Manasseh 
paced slowly towards the soldier, still leaning on Robin. His 
conductor kept a little in advance, bowing on either side, while 
a conciliating smile lingered on his lip, until he came to the 
silken line. 

"Only one may pass!" was the soldier's hrief notice; and 
the Rabbi, grasping his staif more firmly, walked to the door 
opposite the great entrance, which was guarded also by another 
sentinel. 

" You can find a seat— that is, if you choose to sit,'* said the 
servitor sneeringly, to Robin, pointing at the same time to in 
empty corner of the halL 

"Or would it please you I descend to the apartments of the 
lower servants?" inquired the Ranger, rememberuag the meek* 
ness befitting tlie character of a Jew, 
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" None leave this hall, after entering it hy his Highness's 
permission, till they receive orders to that effect," he replied, 
turning' from Robin, who slunk to the place assigned him, in 
no very agreeable mood. 

If his imaginings were of an unpleasant description, still 
more so were the observations made aloud by the pages, flippant 
both by nature and usage, and the sarcastic and cool jests, 
given forth at his expense by the more sober persons of the 
assembly. 

" Wouldst like any refreshment, friend 1" inquired a youth 
in a sad-coloiired tunic and blue vest, over which fell a plain 
collar of the finest Valenciennes lace, so as to cover his 
shouldera '' And yet," continued the malapert, '' methinks 
there is noticing to offer thee but some ham, or preserved pigs' 
tongues, which, of course, thou tastest not of." 

" No, I humbly thank ye, young sir," replied Rohm ; " I do 
not need the pigs' tongues, having tasted of thine." 

" What mean you by that^ Jew dogi" said the boy fiercely, 
laying his hand on his sword. 

" Nothing, fair gentleman, except it be that thine, though 
well preserved, would &in take up the business of thy white 
teeth." 

How, kna^je 1" 

Become biting," replied Robin, bowiog. 

" Ah, Morrison I the Jew is too much for ye," said another 
youth, who was just roused from a half slumber m a high- 
backed chair; ** Where got ye yer wit?" 

" Where you did not get yours, under favour," was Robin's 
ready reply. 

** And where was that)" 

** From- nature ; too common a person for so gay a young 
gentleman to be beholden to," he retorted, bowing again witii 
even a greater show of humility than before. 

At this reply. Sir John Beakstead, formerly a goldsmith in 
the strand, but gradually raised to the dignity of Chief Steward 
of Oliver's household, approached Robin with his oisual shuf- 
fling gait, and said, 

"Hey! young gentlemen — ^hey, young gentlemen! what 
foolish jesting is thisi what mean ye 1 It is his Highness's 
pleasure to receive the master, and what for do ye treat the 
man with indignity] My worthy Samuel," he looked closer, 
— " but it is not Samuel," he continued, peering curiously at 
Robin, " it is not Samuel. What ho ! Gracious Mean well I did 
this man enter with the learned Manasseh Ben Israeli" 

" Yes, please ye. Sir John," replied the page, humbly. 

** Indeed 1" he exclaimed, aurveymg^ Robin attentively. 
«* But where is the Rabbi's usual attendant whom I have before 
seen?" 
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" He is sick even unto death, unless it please the God of 
Ahraham to work a miracle in his favour," replied Robinj 
thinkiiig to himself, " he remembers enough, at least, of his old 
trad^ to know all is not gold that glitters." 

Sir John Berkstead withdrew, only observing to the page, 
who stood back, boy-like, longing for any frolic likely to re- 
lieve the monotony of so dull a Courts especially at midnight, 
M gee ye do not treat him uncourteously. The Rabbi has al- 
ways been permitted to bring his attendant, almost to the antir 
room : a favour seldom granted, but his Highness is gracious m 
remembering that his bodily infirmities need support So 
see that he is treated with all courtesy, for his Highness is 
wishful that Christian toleration be exercised towards this and 

all other Jews." 

More than one Roundhead looked at another durmg this de- 
claration; and all but the two youngsters appeared more t^ 
usually intent upon whatever they were employed about before 
the Rabbi's entrance. Youth is a bad courtier, ever preferring 
frolic and amusement to sobriety and attention. They had 
been at once piqued and pleased by Robin's smartness^ and re- 
solved to wet their own wit upon so well-tempered a steaL 
** Wert ever at Coiirt before 1" inquired the younger. 
" No, sir, an' please ye." • 

" And what think ye of it 1" 
" Nothing as yet, sir." 
" Nothing ! how is that T 

'* Because I have not had time; and, if the small things of 
life require thoughtfiilness, how much more must the great 
things of a Court I" 

"Shouldst like to turn Christian, and live at Court?" 
« Heaven forbid ! All I should be turned to would be ridicule 
and that is a wonderful lowerer of the consequence of even > 

serving-man ^" 

"Hush!" said the elder page, "there goes Colonel John 
Jones." 

As the brother-in-law of the Protector approached, the several 
persons in the hall rose and saluted him with considerable re- 
spect His aspect was stern and rigid ; his whole person firm 
and erect; and whatever his Ikults might have been, he gave 
one the idea of a person who, doing wrong, thought it right 
His eyes were generally upturned, and there was a good ded 
of enthusiasm in the expression of the upper portion of hs 
countenance, while the firm-set mouth and broad muscular chin 
betokened tHe most inflexible resolution. He proceeded to- 
wards the cord we have before mentioned, exchanged a ftw 
words with the sentry, and then returned to [the door wherely 
he had entered. While unclosing it, he perceived Robin, ani 
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Struck by his Jewish appearance, altered his course and ap- 
proached him. 

The Ranger bent most lowlily to the ground, for he well 
Jmew the veneration this man excited both amongst soldiers 
and Puritans. 

" One of the cast-aways within the sanctuary !" he said, in 
a stem, reproving voice. " How is it 1" 

" Sir, his master, the Rabbi, tarrieth with his Highness,'* 
replied the elder page. 

" It is evil, and of evil," returned Colonel Jones, with still 
more severity. "The clean and the unclean, the believer and 
the unbeliever, the odscouring of the earth with the chosen of 
the Lord ! Why is he not cast forth, yea, into outer darkness? 
Why should the filthy vulture make his nest with the eagles? 
Dog of a Jew, out, into the highway!" 

"May it please ye," interrupted Gracious Meanwell, "his 
Highness has just issued express orders that this man be care- 
jRiUy tended, and kept within." 

The Colonel cast a look full of displeasure at the messen- 
ger, and without trusting himself to utter another word, strode 
nrom the hall. 

" You see where we would send Jews," observed one of the 
iada 

" Even where they would rather be." 

"How, where?" 

" Far from ye." 

" And deem ye it not an honour to be admitted withm these 
walls?" 

"Ay, sir, such honour as a poor merlin would feel at being 
caged with honourable and right honourable eagles. But 
would ye unravel me, kind young gentlemen, if Colonel Jones 
is often seen without his Patients?" 

" Oh ! you mean the preacher, do ye 1 Why, yes, frequent- 
ly, now-andays." 

" Ah ! what a blessing that must be !"^ 

*• As how ? master Jew." 

** Because others can have their soles mended." 

The jest upon the miserable fanatic Patients, who had been 
a stocking-footer in London, was not lost upon the lads, though 
they dared not countenance it by a very boisterous laugh: — 
they resolved, however, to become more intimately acquainted 
witi the fecetious Jew. 

*• You ought not to laugh so loud, Morrison," said the elder 
page. " You know you are a sort of nephew to his Highness, 
DOW that your uncle, Doctor Wilkins, is married to the Lady 
Frendi, his Highnesses sister." 

** And here is my uncle," returned the other* *' He said he 
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had penniflBioii to call for me. Ah ! he is never B.ngrj at H 
little jest, so lon^ as it is innocent I heard a gentleman say 
kst night that ''he was by nature, witty, bv industry, learned^ 
by grace, godly.' What think ye of that for a character 1" 

As the subject of this panegyric drew near, Robin thought 
he had never seen a more sweet or gracious countenance : be 
looked " peace on earth and good will towards men." His &> 
tire expression was that of pure benevolence ; and though the 
eye was something wild and dreamy, yet it was gentle withal, 
and of marvellous intelligence. He seemed like one, and such 
he truly was, to whom the future as well as the present would 
be deeply indebted. The use he made of bis alliance with 
the Cromwell family must ever be redded as most noble ;'^ 
instead of aggrandizing himself and his friends, he rendered it 
only subservient to the great wish of his heart — the promo- 
tion of learning, which, it cannot be denied, was at that time 
in danger of being overthrown by bigotry and fanaticism:— 
for this reason it was that he opportunely mterposed to shelter 
Oxford from the moroseness of Owen and Godwin. Well 
might his eye look dreamy. How could that of the author of 
a " Discovery of a new world " look otherwise ? He openly 
maintained that, not only was the moon habitable, but that it 
was possible for a man to ^o there. His reply to the Duchess 
of Newcastle, herself a visionary, when she jested a little at 
his theory, although sufficiently known, is still worthy of re- 
petition. 

" Where am I to find a place for baiting at, m my way up 
to that planet 1" she inquired of the Doctor. 

"Madam," replied he, "of all the people in the world, I ne- 
ver expected that question from 3fou, who have built so many 
castles in the air, that you may lie every night at one of your 
own." 

As he conducted his nephew to the dcor, he turned back to 
look on Robin : " You have not tease^d the poor Jew, I hope I" 
he said to the page. 

" No ; but he has worried us, uncle ; you know not what a 
wit-snapper it is." 

" Indeed ! art thou a Solomon, friend ?" 

" An' please ye, sir, the wisdom, as well as the glory, has 
departed from our people," said Robin. 

" I care little for the glory," observed the Doctor, who was 
Warden of Wadham college; " I care very little for any 
earthly glory : but canst tell me where the wisdom is gone— 
the wisdom, Jew, the wisdom ! Where is that to be found 1" 

"Usually at the College of Wadham," replied the crafly 
Robin, bowing respectfully, " though sometunes it wanden 
abroad to enlighten England,^^ 
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Go to; you are a most cunning Isaac,^* said Doctor Wil- 
kins, laughing; and at the same time throwing Robin a piece 
«f silver, which he caught with much dexterity ere it touched 
the ground. 

** This is the only unwise thing your worship ever did," — 
continued Rohm, depositing the silver safely in his leathern 
purse. 

" How so, most cunning Jew 1" 

" Bestowing money — when there can be no interest there- 
upon.'* 

"You have never heard, I fear," said Doctor Wilkins, who, 
with true Christian spirit, was ever ready to speak a word in 
season, " you have never heard of laying up treasures in a 
place where neither moth nor rust can corrupt, and where 
thieves cannot break through and steal?" 

" I have heard some Christians speak of such a pl^ce," re- 
plied Robin, " though I did not think they believed in its ex- 
istence." 

« Why sol" 

" Because they seemed so little inclined to trust their pro- 
perty in that same storehouse." 

" You say but too truly; yet it is written, ' that charity co- 
vereth a multitude of sms.' " 

" Then that is reason why so many sins are roaming abroad 
' naked, but not ashamed.* Ah, sir ! it is a marvellously scarce 
commodity, that same charity; when Christians spit upon and 
rail at the poor Jew, they lack charity ; when they taunt me 
with my deformity, they lack charity; when they destroy the 
web of the spider, that toileth for its bread, and useth what the 
God of Moses gave it to catch food, they lack charity. Sir, I 
have walked by the way-side, and I have seen a man tread into 
the smallest atoms the hill of the industrious ant, and say, it 
stole the peasant's com; and yet I have known that same man 
make long prayers and devour widows' houses. I have watched 
the small smging-bird, trolling its sweet^song on the bough of 
some wild cherry-tree, and a man, whose hair was combed over 
his brow, whose step was slow, whose eyes appeared to seek 
commune with Heaven, killed that bird, and then devoured all 
the cherries. A little of that red fruit would have served the 
singing-bird for the length of a long summer's day, and it could 
have sung to its mate till, when the night came, they sheltered 
in each other's bosom ; yet he, the man with the smooth hair 
and the holy eye, killed the small bird; but mark ye, su:, he 
ate the cherries, all, every one. Though I am as one lacking 
sense, and only a serving Jew, I trow he lacketh charity." 

" Uncle," whispered the page, creeping up to his ear, " can 
this man be indeed a Jew? He hath a blue eye and an English 
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ton^e; and sorely not an Israelitish heart; see that he deceive 
us not*' 

*' My dear boy, peace,*' said the simple yet learned Doctor; 
** let the wisdom of this poor child of Israel teach thee to be 
more bomUe minded; for, look ye, who might not profit by his 
words?" 

The excellent man would have spoken much more to our 
friend Robin, who might not inaptly be likened to a dark lan- 
tern, within which is much light, though it is only occasionally 
mven forth; but on the instant Gracious Mean well summoned 
him to appear before the Protector. 

" Now, of a truth," muttered Robin, as he followed his con- 
ductor past the silken barrier — ^^ of a truth, my bead is now 
fairly in the lion's mouth." 

The room into which he was ushered thus abruptly was hung 
with ancient tapestry, and furnished after the strangest fashion. 
Robin had little inclination to examine either its proportions 
or arrangements, but tremblingly followed until his guide 
paused with him opposite a long narrow table, at the farther 
end of which, his hand resting upcm a pile of books, stood the 
Protector — Oliver Cromwell. 

It was impossible to look upon him without feeling that he 
was a man bom to command and to overthrow. His counte- 
nance, though swollen and reddish, was marked and powerful, 
and his presence as lofty and majestic as if he had of right in- 
herited the throne of England. However his enemies might 
have jested upon his personal appearance, and mocked the rud- 
diness of his countenance, and the unseemly wart that disfi- 
gured his broad, lofty, and projecting brow, they must have all 
trembled under the thunder of his frown: it was terrific, dark, 
and scowling, lighted up occasionally by the flajJiing of his 
fierce gray eye, but only so as to show its power still the more. 
His dress consisted of a doublet and vest of black velvet, care- 
fully put on, and of a handsome fashion ; a deep collar of the 
finest linen, embroidered and edged with lace, turned over his 
vest, and displayed to great advantage his firm and remarkably 
muscular throat His hair, which seemed by that light as dark 
and luxuriant as it had been in his younger age, fell at either 
side, but was completely combed or pushed c^'his massive fore- 
head. He looked, in very truth, a most strong man — strong in 
mind, strong in body, strong in battle, strong in council. There 
was no w^eakness about him, except that engendered by a warm 
imagination acting in concert with the deepest veneration, and 
which rendered him ever and unhappUy prone to super^tioos 
dreamings. 

When Robin entered, there was no one in the room but the 
Lord Broghill, Manaseeh Ben Israel and a little girl My laA 
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Brogfaill, who was one of the Protector's cabinet counsellors, 
bad been sent fi>r from Ireland to go to Scotland, and be Pre- 
sident of the Ck)uncil there, but soon wearying of the place, 
bad just returned to London, and posted down immediately to 
Hampton Court: — he was bidding the Protector ffood night, 
and that with much servility. The presence of Robin was yet 
cumoticed, save by the Jew. Before his Lordship had left the 
chamber, even as his foot was on the threshold, Cromwell 
called him back. 

"MyLordBroghUL" 

The cabinet counsellor bowed and returned. 

" I forgot to mention, there is a great friend of yours in Lon- 
don." 

'* Indeed! Please your Highness, who is it?" 

" My Lord of Ormond," replied the Protector. "He came 
to town on Wednesday last, about three of the clock, upon a 
«mall gray mule, and wearing a b/own but ill-made and shabby 

doublet. He lodges at Whitefriars, number something or 

other; but you, my lord," he added, pointedly, *' will have no 
idifficulty in findinff him out" 

*^ 1 call the Lord to witness," said Bro^hill, casting up his 
«yes after the most approved Puritan fashion, '*! call the Lord 
to witness, I know nothing of it!" 

Cromwell gathered his eyebrows and looked upon him for a 
moment with a look which made the proud lord tremble; then 
sending forth a species of hissing noise from between hie teed), 
sounding like a prolonged hish-^-h — h — ^b. " Nevertheless, I 
think you may as well tell him that I know it Good night, my 
lord, good night!" 

" He's had his night-cap puton, and now for mine," thought 
little Robin, who, as he advanced, bowing all the way up the 
room, could not avoid observing, (even un^r such circum- 
stances there was something singularly touching in the fiict,) 
that a little girl, a child of about six or seven years old, sat on 
a stool at the Protector's feet, her fair arms twined around his 
knee ; and her plain, but expressive fiice, looking up to his, and 
watching every movement of his features with more than childr 
ish earnestness. As Robin drew near, she stood up, and con- 
templated him wilh very natural curiosity. 

** Closer, young man — still closer," said the Protector; **our 
sight grows dim ; and yet we will see distinctly, and with our 
own eyes too— for the eyes of others serve us not" 

Robin did as he was commanded, bowing and shaking all the 
time like the fiffure of a Mandarin. The Rrotector advanced 
one step towards him ; and then plucked at the Ranger's beard 
with 80 strong a^hand* that it deserted his chin, and dangled 
between' Cromwell's fingers. At this, the child set up a md 

5* 
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and merry shout of laughter ; hut not so did the incident afiect 
the Protector, to whose mind treachery was ever present; he 
instantly exclaimed, 

"Guards! what ho! without there!" Five or six* rushed 
into tlie room and laid hands upon Rohin, who offered no re* 
sistance, submitting to their mercy. 

" Your Highness has mistaken," said Ben Israel ; " there is 
no treachery in the young man. I have told your Highness 
how he came to me, and what he knows. Your servant has 
not spoken words of falsehood, but of truth." 

" But you did not tell me he was not a Jew : "you know him 

not as I do," was the Protector's reply ; " he consorts with ^ 

then suddenly checking himself, he continued, addressing the 
soldiers : ** But search him gently withal — peradventure he 
has no secret weapons — we would not deal unjustly; but.rf' 
late, tliere has been so much evil intended us by all classes of 
malignants, that it behooves us to be careful. Methinks, friend 
Manasseh, there was no need of this disguise 1" 

" It was to avoid the scandal of ray own people, please your 
Highness, who would marvel to see any other than one of our 
tribe about my person." 

The little girl, who was no other than Bridget, a great fa- 
vourite of Cromwell's and one of the youngest children of Ire- 
ton, tlie Protector's son-in-law, seemed much amused at the 
search, and the extraordinary materials it brought to light. 
There was a whistle, a string of bells, a small black mask, 
quantities of paint and patches, and various other things ; but 
no arms of any kind, save the small Spanish dagger which Ro- 
bin so lately exchanged with the sailor at Greenwich. The 
Protector took this up, examined it attentively, placed it in a 
small drawer, then briefly dismissed the attendants, and seat- 
ing himself, ap^ogized to Ben Israel for the delay. 

" This person will not wonder at it," he continued, looking 
at Robin ; " for he knows what excellent reason I have to be- 
lieve him an adept in falsehood." 

" No one ever heard me speak a lie, please your Highness," 
said Robin, in a hesitating and tremulous voice. 

" I cannot call to mind your speaking lies ; but you are fa- 
mous for acting them: however, I desire you speak none 
here." 

" Please your Highness," returned Robin Hays, regaining 
his self-possession, "I do hot intend it, for it would be use- 
less." 

** How mean ye IV 

" Because your Highness can always tell truth from false- 
bood ; and say who is the &\»e^k«x, uo mattet how hidden from 
others,'' 
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A. smile relaxed for a moment the full, firm, but flexible 
mouth of Oliver Cromwell, at this well-timed compliment to 
that on which he so much prided himself-— his penetration. 
He then commenced questioning the Ranger upcm his know- 
ledge of Sir Willmott Burrell and the Rabbits daughter. Ro- 
bin did not in the least degree equivocate ; but related every 
\Aiticular as minutely and distinctly as he had done to Ben 
Israel ; not omitting his knowledge that Sir Willmott medi- 
tated the destruction of Walter De Guerre. Cromwell lis- 
tened to the details with much attention ; but it was not until 
this portion of his story was concluded, he told the Ranger, 
thit, as it had nothing to do with Manasseh Ben Israel, it 
need not have been mentioned. 

The Protector then commanded Sir John Berkstead to his 
presence, and directed that a trgop of horse should be had in 
immediate readiness, and that, in a few minutes, he would 
name to Colonel Jones the officer who was to accompany them, 
and the place of their destination. 

" And now let us to bed. Will my little Bridget bid her 
grandfather good night 1" and he kissed the child with much 
tenderness: " People wonder why I trust thee in my councils ; 
but God hath given thee a soul of truth and a secret tongue ; 
thou growest pale with late sitting, and that must not be." 
The Protector clasped his hands, and said a few words of 
, prayer over the girl, who knelt at his feet. 

" Good Manasseh, I would recommend your resting here to- 
night; you need repose, but I must detain your serving-man. 
Without there !" 

An attendant entered. 

"Conduct this person to " A whisper told the remain- 
der of the sentence, and Robin was led from the apartment. 

Very few lingered in the great hall ; the pages were sleep- 
ing soundly ; and, though they encountered Colonel John Jones, 
he did not recognise Robin, who,, despoiled of his beard and 
black hair, looked so much like the servant of Sir Willmott 
Burrell, as to be thought such by more than one of the attend- 
ants. As he passed through the second court, his guide sud- 
denly turned into a small arched door-way, and directed Robin 
to proceed up a narrow flight of winding stairs, that appeared 
to have no termination. Robin once halted for breath, but was 
obliged to proceed, and at len^h found himself in a small, cell- 
like apartment, with a narrow sky-light, opening, as he con- 
jectured, on the palace roof. 

* Here his attendants left him, without so much as ** good 
ni^ht,*' and he had the satisfaction of hearing the key turn 
within the rusty lock. 

The mJBtineBB of the oi^J^t ]}ad pUBBfid a'vrvf ^ «x^^^\fisss&^ 
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looked down in unclouded majesty upon the courts and turrets 
of ^ the House at Hampton.** 

Robin seated himself on his truckle bedstead upon which 
merely a rude straw mattress, covered with a blanket, vms 
tiirown, and which, for aught he knew, had been occupied by 
a thousand prisoners before him ; but, however bitter and fia^ 
castic his mind might be, it was not given to despond; and he 
soon began to reflect on what had passed. Alliiough it was I 
not by any means the first time he had been face to face with ^ 
the Protector, yet it was the first time he had ever seen him 
with any of the indications of human feeling. "He has n&de 
many children &therl^" thought the Ranker, '* and yet sec 
how fond he is of that ill-&voured girl, who is the very picture 
of himself i Poor Walter ! Well, I wonder what has been 
done with him ; I had a great mind to ask, but there is 8ome> 
thing about him, that, were he never a Protector, one would 
just as soon not make free with." As Robin thought thus, his 
eyes were fixed on the light and flitting clouds, and he was 
longino^ to be free and abroad in the moonbeams, that entered 
his cell only to smile on his captivity ; when some opaque body 
stood between liim and the light, so that he was for a moment 
almost in darkness. About three minutes after, the same efl^t 
occurred; and presently a man's face was placed close to ^e 
glass, evidently with the design of seeing into the room. 

" A-hoy there !" shouted the Ranger. The fkce was with* 
■drawn, and no answer returned, but immediately afterwards 
l;he key graced in the lock, and the Protector himself entered 
the chamber. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GacNDO. And what did they there talk about? 
Julia. Tfaith, I hardly know, but was advised 

*Twa8 a most cunning parley. 
GRUjn>o. I do well credit it. 

Old Play, 

" I WOULD rather talk to him in that old tapestried hall," 
thought Rohin, " than in this narrow chamber. There I could 
b&ve a run for my life ; but here, Heaven help me ! I am fairly 
in for it." ^ 

"The room is passing close, the air is heavy," were the 
Protector's first words : " Follow me to the palace-roof, where 
there can be no listeners, save the pale stars, and they prate 
' aot of man's domgs." 

Robin followed Cromwell up a narrow flight of steps, so 
Banow that the Protector could hardly climb them. They 
were terminated by a trap-door leading to the roof; and there 
these two men, so different in station and in stature, stood to- 
gether on a species of leaden platform, which by day commands 
a most beautiful and extensive view of the surrounding coun- 
try;— at night there was nothing to be seen but the dim out^ 
line of the distant hills, and the dark woods that formed the 
foreground. 

Scarce a sound was heard, save of the breeze wailing among 
the many turrets of the proud palace, and now and 9ien the 
tramp or challenge of the sentries at the different outposts, as 
they passed to and fro upon their ever-watchful guard. 

"I believe your real name is Robin Hays'?" said the Pro- 
tector. 

" Your Highness — it is so." 

" And you are the son of one Mary or Margery, proprietor 
of an hostelry called the GulFs Nest ]" 

" The son of Margery Hays, as your Highness has said, 
who, God be tlianked ! still lives in a quiet corner of the Isle of 
Shepey, and of her good husband Michael, who has now been 
dead many years." 

" I take it for granted that you know your own mother ; but 
it is a wise Boa who knows his own father. Impurities are, 
praised be the Lord ! fast fleeing from the land ; but they were 
rife once, rife bb blackberrries that grow by the road-side. Yet 
this is naught; what business brou^t you Viex^'V^ 
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** Your Higbnecpi knoM^s: I came witb the Rabbi Ben b- 
rael." 

'* Parry not with me," exclaimed the readily-irritated Crom- 
well. — " I repeat, why came ye herel" 

*' Your Highness is acquainted with the reason of my 
oxning." 

^l do know ; but I also choose to know it from youisdE 
Why came ye herel" 

<* Just then to seek out one who has fallen into your High- 
nesses clutches; with favour, I would say, under your High- 
nesses care," replied Robin, who felt himself not over comfort- 
ably situated. 

** His name, sir, — his name 1" 

« Walter De Guerre." 

" And who advised you he was here V 

** I found it out; I and another of his friends." 

« You mean Hugh Daltoni" 

" I do, please your Highness." 

" You have some secret communication for this Walter!" 

*' Your Highness, I have not; yet, if he is here, I humblf 
entreat pennission to see him ; for, as it is your pleasnre thit 
we be detained, I am sure it would be a comfort to him to meet 
some one who has his ititerest firmly, humbly at heart" 

" Why came he to England?" 

" I believe, that is known only to Hugh Dalton." 

" Where got ye that Spanish dagger 1" 

" Please your Highness, from a sailor at Gre^iwich, a pen- 



sioner." 



" You had other busuxess in London than seeking out dss 
Walter?" 

" Please your Highness, I had." 

•* What was its nature 1" 

" Your Highness must pardon me — ^I cantiot say." 

Cromwell, during this examination, had walked backward 
and forward on a portion <^ the roof, bounded at either end bf 
a double range of turreted chimneys : at the last reply of Ro- 
bin Hays he suddenly stopped and turned short upon hiffl* 
paused as if in anger, and then said : 

" Know you to whom you speak? Know you that the Loid 
hath made me a judge and a ruler in Israel? and yet you dut 
refuse an answer to my question !" 

" Your Highness must judge for me in a righteous cause.— 
From infkncy I have been cherished by Hu^ Dalton : if my 
lowly mind has become at all superior to the miserable aaa 
deformed tenement in which it dwells, I owe it to Huffh M- 
ton — if I have grown fiimiliar with deeds of blood, stiU I owe 
it to Hugh Dalton that I saw deeda of bravery ; and to Hogk 
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pttlton I owe the knowledge, that whatever is secret, is bo^ 
cred." 

** Honour among thieves, and rogues, and pirates !'* exclaimed 
the Protector, chafed, but not an^y. ^'Your Balton had a 
purpose of his own to serve in bnnging over this scatterpate 
Cavalier, who has too much blood and too little brains for 
aught but a cock-throw. Youn^ man, I Imow the doings at 
your GulPs Nest Crag — ^I have been advised thereupon. Lis- 
ten! there has been hardly a malcontent for months in the 
country, who has not there found shelter. Were I inclined 
to pardon vagabonds, I might bestow the mercy with which 
the Lord has intrusted me upon poor misguided wretches; but 
Dalton has been a rois^uider himself With my own good 
steed, and aided by only three on whom I could depend, I 
traced two of those leagued with Miles Syndercomb to their 
earth, at the very time when Hu^h Dalton was lying in his 
Fire-fly off the coast— What waited he for there 1 That Buc- 
caneer has imported malignants by dozens, scores, hundreds, 
into the Commonwealth ; and now the reever expects pardon! 
for I have been solicited thereon. Mark me! the Lord's hand 
is stretched out, and will not be withdrawn until his nest be 
tomed up, even as the plough uprooteth and scattereth the 
nest of the field-mouse and the blind mole : and mark yet far- 
ther, Robin Hays — there is a book, in which is written the 
name of every one concerned in those base practices ; and op- 
posite to each name is a red cross-'-a red cross, I say — which 
signifieth the shedding of blood ; and as surely as the stars 
above us know their secret course alon^ the pathway of the 
resplendent heavens, so surely shall all Diose traitors, reevers, 
buccaneers, upsetters, perish by the Lord's hand — unless it 
pleaseth the Spirit to infiise its moving power into some of 
their hearts, so that one or more of them may point the secret 
entrance into this cavern, where there is great treasure, and 
whereby blood-shedding and much trouble may be spared. If 
such an influence were happily exercised, were, I say, happi- 
ly exercised over the minds or mind of any one of this ac- 
cursed crew, he might not only be spared, but rewarded with 
much that the heart of man longeth after." Cromwell paused, 
and fixed his eyes on, the Ranger, who spoke no word, and 
made no ffesture of reply. 

** Could not such be found ?" he continued, addressmg Robin 
more pointedly than before. 

** A person found, did your Highness ask, who would betray 
Jiis comrades unto death, and give up his master's property to 
^destruction?" 

. ^ No, I meant not that : but think ye, is there not one, who, 
■convinced oi the wickedness of his past ways, would lead blind 
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it please your Highness » »"?Ttin,es to secure unto bunself 
wfio takes advantage of ti^bl^™ ^^ can-The^ » 

the most power »ni*f„^'tS-to any other man. His b 
- rw^Ke,t S^Bf^k a^ ia neither an assa. 

want to hear your r^jsons ^^^^^^^^^ undeVnd (mhI 
mercy of the Buccaneers, I only ffavey ^^^ ^^ 

I know ye to be quick of <=?'"Pf''i'^*'^2^thi8 labyrinth- 

this embowelhng of nature, tormro "' " coast^-that so I 
to more than one place, '^^""g.J^S Ma^TyT. knave^ 
might erase one red "f^i^\tush1 n,a^"greVit, seeb« 
your own name is m the if ' *»5"|? ".' ^^ „our veins, and » 
ihat there is a mixture of ^of «*, ^?°* j«^ /"^ to some diB- 
sprinkling of wit in you": head, which "PgW^^^ |.ecft« 

tSiction—Worse men than you »»»7« jj ^l^XSace ! Wi* 

» Your Highness mocks me ! VV it • "•f"!' j^ 

this misshapiln body tackled ^ a worldof wit-^ pl^e as^ 

as any of th^e turrets that cut the '^^"^^"/VterW mo^ 
I be a thing for men to scorn'. Your Highness bitterly mccB 

"""I mock no one; it is ill Christian sport But at jomom 

pleasure— within the space of fifteen minutes yo« "^f, 

forth from this our house, conduct a chosen few to the uw 

Nest Crag— point out its way&— give us "»e ncceseary mw 

mation as to the other smuggling stations— telegraph "^ '^ 

fly into smooth water, and the next sun will nse <m a ricn,».> 

and a well.&voured gentleman !" . . , , ^ 

"With a d — d black heart !" exclaimed Robin, whose »» 

fill spirit beat so warmly in his bosom that he forgot w* ""^ 

atant in whose presence he stood, and gave full vent toW 

feelings, which doubtless he would not have done bad «»« *■ 

the expression of Cromwell's countenance— that awe-inspW 

coimtenance which had fiill often sent back the umV** 

'^J^-^"?*. » T*3^'* ^»P« of IwWer men who looked upon hft 
With that I have nothing to do,"«aid the Protector ciW> 
S^Se'S^f"^^^?' *"™ along the platfimn: «B«t jwiB» 
take the case_u w only justicl. simple justice." 
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»« My Lord Protector of England," said Robin, whose thin, 
disproportioned figure, as it moved in the dim light, might 
havQ been taken for a dark spirit summoned to some incanta* 
tion — " My Lord, with you it may be justice : you believe the 
Buccaneer deals not only in the free trade, but imports persons 
who endanger your Highness's life and the peace of your Pro« 
tectorate. I believe, from my soul, that he never bore off or 
brought over one of the Syndercomb gang, or any that had evil 
intent against your person. There are others who deal in that 
way; and now, when he is soliciting your mercy, it would 
speak but little for his wisdom if he went on provoking your 
vengeance. My Lord, Hugh Dalton has a daughter, and it is 
to save her name from ever-continuing disgrace, that he pants 
fi)r honest employment. And may it not offend your High- 
ness, for one so ill-read as myself in aught that is good or god- 
ly, to remind you that the Bible somewhere tells of those who 
were received into pardon and glory at the eleventh hour. 
As to myself, could your Highness make me what my heart 
has so panted after, but as vainly as the carrion-crow might 
seek to be the gallant falcon of the chase— could you give me 
a well-proportioned figure — ^make me one who Could repel an 
injury or protect a friend — stretch out tliis dwarfish body to a 
proper length— contract these arms, and place the head right 
well upon a goodly pedestal — then give me wealth— rank — all 
a maxims heart covets in this most covetous world — weigh 
these advantages against a portion of Hu^h Dalton's life; — 
the scale turns in the air, my Lord — there s nothing in't!" 

Cromwell folded his arms in silence, while Robin, who had 
been much excited, wiped the night-dew from his browi and 
sighed heavily, as having rid himself of that which weighed 
upon his conscience. 

'* One word more, young man — ^those who hear the Protec- 
tor's wishes, and in some degree can draw conclusions as to 
his projects— if— mark ye well — ^if they act not upon them, if 
they agree not with them, they are seldom of long life." 

'* I understand your Highness." 

« To your cell *' 

Overpowered and heart-stricken, for he hoped to have been 
granted speech of the Cavalier, Robin obeyed the mandate, 
and the Protector of England passed alone along his palace-roof; 

*' Ever in the ascendant!" he said, casting his eyes on the 
etar of his nativity, that shone brightest among the countless 
multitudes of night ''High, high, highest, and most power* 
fill," he repeated, gazing upon his &vourite planet with that 
extraordinary mixture of superstition and enthusiasm which 
formed so prominent a part of his most singular character. 
^I never saw thee brighter," (he continuS) "save upon 

VOL. tu 6 
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Nasebv field, when I watched thy pathway in the heaveBi;r 
while hundreds of devoted soldiers couched around me^wait' 
ing the morrow's fight I prayed beneath thy beam, whicbf 
as the Lord permitted, fell right upon my breast, glistening 
upon the bright and sturdy iron that openly, and in the sight 
of idl men, covered it then — pouring into my heart courage, 
and confidence into my soul! Would that I might sleep 
the sleep of death upon that same field, that you might again 
watch over this poor body which now panteth for repose ! Yea, 
there, under the turf of Naseby, shall my grave be made; 
there shall I sleep quietly — quietly— quietly — with thee to 
keep watch above the bed in which this poor body shall be at 
peace, when tlie ever-restless spirit is with Him whose right 
hand led me through the furnace, and made me what I am. 
Shine on still, bright star, even to the fulness of thy splen- 
dour ; yea, the fulness of thy splendour, which is not yet come. 
Ah! well do I remember how you lingered in the gray 
dawn of morning, eager to behold my glory — ^my exceeding 
triumph upon that eventful field ; and thou hast seen me 
greater than I dreamed of, great as I can be— or if I can be 
greater, to thee all is known, yea, all of the future as well as 
of the past is known to thee." 

And as he walked along, and again and again traversed the 
leaded space, his step was as the step of war and victory; but 
suddenly it lingered, and came more heavily, and his foot was 
more slowly raised, and his eyes, that so lately drank in the 
rays of his own star with so much exultation, fell upon the 
spot where the little deformed prisoner, even Robin Hays, of 
the GulFs Nest Crag, was incarcerated. Again he spoke: 
" Complimented by the subtle Frenchman, feared by the cun- 
ning Spaniard, caressed by the temperate Dutch, knelt to by 
the debased Portuguese, honoured by the bigoted Pope, hold- 
ing the reins of England — of Europe— of the World, in these 
hands — the father of many children, — ^have I so true-hearted a 
firiend, as to sufier the scale of his own interests to turn in the 
air, my life weighing so much the more in the balance? Truly 
my heart warmed at his fidelity ; it is worth all price, yet no 
price that I can offer will purchase it — ^In my youth a vision 
said I should be greatest in this kingdom. Greatest I am, and 
yet I may be greater; but will a name, the name at which I 
scorned, increase my power? He from whom I took that name 
was more beloved than I. — Oh, 'tis a fearful game, this game 
of kingdoms ! crowns, ay, and bloody ones, bloody crowns for 
footrbsdls ! while treachery, dark, cunning, slippery treachery, 
stands by with many a mask to mock and fi)il our finest sport- 
ing \ Crod to my aid ! Now that success has broken down all 
qp/)QsitiQD| I am ia the &ce,\kQ n^ \a^ of my strongest 
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temptations; forbid, O Lord! that they should conquer me, 
viien I have conquered all things else ! God to my aid ! One 
fcot upon the very throne from which I — not I alone — upraise 

Heaven for that-^not I alone, hut many dragged him !'• 

Again for a brief time he stood with folded arms, his back 
leaning against a turret ; and afterwards his step was quick 
and agitate^, and much he doubtless meditated upon the crown 
which he well knew a strong party of the Parliament would 
tender for his acceptance; and then he paused and muttered 
88 before. " My xihildren princes ! May be wedded to the 
mightiest! But will they? Stiff-necked and stubborn! There 
is but one who loves me— H)nly one on whom I dote, and she, 
like all things loved and lovely, fading from before mine eyes, 
86 the soft mist fades f^om the brow of some harsh and rugged 
mountain, which it shrouded and softened and fertilized berore 
the proud sun climbed the highest arch of heaven! — ^Ah ! the 
sentry at the outward gate is sleeping. Let him rest on, poor 
wretch. I cannot sleep. — And there's a light in the apartment 
of my Lord Broghill : perhaps he writes to his friend Ormond. 
I had him there; how pale he grew! I have them — know 
them all ! could crush them in mis hand ; yet God knows I 
would not ; it has had enough to do with that already." 

And then sobs, sobs that came from the Protector's hearty' 
burst from his lips, and he fell into one of those passions of 
tears and prayers to which of late he had been often subject. 
It soon subsided, and the man so extolled and admired by the 
one party — so abused and vilified by the other — so feared by 
ftU— retired in silence and in sorrow to his couch. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



What is the existence of man's life? 

It is a weary sulitude 
Wbicb doth abort joya, long woea include ; 
The world the stage, the prologue tears, 
The acts, vain hope and varied fears; 
The scene shuts up with loss of breath. 
And leaves no epilogue but death. 

HaNRT El5G. 

" And it's come to tliis, is it?" exclaimed Solomon Gnmdy, 
who sat enthroned like a monarch of good cheer among the 
beings of his own creation in the buttery at Cecil Place — 
*' And it's come to this, is it? and there's to be no feasting; a 
wedding-fast in lieu of a wedding-feast ! No banquet in the 
hall — ^no merry-making in the kitchen ! I might have let that 
poor shrivelled preacher cut into the centre of my pasty, and 
ravish the heart of my deer ; stuffed, as it is, with tomatoes 
and golden pippins ! he might have taken the doves unto his 
bosom, and carried the firosted antlers on his head ; they would 
tiave been missed by no one, save thee, Solomon Grundy. 
And those larded fowl ! that look like things of snow and not 
of flesh ; even my wife praised them, and said — * Grundy,' said 
she — •■* Solomon, my spouse,' said she, * you have outdone your- 
self:' — that was praise. But what signifies praise to me now? 
My master won't eat — ^my mistress won't eat — ^Barbara, she 
won't eat! I offered her a pigeon-pie; she said, *No, I thank 
ye, Solomon,' and passed away. That I should ever live to 
see any one pass away from a piffecm-pie of my making ! Sir 
Willmott Burrell, he won't eat, out calls for wine and stnmg 
waters in his dressing-room : it's a queer bridal ! Ah ! there's 
one of the Lady Cromwell's women, perhaps she will eat; it 
is heart-breaking to think that such food as this,"— and he cast 
his eye over a huge assemblage of sundries, that 

* Coldly furnished forth the maniage tables'— 

** such food as this should be consumed by vulgar brutes, who 
would better relish a baron of beef and a measure dT d(mble- 
dub, than a trussed turkey and a flagon of Canary.*^ 

Solomon, however, succeeded in pevailing upon Mistress 
MtLud to enter> anji ikveoi YiaJLVoJi \x\&^ dsfli<sQlV[ in. fixcQiog 
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Upon her some of the confections, though all his efforts could 
not extort a compliment to his culinary accomplishments. 

** They are wonderful, considering they are country .made," 
she said, after discussing a third tartlet; "but there must be 
great allowance for your want of skill ; and you ought to es« 
teem yourself fortunate (I'll take another jelly) that there is 
to be no banquet ; for — ^though it be evil to ^ve one's mind to 
fleshly tastes or creature comforts — these things would hardly 
be deemed fit for a second-table wedding at Whitehall." 

Solomon w^ deeply mortified. He had great veneration 
for court, but ho had greater for his own talent, and he loved 
not to hear it called in question : he, therefore, scanned the 
waiting-maid afler his peculiar mode, and then drawing him- 
self up, stroked his chin, and replied, " that great men had 
sat at his master's table, and had, he was still assured, praised 
his skill in words which could not be repeated — that Lady 
Frances herself had condescended to ask his method of blanch- 
ing almonds, and lauded his white chicken soup ; and that he 
should not dread being commanded to serve a banquet unto the 
Lord Protector himself." 

Mistress Maud sneered, and examined a third jellv, which 
she was reluctantly compelled to quit by a summons from her 
lady. 

" What robe would your ladyship desire *?" she inquired of 
Lady Frances, whose eyes were red with weeping, and who 
appeared astonishingly careless upon a point that usually oc- 
cupied much of her attention. " Would your ladyship like 
the white and silver, with the pearl loopings and diamond sto- 
macher 1" 

" What need to trouble me as to the robe ?" at length she 
replied, with an irritability of manner to which she too often 
yielded. " Why do I entertain two lasy hussies, but to see 
after my robings, and save me the trouble of thinking there- 
on 1 — Go to! — you have no brain." 

Maud and her' assistant laid out the dress and the jewels, 
yet Lady Frances was ill-satisfied. 

**Saia I not that the stomacher needed lengthening? — ^The 
point is not a point, but a round ! — Saw one ever the like 1 — 
It is as square as a dove's tail, instead of tapering off like a 
parroquet's!" 

*' Did your ladyship mean," said the elder of the bewildered 
girls, *' that the stomacher was square or round ?" 

She perfectly agreed with her mistress in thinking a sto* 
macher a matter of great importance, but was most si^y per- 
plexed that Lady Frances should so markedly object to that 
i^bicb she had so warmly praised on a former occasion. 

6* 
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*♦ Square or round!" repeated Lady Frances, impetuously— 
" Neither: — it is to be peaked — thus!" 

The poor maid, in her ee^emess to hold the stomacher for 
her lady's inspection, let it fall — the principal jewel-band 
* caught in a hook, and was scattered in fragments upon the 
ground. This was more than Xady Frances could bear, and 
she turned both women out of the room, commanding them to 
send Barbara in their stead. The little Puritan had been 
weeping plentifully, but when she came. Lady Frances ap- 
peared to have forgotten her wrath, and greeted her with 
much gentleness. 

"Your mistress, my pretty maid — is she dressed!" 

•* No, my Lady." 

** See what havock these girls have wrought with my sto- 
macher ! Pick me up the jewels, Barbara, if your mistress 
can spare you such brief time." 

" I was not with her, my Lady, : — she said she would call 
when I was wanted. I can hfear her in this chamber." 

While Barbara was gathering the jewels, her tears fell fast 
upon them. Lady Frances observed it, and smiling said — 

" You are gemming my ornaments, setting them in crystal 
instead of gdd." 

" I can't help my tears, dear lady, when I think how she 
weeps. Oh, it is a mournful thing to see an oak bend like a 
willow, or a stately rose low as a Httle wild flower! Some* 
tiling has crushed her heart, and I cannot help her. I would 
lay down my life to make her happy, if I knew but how I — 
The very dogs hang their tails, and steal across the rooms 
they used to gambol in! Ah, madam, she has wealth, and 
rank, and all that a poor girl would call great glory. Yet her 
step is like the step of an aged woman, and her head is bent, 
though not with the weight of years. I think of a little poem 
I knew when I was a child. I believe I heard it before I 
could speak the words thereof, yet it is so perfect on my mind. 
Did you ever hear it, madam 1 it is called ' The Lady of Cas- 
tile.' " 

" Never ; but I should like to hear it, Barbara, while you 
hook on the diamonds those careless minxes scattered so heed* 
lessly. What tune is it, too 7" 

" I know not the tune, madam ; nor could I sing it now if I 
did. I oflen wonder how the birds can sing when they lose 
tlieir mates ; though their notes are not, as at other times^ 
cheery ; and, no wonder. It's very cruel to kill poor innocent 
birda*^ 

" Let me hear the ballad, Barbara." 

**! fear me, it has gone out of my head; but, madam, it be« 
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gan thus, something' after a Popish fiishion ; but no harm, no 
great harm in it: — 

• The lady was of noble birth, 

And fairest in Castile, 
And many suitors came to he r " 

"And many suitors came to her," repeated Barbara. "I for* 
get the last line, but it ended with * feel.' I am sorry, madam, 
that I have lost the words, quite lost them to-day, though I 
could have said them all yesterday. But the lady had many 
sweethearts, as my lady had, and like my lady sent them all 
away; only she was over nice. And she made up her mind at 
last to marry one whose name was ill thought of, and her wed- 
dings-day was fixed ; and the night before, as she was sleeping, 
who should visit her (it is here comes the Popery) but the Vir- 
gin 1 And the Virgin gave her her hand, and led her to a 
beautiful grove ; and this grove was filled with the most beau- 
tiful birds in the world; and the Virgin said to her, take any 
one of these birds that you choose, and keep it as your own ; 
and you may walk to the end of the grove and take any one 
you meet; but you must choose it before you come back, and 
not come back without one ; you must not have the power to 
take one after you begin to return. And the bird you take 
will be lord of your estates, and of yourself, and the eyes of all 
Castile will be upon him. And the lady was very beautiful, 
as beautiful as my lady, only not good or well-taught like her. 
If she had been, she would not have believed in the Virgin. 
So the lady walked on and on, and the sweet birds were sink- 
ing to her, and courting her, and striving to win her favour dl 
the way. They were such birds as I never heard of but in that 
song, — with diamond eyes, and ruby wings, and feet of pearl; 
but she found some fault with every one she met, and fancied 
she might find a better before her walk was done. And, be- 
hold! at last she got to the end of the grove without having 
made any choice; and what think you, my Lady, sat there 1 
why a black vulture, a wicked, deceitful, cruel bird. And she 
was forced to take him. She had passed by many good and 
beautiful, and their sweet songs still sounded in her ears ; yet 
she was forced to take that hideous and cruel bird. Only 
think, my Lady, how horrid ! The poor Ladv of Castile, awoke, 
and began thinking what the dream could mean ; and after 
praying awhile, she remembered how much she wished in her 
sleep that she had taken the first bird she saw. And it brought 
back to her mind the companion of her yoath, who had loved 
her loDff, nud she liken^ this gallant gentleman to the sweet 
hird of her dte&m. 8o she put away Mux 7?\M5efe unsafe ^W^ 
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thought of, and wedded the knight who had loved her long. 
And 80 the sonof finishes with 



Happy tAdy of Castile ! ' 



a 



" And a good ending too," said Lady Frances ; " I wish our 
wedding was likely to terminate so favourably." 

"Amen to that prayer!" said Barbara, earnestly; and added, 
shuddering as she spoke, " Itjs very odd, madam, but one of 
your ladies, who was arraying the communion-table, scared 
away a great toad, whose bloated sides were leaning on the 
step, and, she says, on the very spot where Sir Willmott Bur- 
rell must kneel to-night; — ^Hush ! that was his door which shut 
at the end of the corridor — the very sound of his foot-fall makes 
me shudder — the Lord preserve us! It is astonishing, my Lady, 
the wisdom of some dumb animals: Crisp can't bear the sight 
of him; but Crisp is very knowledgeable !" 

'^ There will be another miserable match," thought Lady 
PVances; "that pretty modest creature will sacrifice herself to 
that deformed piece of Nature's workmanship; even his nasty 
cur, long-backed and bandy, shares her favour: I will beg her 
of Constantia, take her to court, and get her a proper husbiuDd. 
— Crisp is an ill-favoured puppy, IsSrbara," she said aload, 
" and the sooner you get rid of him the better. You must 
come to court with me, and be one of my bower-girls for a 
season ; it will polish you, and cure your Shepey prejudices. 
I shall ask Mistress Cecil to let you come." 

Barbara thought first of Robin, then of her father; and was 
about to speak of the latter, when she remember^ her pro- 
mise of secrecy. 

** Thank your ladyship; a poor girl, like me, had better re- . 
mam where-»where-^he is likely to be. A field-mouse can- 
not cjimb a tree like a gay squirrel, my Lady, though the poor 
branff!^ ®® '^appy on the earth as the fine squirrel among the 
is dece% f '^^' "layhap, a deal safer; and as to Crisp ! beauty 
ture's / *" . but honesty is a thing to lean upon — the crea- 
« Vo» ^ ^ ^°® ^®a^ lump of feithfulness." 
" Vour^"?' ^^* * ^"^^ly husband, Barbara," 
one \i\^<Q niGT^^ ^^^ ' ^^ ^ ^^"^^ * courtly husband, at 
I should not ]"T*^^*P ^ ^^y uever live to marry ; but if I did 
jewels are rIi t ^^ husband to be ashamed of mc—Thc 

" Thank you 7?* j'ke to be as my maidens are 1" 
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Frances, as Barbara meekly closed the door, " that nothing is so 
perplexing to the worldly as straight-forward honesty and truth. 
It is not to be intimidated, nor brited, nor flattered, nor destroyed 
—not destroyed even by death. I would give half my dowry 
— alas ! do I talk of dowry? — ^great as my mther is, he may be 
low as others, who have been so great. And now I must ac- 
company my sweet friend to the altar on which she is to be 
sacrificed. Alas! better would it be for her if Death were to meet 
and claim her upon the threshold of the Chapel she is about to 
enter!" 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Naught is there under heaven's wide bollownesse 
That moves more dear compassion of mind. 

Than beautie brought t' unwortbie wretchednesse 
Through envious snares or fortune's freaks unkinde. 

****** 

To think how causeless of her own accord 

lliisffentle damzell, whom I write upon. 

Should plunged be in such affliction, 
Without ail hope of comfort or reliefe. 

Spenser. 

" I AM driven to it, I am driven to it!" repeated Sir Will- 
mott Burrell, as he attired himself in his gayest robes, while 
his eyes wandered restlessly over the dial of a small clock that 
stood upon the dressing-table. " No one has seen her — and I 
luive forced Constantia to wed at six, instead of seven. Once 
wed — why, tiiere's an end of it; and if the worst should come, 
and Zillah persecutes me still, £ can but swear her mad, and 
this will terminate her fitful fever." He placed a small pistol 
within his embroidered dress, and girded his jewelled sword 
more tightly than before. " The mmutes linger more tardily 
than ever," he said: " full fifteen to the time — ^Would it were 
over! I am certain Cromwell would not interfere, if once she 
were my wife ; he loves her honour better than the Jew's." 

Again he drew forth the pistol and examined it, and then 
replaced it as before — again girded his sword; and having 
drunk copiously of some ardent spirit, a flask of which had been 
placed near him, he descended to the library. 

The only person in the apartment Svas Sir Robert Cecil : 
he was leaning, in the very attitude in which we first met him, 
against the high and dark chimney-piece of marble ; but, oh. 
how altered ! His hand trembled with emotion as he held i1 
to Sir Willmott, who took it with that air of easy politeness 
and cordiality of manner he could so well assume. 

" The hour is nearly arrived," said the old man, " and yoc 
will become the husband of my only child. Treat her kindly 
— Oh, as you ever hope to have children of your own, treat hei 
kindly : be to her what I ought to have been — a protectcv : 
Sir TV'ilJinott, I camiot live 'very \oiv^\ ^a.^ onl^ that you will 
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treat her kindly. Whatever I have shall be yours : — ^you will 
be kind, will you noti" And he looked at Sir Willmott with 
an air of such perfect childishness, that the Knight imagined 
his mind had given way. 

** Sit down, my good sir; compose yourself— you are much 
agitated — I pray you be composed." 

^" Broad lands are a great temptation," continued Sir Robert 
with the same appearance of wavering intellect: — "broad 
lands and gold are great temptations, and yet they do not make 
one happy. Stoop your head — closer — closer — ^there : — ^now I 
will tell you a secret, but you must not tell it to Constantia, 
because it would give her pain — ^I have never been happy since 
I possessed them ! Stop, I will tell you all, from beginning to 
end. My brother. Sir Herbert — I was not Sir Robert then — 
my brother, I say ^*' 

** Some other time, my dear sir," interrupted Burrell, whose 
apprehension was confirmed ; you must cheer up, and not think 
of these matters : you must take some wine." He filled a gob- 
let from a silver flagon that stood with refreshments on the 
table; but the Baronet's hand was so unsteady, that Sir Will- 
mott was obliged to hold the cup to his lips. " Now, my dear 
sir, collect your thoughts ; you know all things are sa^ and 
secret : there is no possibility of your ever being otherwise 
than beloved and respected." 

" Not by _my child," said the unhappy man two or three 
times, twisting his hands convulsively — "Not by my child, 
my pride, my Constantia ! — Her kiss is as cold as ice upon my 
brow ; and I thought — ^perhaps 'twas but a dream, for I have 
been sleeping a little — I thought she wiped her lips afler she 
kissed me. Do you think she would destroy the taste of her 
father's kiss?" 

** Most certainly not : she loves you as well and as deajply 
us ever." 

"I cannot believe it, Sir Willmott, I cannot believe it; — 
besides, there's no safety for me till Hugh Dalton's pardon is 
granted." 

**Damn him!" growled Burrell, and the curse grated 
through his closed teeth — *' Damn him, deeply, doubly, ever- 
lastingly !" 

" Ay, so he will be damned," replied Sir Robert, in a calm, 
quiet tone, " and. we shall all be damned — except Constantia; 
but he must be pardoned— on earth I mean — ^for all that" 

Burrell looked daggers at Sir Robert Cecil, but he heeded 
them not, saw them not Sir Willmott's first suspicion was 
rijght — ^the injured were avenged ! The unhappy man retained 
his memory, though his words and actions were no longer under 
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the control of reason : — ^his coDscience lived on — ^his intellect 
had expired. 

"It is even so," thought Sir WiUmott the next moment: 
" and now, Constantia, despite your scorn, your hatred, your 
contempt, I do pity you." 

Burrell understood not how superior was Constance in every 
respect, either to his pity or his praise. 

Exactly as the clock struck six, the doors at the hottom of 
the room were thrown open, and Lady Frances Cromwell en- 
tered with her friend; Barbara and the waiting-maidens of 
Lady Frances followed; but nothing could exceed Burrell's 
displeasure and mortification, when he perceived that his bride 
was habited in the deepest mourning. Her hair, braided fixMn 
her brow, hung in long and luxuriant tresses down her back, 
and were only confined by a fillet of jet. Upon her head was 
a veil of black gauze, that fell over her entire figure ; and her 
dress was of black Lucca silk, hemmed and bordered with 
ci^pe. She advanced steadily to her fiither, without noticing 
her bridegroom, and, throwing up her veil, said, in a low 
voice, 

" JPather, I am ready." 

Burrell, who feared that even in the very brief space which 
now remained, Sir Robert would betray the weakness of his 
mind, stepped forward and would have taken her hand; bat 
she put him from her, with a single gesture, saying — 

"Not yet, sir, I am still all my father's — ^Father, I am 
ready." 

It was pitiable to see the vacant eye which Sir Robert fixed 
up6n her pale, fine fiice, and most painful to observe the look 
of anxious inquiry with, which she regarded him. 

"I)ear father," she exclaimed at length, sinking on her 
knees, " dear father, speak to me." 

The gesture and the voice recalled him for a little to hun- 
self. He kissed her cheek affectionately, and, rising with 
much of the dignity of former years, pressed her to his bosom. 

"Forgive me, child; — my lidy Frances, I crave your par- 
don — ^I am myself again — I was a trifle indisposed, but it is 
over. Fill me some wine," he commanded to the attendants, 
who gathered in the doorway; "Yes — up — ^full — ^more full; I 
drmk-—" he continued, with a gaiety of manner, suiting ill 
with his gray hairs and pallid face — " I drink to the happiness 
and prosperity of my daughter and her bridegroom !" He 
quaffed to the bottom of the cup, then flung it from him. 

"Now go we to the bridal," he said, leading Constantia for- 
ward, while Sir WiUmott conducted Lady Frances, who haidJy 
condescended to touch the hand he presented to her. As they 
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passed an open court, leading to the little Chapel, ^ Robert 
stopped abruptly^ and addmesing^ his dangbt^, said^ 

** But I have not Uesaed you yet; you wooki not like to die 
without my Uessing.*' 

" DLe^ my father !'* repeated Constance. 

'* I prily your pardon, chiid," he replied, in a half muttering, 
half speaking voice ; ** I was thinking of your mother; but now 
I quite remember me, this is a bridal," and he hurried her for- 
ward to the altar wliere the clergyman stood ready to receive 
them. 

"Sir Willmott Burrell," said Constantia to the Knight, as 
he placed himself at her side, " My father is ill, and I cannot 
think upon what his malady may be with any thing like calm- 
ness ; if what I dreaid be true, you will not force me from 
him." 

"Let the ceremony proceed, and, villain as I know you think 
me, I will not oppose any plan you may form for him," was 
Burrell's reply. Lady Prances stood close beside her friend ; 
and Barbara, in her white robes and simple beauty, headed the 
group of servants who crowded -round the steps. 

The clergyman commenced the service according to the 
form of the Established Church, and concluded the opening 
address without any interruption. He tiien proceeded tx) the 
solemn and beautiful appeal made as to the liberty of those 
who4>re8ent themselves at the altar. 

** I require and diarge you both (as ye win answer at the dreadful day of 
judgment, when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed J that if either of 
you know any impedimeot why ye may not lawfully be joined together in 
matrimony, ye do now coaftss itr* 

" At this point Sir Robert Cecil, his enfeebled mind still 
more relaxed after the strong effort made at self-possession, 
and weakened and heated by the wine be had taken, ex- 
claimed — 

"Those two jomed together in matrimony! It is impos- 
sible^ she has not on a wedding jgarment ! What does she 
berel" Then looking round, he left his daughter's side, 
and seizmg Barbara's hand, dragged her to the adtar, saying, 
" This must be our bHde— our lady bride — no one would wed 
ia sables." 

It is impossible to describe the consternation which this cir- 
cumstance occasioned; but the Baronet had hardly uttered 
the words, when tiie lYindow that Barbara had taken so much 
pains in adorning, was darkened by a figure springing into and 
standing on the open casement, and the shrill voice of the 

VOL. 11. . 7 
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Jewess ZiDah afaoated, in a tone that was heard most 
over the munnim of the little crowd, and echoed f 
fdong the chancel, ** Justice — ^vengesnce !^ and, salt 
action to her woids, die dischiu^ed a pistol w 
too steady an aim at the innocent Barbara, whom 
occasioo, as beftire, she had mistaken fer her rivaL Co 
CeciL 
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CHAPTER X. 



Behold! 
What blessings ancient prophesie foretold, 
Bestowe'd on her in death. She past away 
So sweetly from the world, as if her clay 
Laid onely downe to slumber. Then forbeare 
To let on her blest ashes fall a teare. 
But, if th*art too much woman, softly weepe 
Lest griefe disturbe the silence of her sleepe. 

Ha.binotom: 

Barbara, the young, the beautiful, the ianocent Barbara fell, 
'B6 the bullet struck her, upon the arm of the imbecile Sir 
Robert Cecil. It is impossible adequately to describe the 
4Bcene that followed. Constantia cauffht the maiden from her 
father, who shrank at the sight of olood, and 4rew himself 
^^dually away, like a terrified child from a frightful object, 
while his daughter kneeling, supported tiie stricken girl upon 
her bosom. After the deed was done, the Jewess stood for a 
moment with an air of exultation upon the ledge of the oriel 
window, and then disappeared; but Sir Willmott, who saw 
that the time was come, when, if ever, his prey was to be se- 
cured, rushed to the open -door, with a view to seize her as she 
descended, and at once rid himself of all danger by her destruc- 
tion. At the instant his evil purpose was about to be accom- 
plished, his course was arretted, as he reached the postern, 
by a powerful arm, which grappled at his throat. The sten- 
torian voice of Dalton shouted ** Vrllainl'' so loudly, that many, 
who had crowded round the dying Barbara, turned in alarm 
to ascertain v/ho spoke. 

** Hinder me not,'' said Sir Willmott, gasping for breatti, 
-** but help me to secure the murderer — ^the girl is slain!" 

" Js' it possible! — What girll — Who was it fired?" ex- 
-claimed the Skipper, — " What means this)" he continued, re- 
iaxing his grasp' and advancing up the chancel with a beat- 
ing heart and a rapid step. Burrel took advantage of the mo- 
mentary reprieve, and was hastily proceedmg round to the 
window, when the tramp of many horses came upon his ear. 
The steel caps and polislied blades of a detachment of Crom- 
sirell's own Ironsides glittered amid the ruins and trees that 
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surrounded the chapel, and his progress was again stayed by no 
other than Cobnel John Jones. 

'' Sir Willmott Burrell," said the Puritan soldier, in a slow 
and deliberate tone, **his Highness commands your imme* 
diate presence at the house of Hampton, profanely den(»ninated 
Hampton Ck)urt; and I have his Highnesses commands also to 
prevent the taking place of any union between you and Mistress 
(jonstantia Cecil. 

" It has taken place," interrupted Burrell, turning pale and 
trembling. 

**It has not taken place,** interrupted in her turn Lady 
Frances, whose habitual and active kindness had prompted h^ 
to seek assistance, for Barbara, so that die encountered the 
troop under the command of her step-uncle, — " I say it has 
not taken place— Jialf a ceremony is no marriage. But have 
you any with you skilled in surgery? for here has been a 
most fi>ul murder; come with me into the chapel, and behold!*' 
lAdy Frances returned, followed by Colonel Jcmes, Sir Witt- 
mott as a prisoner, and the greater number of the soldieiy. 

Constantia Cecil, stOl kneeling, supported Barbara, whose 
life was ebbing fast, as the blood trickled from a small wound, 
where the ball had entered a little above her right siioalder. 
Her eyes, gentle and expressive as ever, were fixed upon h& 
father, who stood speechless and powerless by her side. The 
women' ^thered, weeping, around. The good clergyman tp- 
proiached to offer spirituS consolation to the departing gin. 
Hugh Dahon had heard the story of the fatal act repeated by 
at least a dozen persons, who were i^orant that they spoke 
in the' presence of the poor maiden's parent; bnt he heeded 
not their words; he did not even ask how or by whom the 
dreadfiil deed was done. Enough to him wajs the certainty 
that his daughter was dying, dying before him— that ^e to 
whom his heart had clung through evO report and good report, in 
sorrow and in sin, but always witii confidence and hope, as the 
star that would at length guide bim into a haven of peace 
and joy, which had been rapidly growing out of repentance; 
that she, hi6 only, his beloved, his most excellent, and most 
unspotted child, would, within an hour, become as the day on 
which he trod — ^that her mild, cheerful, and patient spirit, was 
passing to the God who gave it — unrepiningly passing ; for no 
groan, no murmur came from her lips — ^lips that bad never 
been stained by deceit or fals^ood. Still her eyes rested on 
her parent, and once she endeavoured to stretch forth her weak 
arms towards him, but they j^ll powerless at her side; vM» 
he, still mute and motionless as a statue, seemed fastened to 
the earth. The clergyman spoke a few words of an approach- 
ing eternity. It was only then tiie Buccaneer replied; with- 
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wA. u tear, without a sob; or any outward demonstration of 
•sorrow : though all who heard him felt that the words came 
irom a man whose sole sensation was despair. 

'' No need, sir, to speak so to her. She knows about these 
-things far more tlian we do. Hush! I beseech you, and let 
me hear her breathing." ' 

'^ Some ten of you look out for the murderer," commanded 
the stern voice of Colonel Jones, who had by this time received 
the whole account &om the Lady Frances. 

" You will not be able to find her," exclaimed the alarmed 
Burrell, dreading that, if she were secured, she jnight com- 
municate the secret she still retained. *^ You will not, I as- 
sure you, be able to find her," he repeated, as tiie sturdy 
soldiers prepared to obey their officer's command. 

" You know the person, then. Sir Willmott," said Colonel 
Jones, coldly. Burrell looked abashed. '' Mistress Constantia 
will, I hope, forgive me," added the rough soldier, walking 
towards the steps of the altar, where the lady of Cecil Place 
still supported the fading form of the poor faithful maiden she 
had so truly loved — " Mistress Constantia will forgive one of 
her father's oldest friends for thus breaking in upon and dis- 
turbing a most solemn ceremony. His Hi^miess has command- 
ed her bridegroom to be brought before him, and the marriage 
to be stayed inasmuch as he charges Sir Willmott BurreU 
with being already wedded!" ^ - 

The maiden to whom he spoke looked ap, and gazed into 
the countenance of the speaker ; but it would have been diffi- 
cult to determine the nature of her feelings, save by the cold 
shudder that seemed to pass over her whole frame. 

On Sir Robert Cecil the information made no impression, 
fbr he understood it not, though he smiled and bowed several 
times to his old companion in arms. But the Buccaneer start- 
ed, roused for a moment from the one absorbing sorrow of his 
whole soul, but still heedless of the danger be encountered in 
thus standing face to face with a troop of the hardiest soldiers 
of the Commonwealth. Turning eagerly towards their officer, 
he exclaimed, — 

" Ha I it is known ! — then the papers were received," ' . 
^* Traitor! double traitor! I have ye now!" shouted Burrell, 
mresentiBg his pistol at the head of the Buccaneer. Instantlv, 
Barbara, as with a last effort, sprang from the arms of the Lady J 

Cecil, and threw herself on her fatiier's bosom. The effort was 
not needed, for the weapon was snatched &om the villain's 
hand. He had now to encounter the reproof of Colonel Jones. 
" Sir Willmott, I thought I could have taken your word, that 
you had no arms except your sword. I was mistaken." 
'' That fellow is the fiimous Buccaneer, Hugh Dalton, upon 

7* 
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wbo8e hetd a price it set Arrest him, Cdoiiel JooBBf 
claimed Burrcll, ekilfully turning the attention from himfldf tll:iG=: 
the Skipper, who stood embracing the lifeless form of hisdiBuhi|rc; 
ter — fifazing upon eyes that were now closed, and upon ip 
parted no longer by the soft breath of as sweet a maiden as eier 
was bom of woman. 

^ Are you the malignant of whom he speaks?** inquired tiie 
stem Colonel. 

** He Lb the unhappy fiither of that murdered girl," inteiposel 
Constantia. 

*' Whoever refuses to seize him deserves a traitor*s death," 
reiterated Sir Willmott 

The troopers stood with their hands on their swords, awsit- 
in^tlicir officer*s commands. 

The Buccaneer tumed fiercely round, still pressing his child 
to his bosom with one arm, and holding a pistol within the 
other hand. 

** I am,*' he said in a bold and fearless, but not an arrogant 
tone, " I am he whom that accursed villain names. But ye 
had better not rouse a desperate man. Dare not to touch me; 
at your peril stay my course. Colonel Jones ; tell the Fro* 
lector of England, that Hugh Dalton craves no pardon now. 
This, this was my hope — ^my pride ; for her I would have been 
hpnesti and well thought of! Behold ! she stifiens on my ann, 
TTne is nothing now but clay ! Yet, I solemnly swear, that 
no churlish earth shall ever sully this fair form. She was as 
pure as the blue sea that cradled her first months of infancy; 
and, mark ye, when the rays of the young sun rest upon the 
ocean, at the moming-watch, by my own ship's side, in the 
bosom of the calm waters, shall she find a grave. I wDl no 
more trouble England — no more — ^no more ! Grold may come 
dancing on the waves, even to my vesseFs prow, I w^ill not 
touch it Cromwell may take me if he will, but not till I 
perform for my good and gentle child the only right that ever 
she demanded from me." 

Even as the tiger mother passes through an Indian crowd, 
bearing the cherished oflipring of her fierce but afilectionate 
nature, which scHiie stray arrow has destroyed — ^terrible in her 
anflpish and avirfbl in her despair — ^her foes appalled at her su^ 
fermffs and the bravery of her spirit, though still panting for 
her aestmction — their arrows are on the string — ^yet the un- 
taught, but secret and powerful respect for the great source of 
our good as well as of our evil passions — Nature — ^works with- 
in, them, and she passes on, unmolested, to her lair -.—even so 
did Dalt<xi pass along, carrying his daughter, as she were a 
sleeping w&nt, through the armed warriors, who made way, 
as if unccxwcious of what they did; — some, who were them* 
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dves fathers, pressed their mailed fingers on their eyes, while 
Aiers touchea their helmets, and raised them a bttle fixmi 
tieir browBL 

*' Colonel Jones," exclaimed the enraged Burrell, " you will 
tftve to answer for this to a high power. The Ptotector 
prould give its weight in gold for the head of that man; and 
Khe weight of that again for a knowledge of his haunts." 

"Sir Willmott," was the soldier's reply, who, now that 

Dalton was really gone, began to fear he had done wron^ 

in permitting his escape, and therefore resolved to brave it 

banghtily, '^ I can answer for my own actions. Methinks you 

are cold and hot as best serves your purpose!" Then turning 

ahruptly from him, he added, " We will but intrude upon the 

hospitality of this mourning bride," glancing at Constahtia's 

dress, and smiling grimly, ^'lintil some tidings be obtained of 

tiie person who has perpetrated this horrid murder; and 

laving refreshed, our horses, return forthwith; for his High- 

nesB is impatient of delay, and 'tis good fifty miles to London. 

Oar orders were. Sir Willmott, that you hold no communion 

with any ; 150 that, if you have aught to say to Mistress Cecil, 

it most be said at once." 

" I can only offer my protestations a^inst this tyrannical — 
^7) sir, I speak boldly, and repeat it — ^this tyrannical mandate — 
*nd assure the fiiir dame that I consider her my lawfhl wife," 
Constantia made no reply. Colonel Jones then ^ave the 
I^dy Frances a slip of paper from the Protector, which merely 
stated that he thought she ought to remain with her friend, 
ontil the mysterious rumour was either cleared up or con- 
finned. Laidy Frances right joyfully assented ; and Constan- 
tia, overpowered by a multitude of contending feelings, led the 
way with her father, who seemed as passive and as uninterest- 
ed in the events of that most eventful hour, as if he were a 
child of a twelvemonth old. The soldiers who had been sent 
to reconnoitre soon returned, for night was closing upon them, 
find they had searched the ruins of Minster, and galloped over 
the wild hills of Shepey, without bemg able to trace the nais- 
guided Jewess. Colonel Jones could, therefore, do nothing 
more than advise Sir Michael Livesey (the SheriflJ who re- 
si^, as we have stated, at Little Shurland) of the cirQum- 
stance that had occurred, and send off to King's ferry, Sheer- 
ness, Queenborough, and all the little hamlets along the coast, 
information of the melancholy event, with orders to prevent 
any stranger^ male or female, from quitting the island, until 
his Highness's future pleasure was known. 

The murder of Lady Cecil's fevourite was calculated to ex- 
cite stron? feeling among all classes ; for the poor had long 
considered the residence of so good a family on their island as 
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u. bleesin^; from heaven : more particularly, as the former pa»- 
sesfior, Sir Herbert, Sir Robertas elder brother, only lived at 
Cecil Place occasionally, beinv of too gay, too cavalier a teoi- 
perament, to bide long m so smitary a dwelling. He had been 
warmly attached to the house of Stuart; and while his younser 
brother sought, and made friends of the Parliamentarian mc* 
lion, he. remained steady in his loyalty, and firm iu his attach- 
ment to the un^rtunate and unpopular Charles. UpcA this 
topic we may hereafter treat: at present, we have to do with 
the living, not the dead. 

We cannot now intrude upon the privacy of either Ludy 
Frances or Constantia: we must content ourselves with simply 
stating that Colonel Jones took his departure, leaving, at lady 
Frances's request, a ^uard of six soldiers at Cecil Place — a 
precaution he felt justified in adopting when he had taken late 
events into consideration, and was made acquainted with the 
miserable condition of Sir Robert's mind, to whom also he 
undertook to send immediate medical advice. The servants^ 
particularly Lady Frances's women, assembled in the gzeat 
hall, and with many tears, real and unfeigned tears, lamented 
the loss of poor Barbara — talked of the mystery of her birth, 
and the sudden and almost supernatural appearance of her fih 
ther. Greatly did they blame themselves for permitting him 
to remove the body, '*not knowing," as they said, ^'Uit he 
wcHild give it heathenish and not Christian burial." . 

After a little while they conversed upon the malady that 
had overtaken their master, and then hints and old tales were 
thought of, and almost forgotten rumours of Sir Herbert and 
his revelries repeated ; and as the lamps burned still more dim> 
ly, and the embers of the fire dropped one by one into that mj 
and blue dust that heralds their perfect decay, the legends of 
the Isle were rehearsed — How Sir Robert de Shurland, a great 
Imight and a powerful thane, being angry with a priest, buried 
him alive in Minster church-yard; and then, fearing the king's 
displeasure, and knowing he was at the Nore, swam on a most 
faithful horse to his majesty from the island, to crave pardon 
for his sin; and the king pardoned him; and then, right joy- 
fully, he swam back to uie land, where, on his dismounting, he 
was accosted by a foul witch, who prophesied that the horse 
vfhMi had saved hun should be the cause of his death ; bat, in 
order to prevent the accomplishment of the prophecy, he dew 
the faithful animal upon the beach; — ^how that some time 
afterwards he passed by the carcass, and striking a bone with 
his foot, it entered the flesh, which mortified, and the tyrant 
died, in testimony whereof the tomb stands in Minster church 
until this da^, in the south wall, under a pointed arch, where 
he lies, leanmg on his shield and banner, and at his feet a pa^ 
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w&ile behind him is carved the horse's head that caused his 
death : — and, moreover, how his spirit is seen frequency leaping 
€romr turret to turret of the house of Great Shurland, pursued by 
a phantom steed! Of such* like legends did they talk. Then 
they thanked God that their lady was not likely to be Sir 
Wulmott's wife, and spoke of Dalton and his daring, and many 
of*th€$ old servants shuddered. 

Then again they reverted to Barbara, and the women crept 
more closely togeuier, like a flock of fHghtened sheep, when 
one older than the others affirmed tliat no true maid could ever 
rest in the ocean's bed, unless a Bible were slung about her 
neck ; and as DaltcHi, of course, had no Bible, £eir beloved 
Barbara could have no rest, but must wander to all eternity on 
the ibam of the white waves, or among the coral-rocks that 
pave the southern seas, or sigh in the shrouds of a doomed 
ship. But, again, some other said, as she was so pure a Chris- 
tian, perhaps that would save her from such a fate ; and one of 
the soldiers who gat with liiem reproved their folly, and lec- 
tared^ and praved for iikeii edification with much zeal imd god- 
liness ; and when he had concluded, the thought came upon 
tbran that the Reverend Jonas Fleetword had not been there 
since the earliest momi^ff, when somebody declared he was 
seen talking with Sir Wuhnott Bnirell near the Gull's Nest, 
4nd fbor for the Preachy came over them all,^— why, they 
ooold not telL 



f 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Poesy I thou Bweet*st content 
That e'er Oeaven to mortalu lent, 
Though they as a trifle leave thee 
Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee; 
. Though thou be to them a scorn 
That to naught but earth are bom; 
Let my life no longer be 

Th&n I am in love with thee. .„ 

George Witbb- 

There are two thiogs that to a marvellous degree te^ 
people under subjection— 'moral and corporeal fear. '^J^ 
dissolute are held in restraint by the influence of moral W"''' 
and there are few who would engfage in a quarrel, ^^^^J^ 
certain that defeat or death would be the consequence. Cwo* 
well obtained, and, we may add, maintained his ascenflen? 
over the people of England, by his earnest and continuaBy^ 
rected efforts towards these two important ends. ^. vji 
was a rare example of irreproachable conduct, from ^^jj Jl 
debauchery and immorality were banished; while sacn J^ 
his deep and intimate, though mysterious acquaintance wi" 
every occurrence throughout the Commonwealth, its R»^^ 
had the certainty of knowing that, sooner or later, ^°^j^ 
crimes they committed would of a surety reach the ear ot ^ 
Protector. His natural abilities must always have been ot^ 
highest order, though in the early part of his career he^j 
vered none of those extraordinary talents that ^^^, 
g[ained him so much applause, and worked so upon ^^ 
tions of the hearers and etanders by. His mind may w JJ"* 



pared to one of those valuable manuscripts that «•*« •.-T°gj,i. 
rolled up and kept hidden from vulgar eyes, but which e^ 
^^omq new proof of wisdom at each unfoldmg. ^J |^ njt 
T^Rsaid by a philosopher, whose equal the w®'^",, Qfa 
known since his day, " that a place showeth the man. ^^ 
certainty Cromwdl had no sooner possessed the ^PP^vJ^^ 
so to do, than he showed to the whole world that ^^"^^ 
stmed to govern. " Some men achieve greatness, sod^^ 
are born to greatness, and some have greatness tii'"*^ 
them." WSh Cromwell, greatness was achieved. ^^«gj 
the architect of his own fortunes, owing little to whft* ^ 
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** chance/* less to patronage, and still less to crime, if we ex- 
Cept the one sad blot upon the pa^ of his own histcny, as con- 
nected with that of his country. There appears in his charac- 
ter but a small portion of that which is evil, blended with much 
that is undoubtedly good. Although his public speeches were, 
fyt the most part, ambiguous^leaving others to pick out his 
meanin^--K)r more frequently still, having no meaning to pick 
out— bemg words, words, words— strung of mouldy sentences, 
Scriptural phrases, foolish exclamations, and such like; yet, 
•when necessary, he showed that he could sufficiwitiy command 
his style, deliverinfif himself with so much energy, pith, pro- 
priety, and strength of expression, that it was commonly said 
of him under such circumstances, ** every word he spoke was a 
thing.*' But the strongest indication of his vast abilities was, the 
extraordinary tact with which he entered into, dissected, and 
scrutinized the nature of human kind. No man ever dived into 
the manners and minds of those around him with greater pene- 
tration, or more rapidly discovered their natural talents and 
tempers. If he chanced to hear of a person fit for his purpose, 
whether as a minister, a soldier, an artisan, a preacher, or a 
spy,— no matter how previously obscure, he sent for him forth- 
with, and employed nim in the way in which he could be 
made roost useful, and answer best the purpose of his em- 
ployer. Upon this most admirable system, (a system in which, 
Unhai^ily, he has had but few imitators among modern states- 
men,) depended in a great degree his success. His devotion 
has been sneered at; but it has never been proved to have 
been insincere. With how much more show of justice may 
we consider it to have been founded upon a solid and upright 
basis, when we recollect that his whole outward deportment 
spoke its truth. Those who decry him as a fanatic ought to 
bethink themselves that religion was the chivalry of the age in 
which he lived* Had Cromwell been bom a few centuries 
earlier, he would have headed the Crusades, with as much 
bravery, and far better results than our noble-hearted, but 
wrong-headed ** Cceur de Lion." It was no ^eat compliment 
that was passed on him by the French mmister, when he 
called the Protector *' the first captain of the age." His cou- 
rage and conduct in the field we^re undoubtedly admirableUi^ 
had a dignity of soul which the greatest danglers and difflPE- 
ties rather animated than discouraged, and his discipline and 
govenunent of the may, in all respects, was the wonder of 
uie world. It was no diminution of this part of his character 
that he was wary in his conduct, and that, after he was de- 
chired Protector, he wore a coatpof^mail concealed beneath his 
dress. Less caution than he made use of, in the place he held, 
and surrounded as he was by secret and open enemies, would 
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have deserved the name of negligence. As to his political sin- 
cerity, which many think had nothing to do with his religions 
cn[>imon8, he was, to the full, as honest as the fijst or secoo^ 
Charles. 

Of a truth, that same sincerity,, it would appear, is no kingly 
virtue ! Cromwell loved justice aa he loved his own life, m 
wherever he was compelled to be arbitraiy, it was only where 
his authority was controverted, which, as things then wei^ 
it. was not only right to establislL for his own sake, hut lor thfr 
oeace and security of tlie country over whosie proud destnues 
he had been called, to govern^ ** The dignity of the crown," 
to quote his own words, ** was upon the account of the nation, 
of which the king was only the representative head» and, 
therefore, the nation being stiU. the same, ha would have the 
same respect paid to his ministers as if he had been, a kmgJ* 
England ought to write the name of Cromwell in lettecs of 
sold, when she remembers that,, within the. space of ioux or 
nve years, he avenged all the insulta that had been. ^vkUy 
flung upon her by every country in Burope throughout a loa§, 
disastrous, and most perplexing civil wan Gloriously did he 
retrieve the credit that had been mouldering and deoiyiag 
during two weak and discreditable reigns c^ nearly filty yea^ 
(xmtinuance^-gloriously did he estabh^ and extend his cobik 
^*s authority and influence, in remote nations — ^gloriously ao- 
quire the real mastery of the British Channel — gk>ciously send 
rorth fleets tiiat went and conquered, and never sullied the 
union-flag by an act of dishonourer dissimulation! 

Not a single Briton, during the Protectorate, but could de- 
mand and receive either reparation or revenge for injury^ whe- 
ther it came from France^ from Spun, from any open fie or 
treacherous ally ;-^not an oppressed foreigner cMued his pc^ 
tection but it was immediately and eflectuaUy granted^ Wen 
things to be compared to this in the reign of either Charlesi 
England may blush at the remembrance of the insults^s^ 8ttfr> 
tained during the reigns of the first moe^ amiable, yet most weak 
— K)f the second most admired, yet roost contemptible — of these 
legal kings. What must she think of the treatment received bf 
the Elector Palatine, though he was6on*in4aw to King James 1 
^d let her ask herself lu)w the Buke of Rohan was a^fsisted 
iiAe Protestant war at Kochelle^ notwithstanding the solenm 
engagement of King Charles under his own hanid I ^ai, we 
are treading too fearlessly upon ground on which, in our hum* 
hie capacity, we have scarcely the right to enter. Alan! aha! 
the page of History is but a sad one ! and the Quarts and tfai 
Cromwells, the Roundheads and the Cavaliers, the pennons 
and the drums, are but part and parcel of the. same dust— the 
dust we, who are made of dust, animatedfor a. time l^ a living 
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pirit, now tread upon ! Their words, that wrestled with the 
rinds and mounted Oh the air, have left no trace along that air 
^hereon they sported; — the clouds in all their beauty cap out 
■le with their magnificence, as in those by-gone days ; — the 
Avers are as blue, the seas as salt; — the flowers, those sweet 
tilings! remain fresh within our fields as when God called 
them into existence in Paradise — and arc bright as ever. But 
the change is over us, as it has been over them : we, too, are 
ptasing. O, England ! what should this teach ] £vcn three 
things — wisdom, justice, and mercy. Wisdom to watch our- 
selves, and then our rulers, so that we neither do nor suffer 
^wong;— Justice to the memory of the mighty dead, whether 
farn to thrones or footstools ; — ^mercy, inasmuch as we shall 
4eeply need it from our successors. 

We must not longer trifle with or mingle among forbidden 
theoics, but turn to that which lightens many a heart, and cre- 
ates of its own power a magic world of pure and perfect en- 
jeyment 

Many there were, before and during those troublous timeg, 
who, heedless of tlie turmoils that were taking place around 
tbeoi, sang, as birds will sometimes sing, during the pauses of 
a thnnder stoftn. We would fain con over the names of a few 
of those who live with the memories of peace, and hope, and 
lore, and joy — as so many happy contrasts to the wars and in- 
trigues, .that sin, and its numberless and terrible attendants, 
l»re lm)ught upon tliis cheerful, and beautiful, and abundantly 
lifted earth." 

A blessing on sweet Poesy ! whether she come to us mount- 
ed on the gallant war-horse, trumpet-tongued, awakening our 
aoub and senses unto glory, hymning with Dryden some bold 
battle-strain that makes us crow of victories past, present, and 
to come ;— or with a scholar's trim and tassellcd cap, a flowing 
gown of raven hue, and many tales of Chaucer's— quaint, but 
pleasing — ^good reading under some old tree close by a quiet 
wook, where minnows sport and dart with silver flight beneath 
the broad-leav€»d lilies, whose white and yellow chalices are 
spread full to the cheerfhl heavens, wherein the sun rides like 
a monarch in his azure kingdom ;— or, better still, mounted on 
a green dragon with glaring eyes and forky tongue, looUftg 
for encounter with some Christian knight, who, " full of sad 
feare and ghastely dreariment," would nathless risk life, ho- 
nour, all — ^for his faire ladie love. Beloved Spenser ! age wi- 
thers not thy beauty. 

Or Poesy may come in the cool twilight, when the garish 

day is past, and the young modest flowers, which refused their 

perfume to the sun, that, with his hot and fiery beams, sought 

to command their incense, now welcome back the evening, 

VOL. u, 8 
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and become prodigal of sweetness ; — within some rustic tenw 
pie, clustered with woodbine, where the jFobin or the tiny wren 
hath formed a nest of matchless skill and neat propriety, and 
trembles not at the approaching footstep, while the soft breath 
of heaven plays with those blossoms of the sun — the painted 
butterflies — that fold tlieir wings and fain would sleep till 
morning. There let her come, and with her bring more blessed 
children of the olden time, 

" Whose names 
In Fame's eternal rolume live for aye." 

The gallant handsome Surrey, tutoted by Love into our firsi, 
if not our sweetest sonneteer; and Miehael Drayton, with hm 
apt crest — Mercury^s bright cap, blazoned with sunbeams: 
Old Fletcher, floating towards his Purple Island, in the same 
graceful bark that bears his more thoughtful, it may be som- 
bre, but most excellent brother Giles. Then, garlanded with 
the rich thistle in all its purple glory ; the perftime of his 
braes, and bums, and heather, reeking amid his clustering 
hair; his cheerful plaid, and his gay bonnet, graced by the he- 
ron's plume; his voice subdued by sorrow, but still sweet and 
free, singing of " Sion's flowers'* — Drummond of Hawthoroden! 
welcome from bonny Scotland, herald of a line of poets, who 
fling their music on the breezy air, that floats along in melody. 

Our gentle Lovelace ! thee too I hail — beauty in all thy 
lines, so quaint, yet graceful. A fopling poet though thou art, 
dahity and perfumed, yet still a poet, sweet in a kdy's bow^, 
where all is fashioned as befits the place and time : a poet in- 
deed art thou, and, what is more, never wert thou turned from 
thy chosen path of duty by praise or purse — although a poet 
and poor all the days of thy most chequered life. Alas ! must 
we contrast thee with the weathercock of the rhyming felk, 
bowing to Kings, Protector, Lords, and all that could pay 
golden coin for his poesy? Many there be among the ecrii- 
blin^'tribe who emulate a Waller's practice, and amble in he 
ill-chosen path; how few have the redeeming gift that was his 
so largely ! 

And thou must not be forgotten, " O rare Ben Jonson!*' for 
whom a single sentence doth suffice. And he, " the melan- 
choly Cowley !" let him come too, witli his honeyed wisdom: 
it will be still the sweeter if we think upon his stem bitte^ 
ness in prose. Let him reprove the muse to whom he owes 
his fame, 

« Thou who rewaidest but with popular breath, 

«- And that too after death. — '' 

« 

let him reprove, yet not come without her. Ah! the poet is 
but a sorry politician after all. 



V 
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Ye cannot do ill if ye pile the verdant turf breast high with 
those old masters; those mighty monarchs of sweet song — 

** Blessings be with them and eternal prsdse, 
The Poets!" 

Bring them all, all, firom the ancient of days, who have 
gained this "praise eternal," to those of our own age, who 
Eave laboured for, and will also obtain it. And chiefly among 
such as have sweetly carolled among us — still more, if ye be 
young and warm-hearted, with the affections pure and true 
within you — ^bring the dear lays of a poet — a ladye poet, — a 
poet who will hold rank among the best, when life shall have 
given place to immortality. — How gladly do I add the tribute 
of admiration to the gift of friendship — ^In her own eloquent 
words may we give our thoughts utterance. 

** Methinks it is not much to die- 
To die, and leave behind 
A spirit in the hearts of men, 

A voice amid our kind; 
When Fame and Death, in unison,* 
Have given a thousand lives for one. 

** Our thoughts, we live again in them, 

Our nature's noblest part; 
Our life in many a memory. 

Our home in many a heart: 
When not a lip that breathes our strain. 

But calls us into life agsdn." 

But fiiil not, above all, to bring the one who comprehends 
the whole ; whose name is to be found in every school-boy 
book, written in living letters — words that breathe ; to whom 
the hearts of multitudes were as one most simple instrument, 
which he could tune and tone unto his pleasure. The birds 
taught him their language — ^the forest leaves had life within 
their veins, and talked with him of Nature's mysteries. The 
broad sea sent its homage by a thousand sprites, fresh from 
their coral beds, who watched him in his dreams, or by those 
sylvan glens wherein he wandered — ^riding the salt-sea foam, 
or the light spray of the wild cataract, they sung the melodies 
of river and of ocean into his soul. ,The beings of air, that, 
atom-like, float in the clearest ether, bathe in the liquid 
dew, or drink their nectar from the honey-bells of the wild 
heather bloom, called him their brother, and prated of their 
tricks in gay familiarity. Oh, world ! art thou the self-same 
world that Shakspeare trod upon 1 

And there's another too, who stands alone in his sublimity— 
^ho dared the mysteries of Paradise, and communed with 
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angels — angels both of hell and heaven — a giant-master, yet a 
man of beauty, wisdom, simplicity, knowledge. Behold him 
as he sits, witliin the tapestried chamber at Hampton Courtl 
'Tis the same room in which the Protector sat last night; Uit 
how changed its aspect, just by the presence of that one man! 
How different is tlie feeling with which we regard men of 
great energy and men of great talent Milton, blind — blind, 
powerless as to his actions, overwhelming in his genius, grasp" 
ing all things and seeing into them, not with the eyes of flesh, 
Iwt those of mind, altering the very atmosphere wherein we 
move, stilling tlie air that we may hear his oracles ! 

The room is one of most curious fashion, and hung with the 
oldest tapestrj' in England, lighted on either side by long and 
narrow windows, that are even now furnished as in the time 
of the old Cardinal who built them. On the low seat, formed 
wiliiin the wall, the Poet sat Who would suffer a thought 
of the ambitious Wolsey, or the sensual Henry to intnide, 
where once they held gay revels and much minstrelsy in their 
most tyrant pastimes'? Cromwell, the great Protector, even 
Cromwell is forgotten in the more glorious company of oae 
botli poor and blind ! He sat, as we describe him, within the 
embrazure of the narrow window ; the heat and brightness of 
the summer sun came full upon his head, the hair upon which 
was full and rich as ever, parted in the centre, and falling io 
waving curls quite to his shoulders ; his eyes were £xed on 
vacancy, but their expression was as if communing with some 
sqcret spirit, enlivening thus his darkness; he seemed not old. 
nor young, for the lines upon his face could not be considered 
wfinkles — tokens were they of care and thought — such care 
and such thogght as Milton might know and feel. He va^ 
habited with extraordinary exactness ; his linen of the finest 
q^uality, and his vest and doublet put on with an evident atten- 
tion to even minute appearance. His hands of transparent 
whiteness were clasped, as if he were attending to some poT' 
ticular discourse; he was alone in that vast chamber, — ^yet not 
alone, for God was with him, — not in outward form, but in in- 
ward spirit It was the Sabbath-day, and ever observed in the 
Protector's fiimily with respect and reverence. The morninfi 
meetiBg was over, and Cromwell in his closet, " wrestling, 
as he was wont to term it, "with sin." Silence rei^nec 
through all the courts— that due and reverend silence vmicl 
betokens thoughtfulness, and attention to one of the Al- 
mighty's first commands — " Keep holy the Sabbath dav," giver 
when he ordained that man should rest from his labours, ir 
commemoration that he himself set an example of repose aflea 
calling the broad earth into existence and beauty. The poet 
sat but for a little time in that wide silence ; yet who would 
not give a large portion of tixw e^^x^-^'^ ^ixistQu^e to have 
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looked on him for those brief moments, moments which, for 
their full feeling, mi^ht play the part of years in our life's ca- 
lendar? Blessai, h(3y time ! — when we can look on genius, 
and catch the gems that fall from its lips ! Yet Milton spoke 
not, — ^he only looked : and still his looks were heavenward,— 
turned towards that heaven from whence they caught their 
inspiration. He heard the sound of coming footsteps, and, 
loving quiet on that holy day, withdrew to his own chamber. 
How empty now appeared the tapestried hall ! as when some 
great eclipse shuts to the gqlden portals of the sun, and steeps 
the earth in darkness! 

Soon after Milton's departure, the Protector entered, in con- 
versation with his Secretary, Thurloe ; and although it was 
the Sabbath day, there was an air of anxiety and eagerness * 
about him, which made his step more hurried, more abrupt 
than usuaL He suddenly stopped, and said, 

**Pray God that Colonel Jones and the troop arrived in 
time! Lady Frances, methinks, must have known something 
— seen something — ^However, now all shall be investigated.—* 
Pray God they arrived in time !" 

He then took from a large pocket-book a set of tablets, and 
having read therein for a fbw minutes, suddenly turning to 
Thurloe, exclaimed, " What ! is this indeed the tenth 1" <► 

" Even so," replied the Secretary. 

'' Then have I business which requires immediate atten- 
tion," said liis Highness. "Behold! I had nearly forgotten 
both the promise and the appointment; but spare nor haste 
nor trouble! Under the arch-way, at the left-hand side of 
Gray's Inn, after you pass the house whose comers are bound 
with white stones, the wails being of red brick — under that 
arch you will see a man — now mark me — a man wearmg a 
green cloak, the collar "being of velvet ; and, to distinguislk 
him the more perfectly, you will perceive that his hat is band- 
ed by a small blue riband, of the narrowest breadth: his left 
hand will be uncovered, and placed upon his breast, and on its 
centre finger will be a broad hoop ring of jet Be there ex- 
actly as the .clock of St. Paul's strikes tiiree-quarters past 
four: and speak thou no word, nor make sign, except Ukput 
this bill into his hand, which, as thou seest, is for twenty thou- 
sand pounds, pa3rable to the bearer at Genoa." 

« Is it your Highness's pleasure that I take no receipt?" 

•♦ It is not needed : you can return hither by the evening meaL" 

The Secretary bowed, and withdrew; and, at the aame mo- 
ment, the trampling of many horses sounded in the paved 
court-yard ; and, looking from the window, Cromwell beheld 
the arrival of Colonel Jones, and his prisoner. Sir WilUuott 
BurrelL 
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CHAPTER XII. 

* 

The baie and guilty bribes of guiltier men 
8baU be throwu back, and Justice look as wbeir 
She loved the earth, and feared not to be sold 
Fur that which worketh all things to it, gold. 

BsM Jomos. 

" The course of justice roust not be delayed, although it be- 
the Sabbath," said the Protector; and, having liastily ascer* 
tained that his officer had arrived at Cecil Place in time to 
prevent the intended marriage, he immediately ordered that 
Colcmel Jones and Sur Wilkaott Burrell should be at once 
ushered into his presence. At the same time he despatched 
one of liis pages to command the attendance of Manasseh Ben 
Israel. 

When the Knight entered, he was received by Cromwell 
will his usual show of courtesy. He appeared, hawever, widi 
a downcast look, hisliands folded over his bosomrand his mind 
made up to the approaching contest with one whom he well 
knew to be as profound and accomplished a dissimulator a» 
himself, when dissimulation was the weapon wherewith he 
designed to fight. 

Sir Willmott briefiy apologized for his travel-worn and 
soiled habiliments, and displayed a due portion of surprise and 
indignation at being torn from his bride in the midst of the 
tnarriage cer^nony. The Jew trembled with agitation, and 
would have interrupted the Protector's more slow, but, not less 
sure proceedings, had he not been prevented by a timely check 
from Cromwell, who bent his brow towards him with a peeo* 
liar and warning expression.. 

<' It cannot be sui^)osed. Sir Willmott,'*^ he observed, in a 
calmi and even friendly tone, ^ but tliat I regret excee^ngly 
being compelled to trouble yon in this manner, and at such t 
time. You will be made aware that I have been called upon 
to- perform a double duty ; first, to my worthjr and excellent 
friend Manasseh Ben Israel, with the nature or whose sospr 
eions (it maketfa* a Christian soul shudder to think upon it) 
you are already acquainted— end next, to the lady who 
about to become your wife. Her Highness has long and 
loved her; and she is, moreover, somewhat related, (all' 
only aflec the Episcopaliaa fiishion, t& my moat beloved 
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!r. I was, therefore, bound to have especial care concerning 
le maiden's bridal." 

" The Lady Frances Cromwell could have infcnmed your 
lighness that Mistress Constantia was, of her own free will, 
. parly to the ceremony*" 

" I do not dispute it. Now, our business is to satisfy the 
nind of our friend here, as to your alleged conduct towards 
lis only child. It is a noble matter in our laws, and one that 
we may well be proud of, that, by God's blessing, every man 
is considered innocent until he be proven guilty. The Lord 
forbid that I should lay aught of sin unta your charge ! — ^you, 
^'ho have appeared at all times a sure and a safe prop unto 
our Commonwealth. Doubtless you saw the Lady — Zillah: 
9&y you not, worthy Rabbi, that the maiden's name was Zil* 
khr 

"Even so," replied the Jew, with a bitter sigh; "she was 
nwned after her mother." 

"You, doubtless, saw her, and, struck by her beauty, which 
we hear was most nvarvellous, paid her mere courtesy than 
Was quite fitting in a betrothed man. But Satan lays many 
snares for the unwary, a«d beauty is a peril that few men at 
together escape. Verily, it is of the evil one. But there are 
excuses ; at least there may be excuses, especially in such a 
hod as France, where temptation assumes every seducing 
^om ; and a young woman, like this lady, might have been 
easily led to believe your courtliness to be that of the heart, 
wherBas it was only that of the manner." 

The Rabbi stood aghast, his friend Cromwell talked in a 
tone 60 much more moderate than he had expected — he knew 
Bot what to think. Even Burrell,. who had anticipated a thun- 
def^torm, was deceived by the calm ; and, after considering a 
oooment that the Protector would not speak them if he had 
^ly received any communication from Hugh Dalton, re- 
plied, breathing freely for the first time since he received the 
sandate to appear at Hampton court,^ 

" It is possible she might have been led to such belief, — 
tbougfa, as I have before assured her father, I had no intention 
80 to mislead his daughter. It is very hard to be suspend of 
a crime 80 base; and " ^ 

** But innocence wears a robe of such pure light," inter* 
mpted the Protector, '* that it will shme in the darkest night, 
as yours will, if you are innocent. Know you how the fair 
Jewess became possessed of this picture 1 Nay, I should he- 
aitate to think harshly of you, even if you had given it to her, 
which you might have done in pure friendliness, although the 
worlA — ^it is a harsh and ill-judging worlds-might condemn 
fOtt on Buch ground. But we have ouiBelves su&red 00 much. 
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fiom its wrong jodgment, as to have learned mercy towanis 
others. fViendship, excellent, right, true friendship, may ex- 
ist between man and woman in our advanced — ay, and in oar 
yoong years. Why should it not? Or, as the picture is of 
ezceUeut painting, and the young lady, it would seem, de«ied 
accomplishment in that useless art, you might have lent it her 
as a study— or— -" 

** I certainly did not give it," replied Burrell ; " but I have 
some idea of having lent it, with sundry Flemish drawinga — 
Your Highness may remember that several gentlemen, at- 
tached to the embassy at Paris, came away ^tily. I was 
one of those.'' 

Hereupon the Rabbi would have spoken, for be remcm- 
pered how Sir Willmott had told him that the picture was not 
his; but the Protector again stayed him, seeking to entangle 
Burrell in a web of his own weaving. 

" You visited Ihe lady frequently 1" 

'* Not very frequently. I told Manasseh Ben Israel, when 
first he injured me by ibis most unjust suspicion, that I did not 
often see. her, and when I did, it was to ascertain if there were 
any letters she desired to transmit to England." 

" Not from the carnal desire of paying her homage?" 

" How could your Highness suppose it wasi" 

" You but now confessed she might sd have interpreted your 
civilities. But — know you aught (2* one Hugh Daltcm — a free* 
trader]" 

" Know — know — know, your Highness? I know him for a 
most keen villain !" replied the Master of Burrell warmly. 

" Indeed! — But you scorned not to employ him." 

Burrell was silent; for, though he had journeyed full fifty 
miles, he had not been able to form any plad of defence, if 
Cromwell should really be aware of the arrangements enteied 
into in the cavern of the Gull'« Nest Crag. Such he new 
dreaded was the feet, not only from the appearance of a paper 
the Protector drew forth, but from the fact that the seeming 
calmness was fading from his brow. All that remained. was 
stoutly to deny its being in his hand- writing: it was a case 
that^esse could in no way^ serve. 

" Hti your Highness mean that I employed this man 1" he 
said at last, with a clever mingling of astonishment and inno- 
cence in his voice and mann€;r. 

• During a brief pause that followed, the eye of CromweD 
was, as it were, nailed iipon his countenance. 

" I do mean. Sir Willmott Burrell, that you scorned not to 
employ this man. — ^Bjiow you this hand-writing ?" 

Sir Willmott's worst fears were confirmed. 

*' Permit me," he said, glancing over the document ; tbes^ 
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looking from it with most marvellous coolness, he raised his 

ey^, eicclaiming, " Sir, there is a plot for my destruction ! 

This hand-writing is so well feigned, that I could have sworn 

it my own, had I not known the total impossibility tlmt it 

could so be !" 
*' I have seen your hand-writing before : — write now, sir." 
Burrell obeyed — ^took the pen in his hand, and Cromwell 

noted that it trembled mucii. 

" Sir Willmott, I believe you in general place your paper 

straight" 

" Please your Highness, I do ; but I am not cool— not col- 
lected enough to act as calmly as at my own table. The 
knowledge in whose presence I sit, might agitate stronger 
nerves than mine. Behold, sir, the villain counterfeited wSl ; 
the W is exact, even in the small hair-stroke — the tt's are 
crossed at the same distance, and the Wb are of the height of 
mine :— * most villanous, but most excellent counterfeit !" 

" Which 1" inquired the Protector : " which mean ye is the 

counter^it— -the writing or the writer] Without there ! — 

Call in Robin Hays. Sir Willmott Burrell, Sir Willmott Bur- 
rell ! the Lord deliver me from such as thou art l" he conti- 
nued, swelling and chafing himself into anger, ' pricking the 
sides of his intent,' that so he might overwhelm the dastard 
Eiii^ht. ** We doubted, sir, at first, but we doubt no longer. 
Sir, you have robbed that old man c^his daughter ! You have, 
by so doing, perjured your own soul, and brought most foul 
dishonour upon England, i once heard you talk of patriotism r 
a true patriot loves his country too well to commit a disho- 
nourable action ! Sir, I have learned that you were married 
to the Jewish girl." • 

" Please your Highness," interrupted Mariasseh at lengthy 
'* I do not wish the marriage: if there be, as we suppoee, a 
marriage, I wish it not kept; I oidy want my wretched and 
deluded child." 

** Your pardon, good ^abbi. I am Protector of the rights, 
and not the fantasies, (^ those who inhabit England, and I hold 
no sinecure. You may well turn pale, Master of Burrell ! — O 
Lord! that such should dwell in the tents of Judah!-^hat 
such should remain sound in life and limb, blessed with cflbeit 
and fleshly comforts! — that such reptiles should erawl among 
U9— -be fed by the same fodd, warmed by the same sun, as just 
men ! No, no, Manasseh ; if there has been a marriage, as 
sure as the Almighty governs heaven, it shall be kept ! Nay, 
Sir Willmott. Burrell, never dare to knit your brows. Justice, 
sir, justice to the uttermost, is what I desire in this country ! 
Dost remember the fate of Dcm Pantaleon Sa, the Portugal 
ambassador's brother-^a Knight of Malta, and a person emi^ 
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nent in many great actions ? Dost remember him, I say — 
that he died the death of a murderer, according to the Scrip- 
ture, * he that sheddeth man^s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed.' Justice shall be satisfied! — ^Not that I seek to confound 
you without a hearing. But here comes one, once a retainer 
of your own, who can point out where the lady is." 

Robin Hays, little conscious of the fate that had befallen 
Barbara, entered with much alacrity, for he was glad of any 
thing that afforded him change of place. 

" What, Robin Hays ! said Burrell. " Methinks your Hig^ 
ness has assembled most creditable witnesses against me— -^ 
Jew, and a thing like that !" 

No sneering, sir. — This person asserts that Zillah Ben Is- 
rael came over in the Fire-fly." 

" Ah ! with Huffh Dalton," said Sir Wilhnott, thrown off 
his guard at what ne conceived the Skipper^s utt^r fiiithless- 
ness ; then muttering, " I thought " 

'* No matter what. Methin& this confirms the document 
jrou denied," observed the Protector, whose rage had some- 
what subsided. " No not with Hugh Dalton, as you imagine, 
Sir Willmott, but with a man of the name of Jeromio, anitidian. 
The description answers in every respect — ^the dark eye, the 
black hair, the sallow aspect— alL" 

" Indeed !" said Colonel Jones, who had been present dniing 
the examination, leaning against one of the window-frames, 
and taking much note of all that passed. ** Indeed ! then doth 
the Lord work marvellously, and wonderful is his name ! fi>r it 
was to all appearance a foreign woman, or rather fiend— one 
with a pale cheek and jetty locks, who interrupted the htM. 
at Cecil Place, and slew the fair young 'maid tiiat waited on 
Mistress Cecil!" 

" Why told ye not this before 1" inquired Cromwell, hastily, 
while the Rabbi advanced towards the soldier with great 
eagerness as the Protector spoke. But there was another 
whose blood ran icy cold as the words jof Colonel Jones were 
uttered. He stood for a moment as if suddenly smitten 
with some cruel malady, the next touch of which would be 
dea^; then he pushed boldly past Sir Willmott, and grasping 
the^ldier's arm, said in a broken husky voice, " In God's 
name, who was slain 1" 

" A modest-looking maid, whom £hey called Barbara,— yes, 
Barbara was the name." 

Robin spoke not again, nor did he move from the Colonel^ 
side, though his hand relaxed its grasp: he sto^ and looked 
like a creature to whom the grave had refused rest — a beii^ 
whose breath and blood were frozen and congealed, at the m> 
ment when life and its energies were most needed ; strong paa^ 
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won, powerful feeling were upon his countenance, and re- 
XDAined there as if the spell of some magician had converted 
liim to stone. The effect which this scene produced upon the 
Protector was evidence that he had a heart where the milk of 
^man kindness flowed, and must once have flowed abundantly, 
liowever circumstances might have chilled its generous source. 
Deeply anxious as he was as to the result of the investigation, 
niming full tilt at the difficulty he encountered, having the 
means of overwhelming the Master of Burrell within his reach, 
liegufiered the Jew to continue a series of questions to Colonel 
Jones, while he spoke to Robin — soothing and caressing him 
as a &Uier would have soothed and caressed an afflicted child. 
But this unbending of his sterner nature was lost upon the un- 
happy Ranger; he could not have replied if he would; all his 
fiiculties were suspended, and he remained in silence and with- 
out motion, unconscious of the Protector's condescending kind- 
negs. 
** 'Tis ever thus," ejaculated Oliver, looking upon the sad 
. figure now hy his side. " 'Tis ever thus ; there never was a 
1 Qoble heart but the blight fell on it ; doubtless he loved the 
maid: the Lord be. with us ! He is seized — pray the Almighty 
Dot for death." He struck his dagger on d hand-bell that lay 
^pon the table, ordered that his own surgeon should attenu 
Robin with all due speed, and then walked kindly by his side 
to the opened door, where he delivered him to a favourite at- 
tendant Those in the ante-room who had witnessed Crom- 
well's gentleness to Robin Hays were profuse in their ofiers ot 
ssBistance to one, whom, but a little while before, they had 
j^ted at and insulted. Courtiers are as rife in republics as in 
king-govenied countries. Your sycophants bow to the power, 
8nd not to the person. Dress but a dog in royal robes, and call 
him Emperor— Protector — King, and thousands will rejoice 
loudly if he but wag his tail. 

Cromwell returned to his investigation, and interspersed his 
questionings with much bitterness of remark — the more so as 
oe feared his chain of evidence was in some degree incomplete, 
although no moral doubt could remain on the mind of any per- 
son as to the Master of Burrell's guilt. Colonel Jones fiyled 
flot to show how anxious Sir Willmott had been that Zulah 
sbould escape, and the Rabbi's agitation bordered on madness 
when he contemplated the new crime into which his wretched 
daughter had been led. 

"Brand me as you please ; think of me in your good judg- 
ment as you will. I am a free man ; free to go as to come ; 
and as your Highness cannot detain me on legal grounds, I am 
at liberty to depart" 
Sn: WiUmott had scarcely finished the eentence, when 
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Gracious Meanwell, having first knocked, and received per- 
mission to enter, advanced with a small and peculiar-looking 
packet in his hand ; it was composed of slips of parchment, and 
the direction was in printed, not written letters. 

"I crave your Highness's pardon; but a sailor-like hd 
brought this to the great gate, and would take no denial, but 
that it should be given immediately to your Highness, saying 
that he found it hanging in some out-o-the way place, betwixt 
heaven and earth, far off in the Isle of Shepey, and seeing 
that it was directed to your Highness, he came straightway to 
deliver it; he prevailed on the porters to forward it up, which 
they did, knowing that your Highness wishes nothing of the 
sort to be kept back." 

While Meanwell spoke, Cromwell was undoing or rather 
tearing open the parcel ; and the man was about to withdraw 
with all the court observance which the Protector would not 
lack. 

" The manifestation of the Lord ! The manifestation of his 
righteous judgments ! His ways are clear in Israel, and mighty 
is his name ! — ^Look here, Colonel Jones ; my worthy firieod 
Manasseh Ben Israel behold ! Is it not wonderful ! Gracious 
Jleanwell, see that the bearer of this be well cared fcr, but 
safely kept We will speak with him ourselves. Of a truth 
it is wonderful I" 

Such were the words of Cromwell as he scanned, with a 
rapid but scrutinizing glance, each of the several papers con- 
tained in the parcel ; — first, a certificate of marriage between 
Sir Wiilmott Burrell and Zillah Ben Israel, as performed by 
one Samuel Verdaie a monk residing at the Benedictine Fria- 
ry jn the "Faubourg St Antoine," at Paris— next, many let- 
ters from the said Sir Wiilmott Burrell to the Jewess — and 
lastly, a love document given before their marriage, wherein 
he pledged himself to marry Zillah, and to use his influence 
with Cromwell, (whom he facetiously tenned vieux gargon) 
to induce her Mher to pardon the undutiful step she was 
about to take. 

" This is also a counterfeit, Sir Wiilmott, I presume,** con- 
tinujBd the Protector, pointing to the document; "nor is this 
in your hand-writing — ^nor this — and this is not your seal — and 
there is no such person as Samuel Verdaie — ^nor such a place 
as the Benedictine Friary, or Paris, I suppose? What ! have 
.you lost the power of speech? Shame! shame! shame ! and 
tiie curse of shame fall upon you! It is such men as yon- 
such crimes as yours, that bring disgrace upon England. Sid 
will be the day for her, when she sinks in the estimation of 
the world as a moral nation. Behold her, a small speck in the 
immensity of the globe ; yet great is hejr name among the 
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kingdoms of the earth ! A Briton carries, or ought to carry, 
ten times the influence of any other man, because our power 
is over the mind, over the respect, over the veneration of man- 
kind. Go to, sir, you are no Englishman ! Behold, how ill 
' prosper your evil contrivances! Sir, I say again, you have 
robbed that old man of his daughter. — What say youP^* 

** It was to spare that old man's feelings I denied the act," 
said Sir Willmott, again rallying, yet wanting the courage 
that forms a respectable villain ; '* it was to spare him. But 
the marriage is naught! a Popish priest, a Protestant gentle- 
man, and an accursed Jewess ! I knew not your Highness 
would sanction such unholy rites. Besides, despite all this, 
the Lady Constantia will wed me yet" 

"By the holy heavens, she shall not!" exclaimed Cromwell, 
forgetting the Puritan Protector in the soldier, the' soberness 
of the age in the energy of the moment; then as suddenl3r add- 
ing, "The Lord forgive me! the Lord blot out mine iniquities! 
See what it is to have to do with sinners !" 

*• Shall not !" repeated Burrell, who was as much of the 
bully as the coward, and still trusted his cause to the know- 
ledge of Constantia's filial affection, and her readiness to 
sacrifice all for her father; " let the lady decide." 

''So be it; though I hardly think it — there must be some 
hidden motive. Yet no, Sir Willmott Burrell, I will not,— 
even if she wiU, I will it otherwise. Ah ! think ye to control 
mel Didst ever hear of one Cony? or of Ma3aiard Twisden, 
and Wyndham, his counsel? What if I imprison ye, Sir 
Willmott, till this Jewess be found, and compel ye to wed her 
again, even here in England ! What say ye now ?" 

" Would you have me wed a murderess?" inquired the vil- 
lain, in a calm tone. 

" My child is not that," said the heart-broken father, who 
had been examining the papers, with overpowering anxiety. 

"What! good Manasseh?" inquired Cromwell. 

" That which he did call her," replied the Jew. 

" There needs no farther parley. Colonel Jones, we will 
ourself accompany our worthy friend to the Isle of Shepey, 
and investigate more minutely this most unhappy business. 
You will take all requisite care of Sir Willmott Burrell, who 
;goes with us— willing or unwilling— Perhaps he would like 
to appeal from our decree? To-night we will set forth, so as 
to arrive at King'g-ferry before to-morrow's sunset; for we 
inust stay an hour at Whitehall, and say a word in passing to 
Colonel Liburne, at Eltham." 

" How does your Highness travel ?" 

"As befits- our state,'' replied the Protector. "Worthy 
Eabbi, be not cast down; all may yet be well.^ 

VOL. II. 9 . 
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** Your Highness is ever kind ; but justice is inflexible. My 
child! that which he called my child, rings in mine ear — 
pierces it! O Father Abraham! I knew not the curse that 
fell upon Israel until this day !" 

" All may yet be well, I say again," observed the Protector; 
" know ye not what was said by the prophet of old — ^the pro- 
phet of the Lord — 'Now tlius saith the Lord that created thee, 
O Jacob, and he that formed thee, O Israel, Fear not!* " 

**May I return and commune with your Highness?" craved 
Colonel Jones, as he escorted Burrell to the door — " there is 
much that I would mention, although this is the Lord's day." 

" Ay, certainly. — Gracious Meanwell ! I would speak with 
him who brought, this parcel." 

A lad was introduced; but he could tell nothing, except 
that passing along the crags of the Gull's Nest, (the Protector 
started at 5ie name,) he saw the packet dangling in the air; 
he pulled at it, and it came easilv away in his hand; and find- 
ing it directed to his Highness, he had been recommended to 
bring it forthwith — that he had ridden part of the way in can- 
pany with some who were coming as far as Gravesend, and 
had ' lifted him. He looked like what he was, part oyster- 
dredger, part smuggler. Cromwell saw nothing in him that 
would justify detention, and dismissed him with a liberal gra- 
tuity. 

" We shall solve the mysteries of this Gull's Nest Crag be- 
fore we leave the island," thought the Protector, and then 
proceeded to the almost hopeless task of comforting the hum- 
bled snd afflicted ** Master in Israel." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Wbere I, a prisoner chain'd, scarce freely draw 
The air, imprison'd also,. close and damp, 
«Unwliole8ome drauglit. 

But here I feel amends, 
The breath of Heaven fresh blowing, pure and sweet. 
With day-spring born. 

MlLTOK. 

My readers will, doubtlesa, be more interested by visiting 
Robin Hays than in noting the preparations made and the or- 
der observed by the Protector for his intended journey. When 
Cromwell pat his state upon him, he did it with all dignity ; 
there was no sparing of expense, no scant of attendants, no 
lack of guards—boldly and bravely were his arrangements 
formed ; for he wisely knew that plainness and simplicity, al- 
though they may be understood and appreciated by the high- 
minded, are held in contempt by the low and the uneducated* 
because imagined to be within their own attainment Had 
Cincinnatus ruled in England, he would never have been fool- 
ish enough to abandon a kingdom for a ploughshare ; such an 
act would have been looked upon, at least by more than half 
the nation, as proceeding from weakness rather than from true 
strength of mind. The English, notwithstanding all their talk 
about equality, have not enthusiasm enough to understand or 
to feel the greatness that slights, and even scorns, magnifi- 
cence ! a gilded pageant wins their hearts ; and a title over- 
turns their understandings. We will here hazard the asser- 
tion, that if Cromwell had listened to a very powerful party, 
and had accepted, instead of having declined the name, while 
he possessed the station of a ** I&g," he would have con- 
quered all the obstacles by which he was surrounded, and have 
bequeathed a throne to his son, that, in all human probability, 
would have been continued in his family, even to our own day. 
We must leave this sentence, startlmg though it may be, without 
the arguments necessary to support it ; certain it is, however, 
that so thought the Protector himself, who considered that the 
people of England, like the Israelites of old, would never be at 
rest until they had " a king to rule over them." 

It would be a vain attempt to describe the sufferings of Ro- 
bio Ha^s, from the moment when the news of Barbam's death 
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fell upon him like a thunderbolt, and he quitted the presence 
of the Protector without the power of reply. He was sensi- 
ble of only one feeling— *wake to only one emotion — ^hia heart 
echoed but to one sensation— his eyes burned within their 
sockets— all things before him were confused; and there was 
but a single image present to his mind. As if in compassion 
to his personal deformity, nature had endowed him with a de- 
gree of sentiment and refinement perfectly at war with his 
habits and pursuits. But in his case, such compassion was, if 
we may so speak, cruelty. Had he been born to a higher sta- 
tiwi, it might have been a blessing— in his present^sphere it 
was a curse — a curse which the Ranger had felt most con- 
stantly and most acutely. He had been laughed at by such as 
Eoupall, who exulted in the possession of mere brute strength; 
and he had been sneered and scouted at by the giddy and the 
vain, who, dreading his sarcasms, repaid themselves by finding 
out his one vulnerable point, and probing it to the quick. Baj^ 
bara had stolen into his heart unconsciously, as a sweet and 
quiet stream insinuates itself through the bosom of some 
rugged mountain, softening and fertilizing so gently, that its 
influence is seen and acknowledgod, while its power is unac- 
counted for and its source unknown. The belief that the 
young Puritan entertained an affection for him, was a belief 
he hardly dared to cherish ; but there were times when he did 
cherish it; and it was at such times only that his turbulent 
and restless mind was enabled to find repose: then the mem^ 
ly of her kindness, her gentleness, her tenderness, would 
come upon him like sleep to the eyes of the weary — like a 
fresh well in a sandy desert, like a gentle spring after a stormy 
winter — in a word, like woman's love, where it is most h(^>ed, 
but last looked for. Whenever he indulged the idea of her 
afiectioD, he felt like one uplifted above the world — its base 
sorrows and still baser joys ; — earth had for him but one sound 
of comfort — ^it was the name of her he loved I but one promise 
cf happiness; and ftom her it was never for a moment se- 
vered— hope, love, faith, centred in her — she was his world, 
and, though his wandering employments might summon him 
elsewhere, it was in her presence alone that he relished, — ox 
even felt existence. At times, when the acidity of his nature 
forced him to distrust her smiles, and he upbraided her, though 
9he deserved it not, hours of penitence could not blot out 
from his own remembrance the act of weakness and injustice: 
l^e pondered upon it long after the gentle girl had forgottai 
tiiat ever an unkind word had passed between them. Beings of 
a gross and fettered nature cannot conceive of a love so pure 
as that which Barbara felt for the misshapen Robin — so per- 
fectly^ devoid of earthly ppssioui yet so faithful— so exalted^ 
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BO dei^oted — so engrossing ! She had looked so long on his de- 
formities, that she had ceased to perceive them; and often 
paused and wondered what people meant hy floating at his 
plainness. Bat the excellent and gentle girl was now to the 
un^Mtunate Ranger only as a dream of the past — vanished 
ih>m oflr the earth like a sweet perfume, or a sweeter melody, 
with the memory of which comes the knowledge that it can 
be eQJoyed no more. 

After he had been conveyed to another chamber, the phjrsi- 
cian ordered restoratives and immediate bleeding ; — ^but tune 
did more than the leech's art : and the first wish he formed, 
was, that he might once more wend his way to the Isle of 
Shepey, and gaze again, and for the last time, upon the form 
of her he loved. 

Once aroused from his torpor, the means of effecting his 
escape was the first thing he considered. He had been re- 
moved to one of the lower rooms, and his apartment could not 
be termed a prison, though the door was fastened on the outer 
side — for the window was not more than ten feet from the 
groand, and unbolted — it looked out into the ^rden, and the 
sentinel placed beside that portion of the buildmg had a larger 
range than was usually allotted to the palace guard. Robin 
soon observed that the lawn beneath was planted with rich 
clusters of young trees. The hour for evening prayer had ar- 
rived; so that the household would be most probably engaged, 
and the garden free from visiters. He looked from the win- 
dow — it was one of the loveliest days of summer—- a day that 
at any other time he would have welcomed with all the en- 
thusiasm of a true lover of nature ; so warm the air, so sweet 
the flowers, so silently flitted the small insects, as if dreading 
to disturb the repose of the sunbeams that slept on the green 
turf. Nothing could be more unlike the vicinity of a court; 
the very sentry seemed to treat it as hallowed ground— his 
step was scf^rcely heard along the soft grass. ^ 

* Robin did not attempt to assume any disguise. ^ 

•' I shall walk boldly when I get out of tlie garden," he 
thought, "and, if I- am taken before Cromwell, I will say why 
I desire libertv ; I only wish to see her once more, and then 
farewell to all ! the red cross against my name, in Oliver's 
dark book, may be dyed still redder — in my heart's blood!" 

Although his arm was stiff from the bleeding he had under- 
gone but an hour before, he watched till the soldier's back was 
turned, and dropped from' the window. He had scarely time 
to conceal himself beneath a row of evergreens when the sen- 
tinel turned on his path. Robin crept on, from tuft to tufl — 
now under the cduulow of a tree— now under that of a tarret. 

9* 
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vntil he found himself close to a high wall which flanked the 
side next the river; and then he hecame sorely perplexed as 
to the method of his farther escape. To the right was a gate 
which, from its position, he judged, led into one of the outer 
courts, and, notwithstanding his first resolve o£ braving his 
way, habit and consideration induced him to prefer the track 
least frequented or attended with risk. At the extremity of 
the wall, where it turned at a right angle to aflford an opening 
for a gateway, grew an immense yew-tree, solitary and alone^ 
Hke some dark and malignant giant, stretching out its arms to 
battle with centuries and storms; softened by no shadow, — 
cheered by no sunbeam, enlivened by no diower, no herb ox 
flower flourished beneath its ban, but there it towered, like the 
spirit of evil in a smiling world. The wall, too, was over- 
grown with ivy — the broad ivy, whose spreading leaves hide 
every little stem that clasps the bosom of the hard stone, and, 
with most cunning wisdom, extracts sustenance from all its 
touches. Robin's keen eye scanned well every nook and cor- 
ner, and he then mounted the tree, conceiving he might, with 
little difficulty, descend on the other side, as he perceived that 
the branches bent over the wall. He had hardly reached 
midway, when a voice, whose tones he well remembered, fell 
upon his ear, and for a moment called back his thoughts from 
their sad and dfstant wanderings. He paused — the sound was J 
not from the garden, nor the roof: After much scrutiny, he ^ 
discovered a small aperture, of about a foot square, that was, 
originally, a window, but latterly had been choked by the mat- 
led ivy which overspread its bars. The voice was as of one 
who has tasted the weariness of life, and would fain put away 
the cup that was all bitterness. It sung, but the song was 
more a murmur than a lay, sorrowful as the winter's wind that 
roams through the long and clustering grass in some old 
churchyard, telling 

^ ** Of blighted hopes and prospects shaded. 

Of buried hopes remembered well, 
Of ardour quench'd, and honour faded.** 

With a trembling hand the Ranger sought to disentangle 
tiie ivy; but this he found it almost impossible to effect, in con- 
sequence of the pain arising from his left arm whenever be 
dung himself by it. At length he in some degree succeeded; 
but could see nothing, except that light came up fitmi a 
chamber, which, he believed, must be lighted fi^m beneath, 
though the window did not look into the garden. T%e 
voice still continued; it was one of the songs of Provence 
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t was sung — ^the wail of a yoang girl over the body of her 
id lover, the burden of which was that of the Psumiat dT 

i, 

" I ^all go to thee» 
But thou canst never come to me.'* 

There was no poetry in the son^^ but the sentiment touched 
t^e heart of the afflicted Robin. His breast heaved and heaved, 
like the swell of the troubled sea, and then tears burst in 
torrents from his eyes, and relieved his burning and dizzy 
brain. 

** I never thought to have wept again," he said, ** and I bless 
God for the ease it gives me ; yet why should I bless that which 
has cursed me I" And again his heart returned to its bitter- 
ness; the hand that had so often attuned it to gentleness, was 
cold— cold in death. Alas! resignation is the most difficult 
lesson in the Christian code ; few there are who learn it to 
perfection — it requires a long and a raelancholy apprenticeship! 
Afifain he endeavoured to withdraw the ivy, and once ven- 
tured to speak; but he dreaded to raise his voice. "At all 
events," thought Robin, " I will send him a token !" and, ex- 
tending his hand, he dropped the paper containing the lock of 
hair which had been given him by the blithe landlady of the 
Oliver's Head. The ringlet was received, for on the instant 
the singing ceased, and presently Walter De Guerre called 
aloud, "In the name of God who sends me this]" 

Bitterly did Robin regret that he was totally unprovided 
with pencil, tablets, or aught that could convey intelligence to 
Walter. At another time his active genius would have found 
some means of communication, but his faculties were only half 
alive, and he could but regret and listen. It would appear, 
however, that, as Walter spoke, he was interrupted by some 
CHie entering his chamber, for his voice suddenly'ceased, and 
though Robin heard it again, it was in converse with anothei^ 
He listened attentively for some time, but could catch nothing 
of the subject upon which they spoke. 

As suddenly as the interview had commenced, so suddenly 
did it terminate ; for, though Robin threw pieces of stick anc 
fragments of mortar into the aperture, to intimate that he con 
tinned there, no answering signal was returned. The ever 
ing was drawing on, and persons passed and repassed beneal 
the tree — sonoe of them with hurried, some with slower step 
at last the self-same page with whom he had jested rush 
forward in company with the sentinel, and Robin heard h 
say — 

" I tell you, his Highness will wait no forms ; he comma 
ed you instantly to come to him. It ia impossible that a 
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could fall from that window without your seeing it, unlesB yoB 
were asleep oo your post" 

"I had no caution about the window, master; and, at all 
events, nothing, I am sure, could pass from it, except a spiriC 
replied the soldier. 

Immediately after the guard passed for the purpose of re- 
placing the sentinel; and about half an hour afterwards, there 
was a Dusde in the courts, the trampling of brave steeds, and 
the rolling of carriage wheels; then the braying trumpet sound- 
ed " to horse !" and soon the noise of much and stately pageantry 
was lost in the distance. Robin Hays cared not to move until 
the palace was more at rest; but his meditations were conti- 
nually disturbed by the passers-by. Had he been disposed to 
listen or pay any attention to those who came and went, he 
could have heard and seen things, from which much that was 
bitter and much that was sweet might have been gathered. 
He might have observed that a plain coat or a simple hood 
changes not the nature of those who wear it; yet, on the other 
hand, he would have noted that the plain coat and simple hood 
preserve from outward vice, however the inward thoughts may 
triumph. But the watchful lynx-eyed Ranger was changed, 
sorely, sadly changed; in four brief hours he had lived more 
than treble the number of years. He patiently lingered, till 
the shades of evening closed, to effect an escape, that had now 
become more easy, inasmuch as the inmates of the palace had 
nearly all retired to their apartments. Through the agency 
of the yew-tree, he arrived at the highest portion of the wall, 
and looking over, perceived that a roof descended from the 
large coping-stones on which he stood, in a slanting manner, 
and that the building communicated by an arched covering to 
the palace: the Thames was not distant from the base of the 
building more than sixty yards, so that once down, his escape 
was certain. Watching the movements of a sentry, posted at 
some little distance from the gate, he slid along the roof, 
#tretching himself at full length, and without any farther mis- 
hap crawled to the river's brink, plunged in, and arrived at the 
Surrey-side of the silver Thames in perfect safety. He resolved 
to cross the country to Bromley with as little delay as possible, 
inasmuch as he had friends there who would hasten his jour- 
ney ; and as concealment was no longer needed, he thought 
that a good steed would be most valuable; he, therefore, availed 
himself of one who was enjoying its evening meal quietly 
among the Surrey-hills; for the credit of his honesty, however, 
it is fair to record he noted the place, so that one of his agents 
could restore the animal in the course of the following night 
By this manoeuvre, and urging its utmost speed, together with 
tie aasistance he received aX SxomleyvBx)bin arrived at King's 
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ferry before the morning was fiir advanced. He did not now, 
as on former occasions, cross the Swale to Elmley or Harty, 
with a view to avoid observation, bat threw himself into the 
boat of Jabez Tippet, the ferryman to whom, as it may be sup- 
posed, he was well known. 

Jabez carried about him all the external distinctions of Pu- 
ritanism — a cropped head — a downcast eye — a measured step, 
and a stock of sighs and religious exclamations. There was 
one maxim that found a ready response within his bosom. *' He 
was all things to all men ;" could aid a smuggler, drink with 
a Cavalier, pray with a Roundhead. He was, moreover, a tall, 
powerful man— one who, if he found it fitting, could enforce a 
holy argument with a carnal weapon; cutting a man^s throat, 
while 1^ exclaimed, ** It is the Lord's will ! it is the Lord's 
will !" There was nothing peculiar in his dress, except a 
huge pair of loose boots, of the thickest untanned leather, that 
reached considerably above his knees, and from frequent im- 
mersion in the tide had assumed a deep brown hue. His hat 
was conical, and only distinguished by a small dirk glittering 
in the band, which he carried there as a place of safety from 
contact with the sea-water. 

" My gay Ranger travelling in open day, when there is such 
wild news abroad!" he said.. 

Robin made no reply ; and Jabez, who was pulling at the 
huge cable, which th^n, as well as now, towed the boatA 
across, stopped and looked at him. 

" My bonny Robin, what ails ye, man? Has been cheated 
by the excise, or plundered by the Roundheads, or does the 
strange trouble they say has come upon Hugh Dalton afiect ye 
so much 1" 

Robin turned his head away; his grief was too deep to covet 
witnesses. 

" There's a guard of Ironsides at Cecil Place by this time,'* 
continued the man, who began to think that Rabin was re- 
lapsing into one of his taciturn fits, "and Noll hunself on the 
road, which I heard, not an hour past, from two soldiers, who 
have been sent on with his own physician to Sir Robert, who's 
gone mad as a March hare; and they do say that his Highness 
has a plwi of his own to destroy all free trade on the island for 
ever; but I'm thinking Hugh has scented it, and is far enough 
off by this time." 

Robin looked inquiringly into the man'a ikoe, but did ^ot 
((peak. 

**Some time or other, master," continued the ferryman, 
whose boat now touched the strand, "you^U mav be condescend 
to unriddle me bow Dalton could We a dai;^nter brou^ xx^ 
hy " 
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Robin Hays did not wait for the conclusion of the sentencey 
but sprang right <m the land, with the air of a man bereft of 
reason, confirming Jabez in the idea that he was again labour- 
ing under his old infirmity. 

The Ranger took not the direct road to Minster, which he 
ought to have passed on his way to the Gull's Nest, where he 
resolved to ascertain if Barbara's body was at Cecil Place; bat 
after crossing the downs, that were brightening in the summer's 
sun and alive with multitudes, of sheep, wound round the base 
of the hill on wliich the mansion stood, and as its mixture of 
ancient and modern architecture became developed, he paused 
to look upon a spot so endeared by many affectionate recollec- 
tions. The trees that encircled the fairy ring were conspicuous 
for their height and beauty of colour ; there too was the case- 
ment-window which he had so often watched, knowing that 
Barbara must pass it in her morning and evening attendance on 
her lady ; there peeping from beneath a turret, the lattice ad- 
mitting light to Barbara's own little chamber; there, the window 
of Constantia's sitting-room; there — ^But he could gaze no 
longer, his heart sickened within him, and covering his face 
with his hands, he rushed into a narrow glen that skirted the 
hilWde and was completely overshadow^ by trees, whose un- 
pruned branches were matted and twined together in most fan- 
tastic and impervious underwood. He pursued this track, 
with which he was well acquainted, as leading directly to the 
back entrance, where he more than once resolved to inquire 
where Barbara's remains were placed ; but he had scarcely 
proceeded a dozen yards towards the house, when his attention 
was excited by a sudden and loud rustling amongst the bushes; 
and on looking towards the spot, he saw first one and then 
another raven mount in the air, uttering, at short intervals, the 
peculiar dull and complaining cry of rapacious birds when 
frightened from their prey. The creatures evidently meditated 
another descent, for, instead of betaking themselves to the 
neighbouring trees, they circled round and round in the air, 
now higher, now lower, mingling their monotonous notes with 
an occasional scream — thus inharmoniously disturbing the 
sweet solitude by their unholy orgies. In the mean time, the 
rustling beneath was renewed, and then as suddenly ceased; 
but the birds, instead of descending, whirled still higher, as if 
the object they had sought was for a time hidden nx>m their 
sight The Ranger proceeded more cautiously than bdbre, 
and peering into the bushes, descried one whom he immediate" 
Ij recognised as Jack Roupall, unfastening something of cod- 
siderable bulk that was contained in a handkerchief, and bid 
apparently lain there for some days, as the grass fin>m which it 
bad been taken was completely levelled by its presBUi«« 
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RoupalPs ears were i^early as quick as those of Robin, and an 
exclamation of recognition escaped his lips as he turned round 
to where the Ranger stood. 

'* Ah ! our little Ranger," said the man, extending his rough 
handy " it charms me to see you! I feared you were nabbed 
somehow, for I knew you'd be cursedly down in the feathers 
from what the whole island is talking of. — ^Hast seen the 
Skipper 1" 

"Where is her 

" That's exactly what I want to know ; but no one has seen 
him, that I hear of, since he seized the poor girl, dead as she 
was, and carried her through the midst of the soldiers, who had 
too much fear or too much nature in 'em to touch him, — I don't 
know which it was. I'm thinking he's odT to the Fire-fly, for 
he said he'd bury her in the sea;— or hid maybe, in some o' the 
holes at the GuU's Nest — holes only known to a few of the sly 
sort, not to us strappers." 

" Good God !" exclaimed Robia. 

"Ah! you may well say, good God," said Roupall, putting 
on a look of great sagacity, "forl'm come to the determination 
that there's much need of a good God in the world to circum- 
vent man's wickedness. Why, look ye here now, if here isn't 
the head of that infernal Italian, Jeromio ! and what I'm puz- 
zled at is, that, first, it's wrapped in a napkin which I swear is 
one of them Holland ones I had o' the Skipper, and which he 
swore I could have made more of, had I took them on to Lou- 
don, instead of tiffing them at Maidstone; and this, outside it, 
is Sir Willmott Burrell's — there's the crest broidered in goold: 
— ^it's the finest cambric too," he added, relievmg the muslin 
of its disgusting burden, and folding it with care, " and 'tis a 
pity it should be wasted on filthy flesh; so I'll take care of it — 
-—ah ! ah ! And the napkin's a good one : it's sinful to spoil 
any thing God sends — ah ! ah ! The fellow used to wear ear- 
rings too," he continued, stooping over the festering head while 
the ravens, whose appetites had increased when they saw the 
covering entirely removed, flapped the topmost branches of the 
trees with their wings in their circling, and screamed more 
vigorously than before. 

"How came it — ^how happened itl" inquired Robin, perfect- 
ly aroused to the horror of the scene, to which Roupall appear- 
ed quite indiflTerent 

"I know no more than you," replied the good-humoured 
ruflum, holding up a jewelled ear-ring between his fingers— 
" I know no more than vou; — Gad, that's fit for any lady's ear 
in Kent ! — Only I heara it was believed among the sharks 
that my friend Sir Willmott excited a mutiny abcxurd the Fire- 
fly, which this fellow, now without a head, headed — and so, ye 
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understand, lost his head, as the Skipper's punishment for mu- 
tiny. How came it here — ^where it may stay — ^I know not 
There, Robin, there are a pair of rings fit for a queen: maybe, 
you'll buy them ; they're honestly worth two dollars. Well, 
you would have bought 'em if she'd ha' lived." 

'*Me! — ^her!" exclaimed Robin, closing his teeth, and 
glaring on Jack Roupall with fiendish fierceness. 

"Keep oflf!" ejaculated Roupall, securing the ear-rings, and 
placing himself in a posture of defence — " Keep oflf ! I know 
ye of old, Robin Hays, with your griping fingers and strong 
palms ! Never quarrel with a man because he doesn't under- 
stand ye'r delicacies, which are things each makes in his own 
mind, so that no one else can taste 'em. L meant no barm; 
only, mark ye, ye sha'n't throttle me for nothing the next go; 
so keep oflf; and I'm o^ for sides o' fiesh and sides o' iron are 
astir up there ; so this is no place for me. I shall be ofi^ and 
join King Charlie : he's much in want of strong hands, I hear, 
and who knows but the time is coming when ^the king shall 
enjoy his own a^in?' " 

" Do but bury that /'* said Robin : ** I would stay and do iti 
but that I must to the Nest at once," 

" No, no," replied Roupall, striding away in an opposite di- 
rection; "let it stay where it is, to poison ravens and the 
carrion-birds. It is fitting food for them. They had nobler 
banquets at Naseby and at Marston." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Down, stormy Passions, down ; no more 
Jjet your rude waves invade the sbore 
Wbere bhishing Reason sits, and bides 

Her from tbe Airy of your tides. 

* » . 4r « * « 

Fall, easy Patience, fall like rest, 

Wlaere soft spells cbarm a troubled breast. 

Hbk&t Kimo. ' 

Wk believe thai even those who are anxious to learn if the 
Protector travelled in safety to his place of destination, and 
what he did when he arrived there, will scarcely marmur at 
the delay which a brief visit to Constantia Cecil will necessa^ 
rily occasion. 

We must not leave her alone in her sonow, which, of a 
trath, was hard to bear. A temporary respite had been afibrded 
her by the terrible events of the evening; it was, however, a 
respite tllat was likely, in her case, only to brin^ about a more 
£ital termination. What was to prevent Sir Willmott Burrell 
from branding her father-^fVom publishing his crime, now 
that he was to receive no benefit* by the terrible secret of 
which he had become possessed? Although she might be 
preserved from the dreadful and dreaded doom of marrying a 
man she could neither regard nor respect, it was equally cer- 
tain that an eternal barrier existed between her and the only 
one she loved — a barrier which not even the power of Crom- 
well could break. down or remove. It has been said, and said 
truly, '* that there are few things reaaon can discover with so 
much certainty and ease as its own deficiency." Constantia 
was a reasoning being, and she appeared ever placid in situar 
ticms where her fine mind was overwhelmed by a painful train 
of circumstances over which she had no control: the sins for 
which she suffered were not of her own committing. 

She had often gloried in days past at the prospect of &me-^ 
the honest, upright fame which appeared the guiding princi- 
ple that influent her fiither's actionsi when the seekmg after 
glory seemed to her as a ferment thrown into his blood to work 
it up to action ; and though she sometimes apprehended that 
he used his wUl with his right hand and his reason with his 
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left, she never imagined the poeeibility that his pomp was faf' 
nished by injustice and his wealth dyed in blood. It was, in 
truth, a fearful knowledge she had acquired — ^a knowledge she 
could not communicate, and upon which she could never take 
advice. Her misery was to be endured not only witli patience, 
but in secret and without complaint. That destiny was indeed 
severe which compelled her to anticipate a meeting \viih Wal- 
ter as the greatest evil which could be&ll her ; yet ardently 
did her soul yearn to know his fate. She sat by her father on 
the first night of his affliction, and on the long, long day that 
followed, guarding him through his dreadful malady with tlie 
watchfulness of a most devoted child, and the skilfulness of a 
most wise physician. Almost every word he uttered was as a 
dagger to her heart ; yet she saw and knew the necessity that 
must soon exist for others to hear him speak, and shuddered at 
the thought. 

" God ! God ! have mercy on me !" she murmured, clasping 
her hands, as she looked upon his features, which, when it was 
nearly morning, had been tranquillized into forgetfulness — 
" God have mercy upon me — ^and upon him, pcor sleeper ? 

** Who sleeps 1" he exclaimed, starting from his couch — 
" He will not let me sleep ! — There ! Constance, Constance, 
the ship is under weigh — she spreads her white sails to the 
breeze, the ocean breeze — ^the breeze that will not cool my 
brow ! — And there — ^they drag him- from tlie hold 1 — Look how 
he struggles on the vessel'e deck! — Spare him! — Bftt no, do 
not spare him : if he returns, where* am I ? Hush ! did you 
heax that? — Hush ! hush ! hush !^^ He stretched liis hand, and 
bent his head in an attitude of deep attention ; then seizing 
her arm, repeated *' hush !*' until at last she again inquired 
what disturbed him. ^* 'Tis your mother, child; beard you not 
that she said I murdered you 1 Speak, Constantia, — ^yon are 
not dead! I did not murder you — speak! I fired no pistol, 
and you did not fall!'' The sleep slie had so unintentionally 
broken had been but of short continuance during those weaiy 
hours ; and the day was far advanced before she had leisure to 
bestow a moment's thought upon the probable turn that might 
be given to her future prospects by the ^sudden summons of 
Sir Willmott 9nrrell to Hampton Court But, upon which- 
ever side she turned, her destiny was dark, loweringf and fear- 
ful as the thunder-storm. How her heart fainted when the 
form of her favourite Barbara was present to her imaginatioii, 
as she last held it bleeding on her bosom ! How mysterioas 
was that deatli ! how tenrible ! She would have given worlds 
to look upon her but once more, for she could ill reconcile tte 
idea of that gentle girl's having a stormy sea-bed at her &- 
ther's hands— that rude, unhallowed man, the origin and natnre 
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m ^ whose influence over her own parent she now understood 
I ««tDowell. 

I , ^7 Frances Cromwell would have sdothed her affliction 
I «8d she known how to do so, but comfort cannot be spoken to 
f sorrow whose source is unknown. She entered her friend's 
i Watching-room, but could not prevail upon her to take either 
fepose or food ; and hoping to catch the earliest view of the 
pbysician, whose arrival she knew must be soon, she called 
one (Jf her women to attend her, and wandered up the hill to 
Minster, where the beautiful ruins of Sexburga's nunnery 
comrnanded so extensive a view of the efttire island, and a 
<Jonsiderable portion of the adjoining country. The day had 
fisen to one of unclouded beauty; the marshy coast of Essex 
^as cleared of its hovering fogs; and its green meadows 
stretched away in the distance, until they were lost in the 
clear blue sky. The southern part of the island, flat ai^l un- 
interesting as it is, looked gay and cheerful in the sun-light ; 
for every little lake mirrored the smiling heavens, and danced 
m diamond measures to the music of bee and bird. 
j The cliffi at East-Church towered away for nearly six miles, 
broken here and there by the falling of dome venerable crag, 
hurled, as it were, into the ocean by the giant hand of changing 
wure ; while, as a sentinel, the house at Gull's Nest Crag, 
niaintained its pre-eminence in front of the Northern Ocean. 
The two little islands of Elmley and Harty slept to the south- 
*8st, quietly and silently, like huge rush-nests floating on tfie 
^ters. Beyond East-Church the lofty front of the house of 
Sliurland reared its stone walls and stern embattlements, and 
looked proudly over its green hills and fertile valleys — while, 
« the eye wandered again to the south, it could discern the 
^n-ows, where many hundred Danes, in the turbulent tiroes 
^ong past, found quiet and a grave. 

Several large men-of-war, with reefed sails and floating 
P^nons, lay at the entrance of the Nore, while a still greater 
'dumber blotted the waters of the sluggish Med way; — still the 
^\n shone over all, and what is it that the sun does not deck 
^th a portion of its own cheerfulness and beauty ? 

"Mount up the tower, Maud," said Lady Frances, "the 
^^er of the old church ; it commands a grejjter range than I 
^^u see ; and tell me when any cross the ferry ; thy eyes, if 
not brighter, are quicker far than mine." 

*• Will ye'r Ladyship sit 7" replied the sapient waiting-maid ; 
" I'll spread my kirtle on this fragment of antiquity ; there, ye'r 
^yship can sit there free from any disturbance. I can see 
8s well from this high mound as from the castle, or church 
steeple, my Lady;»it is so hard to climb." 

" Maud, if you like not to mount, say so, and I will go my- 
selfl You are dainty, young ^listress." 
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• Maud obeyed instantly, though with sundry muttemgar 
which,* well ror her, her Lady heard not '; for the Lady Frances 
was somewhat shrewishly given, and could scold as if she bad 
not been a princess, the rank and bearing of which she was 
most anxious to assume, and carry as highly as the noblest 
bom in Europe. 

** See you aught?" she inquired, at last looking up to Mis* 
tress Maud, whose head, surmounted by its black hood, over- 
looking the parapet wall, showed very like a well-growB 
crow. 

^ A shepherd oft yonder hill, Lady, having his arm to a dog 
down in the dingle, and the beast is driving up the fold as if 
he were a man." 

Lady Frances bent over a tombstone near her and read the 
inscription. It described in quaint, but touching language, the 
death of a young woman, about her own age, the day before 
her intended bridaL There had been a white rose tree plajitr 
ed close to the rude monument, but its growth was impeded by 
a mass of long grass and wild herbage, so that there was but 
one rose on its branches, and that was discoloured by a foul 
canker, whose green body could be seen under the froth it 
cast around to conceal its misdeeds. Lady Frances took it 
out, destroyed it, and began pulling up^ the coarse weeds. 

*' Such a tomb as this I should have liked lor Barbara," she 
said aloud, sighing heavily as the words escaped her lipa 

"'She will not need it," replied a voice from under an oM 
archway, close beside where she sat 

Lady Prances started. 

"will you tell your friend, Mistress Cecil — ^" continued the 
same voice,-^Lady Frances could not see the speaker, al- 
though, as may be readily believed, she looked around her 
with an anxiety not divested of terror — " Will you tell your 
friend. Mistress Cecil, that old Mother Hays, ctf the Gull's 
Nest Crag, is dying, and that she has something to^communi- 
cate which it concerns her to know, and that the sooner she 
comes to the Gull's Nest the better ; for the woman's ^irit is 
only waiting to tell her secret, and go forth." 

" MethinSs," replied lady Frances, " that her own child— 
I know she haa^ne — would be a fitter depositary for her se* 
cret than a lady of gentle blood : But why come ye not forth? 
I hate all jugglery." 

"Her own child, Robin, is away, I catft tell where; and 
those who are not of gentle blood are as eager after secrets 
as other folk. Your father has had rare hunting after the 
Cavaliers and their secrets, though' his blood has more beer 
than Rhenish in it, to my thinking." • 

Xiadv Frances stamped her little foot with rage at the insult, 
and called, in no gentle tone, " Maud4 Maud !" then raising 
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lifer voice, which she imagined could be heard below, as the 
gtirden of Cecil Place joined the ruins of Minster, she shouted, 
in a way that would have done no discredit to any officer in tiie 
Commonwealth service, " Below there ! — ^turn out the guard, 
and encircle the ruins! 

'* Turn out the guard, and encircle the ruins !" mimicked 
the voice, which was evidently receding ; ** the little Round* 
head's in a passion ! — * Turn out the guard !' ah ! ah ! ah !" and. 
the laugh appeared to die away beneath her feet 

Maud had hastened down right jojrfully at the summons, 
and stood beside her mistress, whose temper had by no means 
cooled at the term " Roundhead,*' as applied to herself; and 
broke forth in good earnest, when noting a smile that elonga^ 
ted her woman s lip, as she said : 

*' Law t daisy me, my Lady ! I thought you were rpn away 
with, seeing I have just seen two ravens come out o' the glen 
— ^the Fox-glen, as we call it" 

" Run away with ! repeated Lady Frances, bridling ; " have 
the goodness to remember to whom it is you speak — woman-^ 
Here has been a — a— voice — ^Why turns not out that coward 
guard 1 we are too long peaceful, methinks, and need a stir to 
keep our soldiers to their duty." 

" A, voice, my lady V* repeated Maud, creeping to Lad)f 
Prances, and remembering the legends they had talked of in 
the hall ; " Did it speak, my Lady V 

" Fool ! how could I know it a voice if- it had not spoken ?" 
replied Lady Frances, who, as her temper subsided, felt that 
she was making herself ridiculous, as it would not be in keep- 
ing* with her dignity to repeat the words she had heard^^ 

" Shall I go down and call up the guard, and the servants, 
my Lady, to see after this voice 1" persisted Maud, with the 
stupid obstinacy of a person who can only see one thing at a, 
time. 

" Go up to thiB steeple, and look out — ^But no — ^follow me to 
the house ; and remember," she added, with all the asperity 
of a person who is conscious of having permitted temper to 
overcome judgment, " that we are in the house of mourning, • 
and ought not to indulge in any thing like jest — say nothing 
of my alarm^ — I mean of what I heard, to your (Jom^nions : it 
is not worth recording " 

" My Lady !" 

" Silence, I say !" returned Lady Frances, folding her robe 
round her with the dignity of a queen. The woman certainly 
obeyed; but she could not resist muttering to herself, "She 
never will let a body speak when she takes to those stormy 
fits. Marry, come up! I wonder who she isS — Well, she's 
punishing herself; for I could have told her that out by East- 

10* 
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Church, I saw two soldiers and another, who seem to have ta- 
ken the wrong mstead of the right road; and, after still stay- 
ing a little at the Cross, turned back on their steps, so as to 
cone to Cecil Place.'* 

How many bars and pitfalls are in the way of those who 
would climb highly; even if they wish to climb honestly and 
holily I If they stand as the mark for a multitude's praise^ 
they have also to encounter a multitude's blame — the rabble 
will hoot an eagle ; and the higher he soacs, the louder will 
they mock — ^yet what would they not give for his wings ! 

Lady Frances' woman found within her narrow b^om an 
echo to the sneer of the mysterious voice; yet, could she have 
become as Frances Cromwell, how great would have been her 
triumph ! How curious are the workings oi good and evil m 
the human heart I How necessary to study them, that so we 
may arrive at tiie knowle^e of ourselves. 

Yet Maud loved her mistress ; and had not Lady Frances 
reproved her harshly and unjustly, she would never have 
thought, " Marry, come up, I wonder who she is 1" The spirit 
of evil worked at the moment in both — ^in the Lady, as a 
triumphant tyrant — in the woman, as an insolent slave. 

We leave it to our philosophical readers to determine whidi 
of the two manifestations was the most dangerous : wq hcjpe 
their displeasure against either will not be very violent; iat 
we have but too frequently observed the self-same dispositions 
animate bright eyes and open coral lips. Women are frequent- 
ly greater tyrants than men, because of their weakness: they 
are anxious for power as the means (^strength ; and therefore 
they more often abuse it than use it properly; — and men are 
bette/ slaves than women ; because an innate consciousness of 
their strength, which they are apt to believe they can emplOT 
whenever a fitting opportunity occurs^ keeps them tranqaiL 
It has been often noted, that in popular tumults women are 
frequently the most busy, and the least ea^y to be controlled. 

No one would have supposed that Lady Frances' temper had 
been ruffled, when she crept into the room where Constantia 
was watching her still sleeping &ther, and communicated the 
news of the anticipated death of Mother Hays, with her Strang 
request, in so low a whisper, that happily he was not di8» 
turbed. 

She quitted the apartment when her Other's physician was 
announced ; but not until he had informed her that his Highnes 
was about to visit the Island, inquire personally after thehealth 
of Sir Robert Cecil, investigate the strange murder that bad 
occurred, inspect the fortress of Queefiborough, and aacertaia 
if useful fortifications might not be erected at Sheeraess ; — ^thos 
mingling public with private business. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

This deadly night did last 

But for a little space. 
And heavenly day, now night Hi past, 

Ubth show his pleasant face:^ 



' The mystie clouds that flill sometime. 

And overcast the skies. 
Are like to troubles of our time, 

Which do but dimme our eyes; 
But as such dewes are dried up quite 

When Phoebus shewes his fhee. 
So are ^uch fancies put to flights 
Where God doth guide by gracer 



Gascoionb. 



It would be an act of positive inhumanity to leave the un- 
fortunate Preacher any longer to his solitude, without taking 
some note, however brief it inay be, of his feelings and his 
sufierings. After consigning his packet (which, as we have 
seen, was not only received, but appreciated by — ^the Protec- 
tor) to the rocks and breezes of the Gull's Nest Crag, he sat 
him down patiently, with his Bible in his hand, to await what- 
ever fate was to befkll him, or, as he more reverently and more 
properly termed it, " whatever the Almighty miffht have in 
store for him, whether it seemed of good or of evil. The day 
passed slowly and heavily; but before its close he had the sa^ 
tisfkction of ascertaining that the parcel had disappeared. 
Again and again he climbed to the small opening: at one 
time he saw that the fierce sunbeams danced on the waves, 
and at another that they were succeeded by the rich and glow- 
ing hues of the setting sun; then camp the sober gray of twi- 
light — ^the sea-birds screamed their last good-night to the wa- 
ters—one by one the stars came out, gemming the sky with 
brilliancy, and sparkling along their appointed path. The 
preacher watched their progress and' meditated on their mjB^ 
teries ; though his meditations would have been more cheer- 
ful could he have partaken of any of the ^ creature comforts** 
appertaining to Cecil Place, and under the special jurisdic- 
tion of Solomon Grundy. It was in vain that he had recourse 
to the squashed oranges— they merely kept his lips from 
parching and his tongue from cleaving to the roof of his mouth, 
and by Sie dawning of the Sabbath mom he vras " verily aik 
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hungered ^ — ^not sufTering from the puny and sickly fiimtiiee» 
of temporary ahetmence, hut literally starving for want of &od. 
He paced his narrow cell — called loudly from the window — 
exhausted his strength in fruitless endeavours to shake the 
door which the treacherous Burrell had so securely fastened, 
until, as the day again approached to its termination, he threw 
himself on the OTound in an agony of despair. 

" To die such a death — to die without a witness or a 
cause ! If the Lord had willed that I should suder as a mar- 
tyr for his holy word, Jonas Fleetword would not have been 
the mail to repine, but gladly woUd have sacrificed his body 
as a proof of his exceeding faith, and as an example to encoa- 
rage others; but to be starved for Sir WillmotJ Burrell's pas- 
time — to starve in this horrid cell — ^to feel nature decaying 
within me, while not even the ravens can bring me food ! 
God ! O God ! pass thou this cup from me, or implant a deep 
spirit of patience and resignation within my soul !'* 

The unfortunate man continued praying and exclaiming un- 
til nature became almost exhausted, and he sat opposite the 
aperture, his eyes fixed on the heavens, from which the light 
was once more rapidly receding. 

" If the villain willed my death, why not exterminate me at 
once V he thought; and then he pray^ again; and as his fer- 
vour increased, the door opened, and, by the dim light that en- 
tered his cell, he discovered the figure of a tall stalwart man, 
who was in the middle of the chamber before he perceived 
that a living being occupied any portion of it 

" The Lord has heard ! — the Lord has answered ! — the Lord 
has delivered !" exclaimed the Preacher, springing on his feet 
with astonishing agility; then going up closely to his deliverer, 
he scanned his features with an earnest eye, and c<Hitinued, 
"It is not the chief of cunning, art and bloodshed, albeit one 
who appears skilled in the habits of warlike people. Friend, 
my mward man doth greatly suffer from long abstinence, see- 
ing I have not tasted any thing but a firaOTient of bitter orange 
in a state of decomposition, to which I Siould soon have been 
reduced myself but for thy timely arrival ! Behold, I have 
been compelled to tarry here a prisoner for the space of thir- 
ty-six hours, computing by the rising of the sun and the setting 
thereof.— Art thou a friend to Sir Willmott ButrellV* 

" D — n him !" replied the stranger, with a startling earnest- 
ness that left no doubt of his sincerity, at the same time re- 
turning to his belt the pistol he had drawn forth at the sight 
<5f a stranger in one of the most secret apartments of the Ciajr.* 

" Friend !*' exclaimed the poor Preacher, greatly offended, 
despite his hunger, at the man's unblushing pro^eness, **i 
cannot commune with thee if thou art of the household of evil* 
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l;«peakers: it is not in thy power to set the mark of destructbn 
^ on any, though, doubtless, that evil man is in danger of hell- 
F fire. 1 like not to seem as caring for the creature, but the Cre- 
f^ ttor hath given the things, of earth for man's support — hast 
Pikufoodr 

'■ "Follow me," was the brief reply; and Fleetword did fol- 
* low as quickly as his exhausted state permitted, to the large 
r vaulted room in which we have heretofore encountered the 
I; Buccaneer. 

^ Hugh Dalton, for he it was who had so unexpectedly, but 
^ 80 fortunately, broken in upon the dreary solitude of the 
Preacher, pointed to a rude table, upon which stood fragments 
ofa substantial meal: these Fleetword immediately attacked, 
while the Skipper reascended the stairs, down which he had 
conducted his unlooked-for guest, and disappeared. When 
the worthy man had satisfied his hunger, he glanced from 
flagon to flagon, piled one over another upon the floor. 

"They are, ofa truth, dangerous; yet here is no water, 
and I am, ofa verity, jnuch athirst" 

He seized one that had been opened, and drank so eagerly, 
that, unused as he was to such potations, his head in a very 
short space of time became incapable of directing his motions; 
^d'when Dalton returned, the simple-minded man was sleep- 
^g soundly, his forehead resting on his arms, that were crossed 
on the table. Daljon looked upon him for a few moments, and 
^ curse— one of those to which he was unhappily femiliar— 
burst from his lips. 

"I cannot learn how he came there," he said: "the thing 
^U sleep till morning : — a pretty nursery my Crag has be- 
come!" He moved towards the portion of the wall we have 
%merly mentioned as being covered with the skins of various 
'"iinials, and holding them out from the side of the cave, dis- 
covered a very small arched chamber ; which, as well as the 
one where Fleetword had just partaken of " the creature com- 
fcrts," was lighted by a small iron sconce, carefully guarded 
ty a horn shade. Directly opposite the entrance a female was 
seated after the Eastern fashion, cross-legged, upon a pile of 
cushions. She placed her finger on her lip in token of si- 
lence, and the Buccaneer returned the signal by beckoning 
her forward; she rose, though with some difficulty, and as a 
rich shawl, in which she had been enveloped, fell from her 
shoulders, her appearance denoted her a married woman. 
Dalton pointed to Fleetword, and the instant she saw him, she 
clsLsped her hands and would have rushed towards him ; but 
this the Skipper prevented, and they exchanged a few sen- 
tences in a strange language, the apparent result of which was, 
Uiat Dalton proceeded to examine the pockets of the sleeper^ 
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and even thrust his hand into his bosom, without, however, it 
would seem, finding what he sought. There was the small 
bible, ii handkerchief^ a reading-glass, some fragments of 
orange peel, which, perhaps, he had unwittingly thrust there, 
one or two old religious pamphlets, a newspaper — and a strip 
of parchment. The foreign lady shook her head, as Dalton 
laid each upon the table. After a few more words, both the 
Buccaneer and the stranger were secreted in the arched cham- 
ber, and the curtain of the skins again* fell over the entrance. 

It was past the hour of the next day's noon before the 
Preacher recovered from the effects of potations so unusual to 
him. It was then that Dalton questioned him, and discovered 
the artifice and cruelty of the treacherous Burrell, in aban- 
doning the poor Preacher to starvation : a consequence that 
must have occurred, had not the Skipper providentially stood 
in need of some articles of bedding, that were kept in this 
chamber, as matters rarely needed by his crew. 

Fleetword, having explained what he had done with the re- 
quired papfers, would have willingly departed, but Dalton de- 
tained hira, frankly saying, that he cared not, jUst then, to trust 
any one abroad, who had seen so much of the mysteries of his 
singular place. Without farther ceremony, he was again con- 
fined, in a small cupboard-lifee cavity, close to the hostelry of 
the Guirs Nest. . 

It was not long after the Preacher's secpnd imprisonment, 
that Robin Hays might have been seen, treading tiie outward 
mazeg of the cliff, and, without pausing at his mother's dwell- 
ing, approaching the spot where, on a former occasion, Bur- 
rell had received the sicmal for entrance' from Hu ofh D>altQa 
He was ignorant of his mother's illness ; but the information 
that Jack Roupall unwittingly communicated, was not lost 
upon him ; and he had earnestly scanned the waters, to see if 
the Fire-fly was off the coast Though the gallant sparkling 
ship hardly hoisted the same colours twice in the same week, 
and though she had as many false figure heads as there are 
days in January, yet Robin fliought he never could be deceived 
in her appearance, and he saw at once, that though there were 
many ships in the offing, she certainly was not within sight of 
land. The feeling that he should Took on Barbara no more, 
was another source of agony to the unhappy Ranger. Yet he 
could hardly believe that the Buccaneer would so soon part 
with the beautiful form of a child he so dearly loved. He 
struck his own peculiar signal against the rock, and it WM 
quickly -answered by tl^e Skipper himself, who extended his 
hand towards his friend with every demonstration of joy. Ro- 
bin started at seeing the Buccaneer in so cheerful a mood, and 
was endeavouring to speak, when the other prevented bis 
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words from coming forth, by placing his hand on his lips. The 
Ranger*s head grew dizzy — his knees smote against each other, 
and he gazed on Dalton's countenance eao^er to ascertain if 
there was a possibility of hope, or if excess of grief had deranged 
his intellect 

"Silence! silence ! silence !" repeated the Buccaneer, in the 
subdued voice of a j)uny girl; and Robin thought his eye glared 
wildly as he spoke. 

" Where — where is she V muttered Robin, leaning for sup- 
port against a projecting stone, that served as one of the slides 
for the rough, but skilfully-managed door-way — ^liis heart pant- 
ing with anxiety to behold, and yet dreadmg to look upon the 
form of the dead Barbara. The Buccaneer pointed to where 
the skins had hung when Fleetword was in the chamber, and 
the Ranger attempted to move towards it ; but his feet were 
as if rooted to the earth. Dalton watched his agitation with a 
curious eye; yet Robii^ perceived it not. He made several in- 
efiectual attempts to stir from his position; but continued fixed 
in the same spot, unable to withdraw his gaze from the opening. 
At length the blood circulated more freely in his veins, hia 
chest heaved, as if the exertion of breathmg were an effort he 
oould not long continue; and he staggered, as a drunken man, 
towards the entrance. The uncertainty of his step was such 
that he would have fallen into the chamber, had not the Buc- 
caneer seized him within his powerful grasp, on the threshold 
of the inner chamber, and silently directed his attention to- 
ward^ a pile of cushions, covered with a variety of coloured 
silks and furs, on Vi^hich lay a form he could not mistake. The 
hair divested of its usual cap, rested in shadowy masses on the 
throat and bosom, and the light of the small lamp fell upon a 
cheek and brow white as monumental marble. By the side of 
this rude, yet luxurious couch, crouched another female, hold- 
ing a fen or rather a massof superb ostrich feathers, which she 
moved slowly to and fro, so as to create a current of air within 
the ceil. It contained one other inmate—the little and ugly 
Crisp— lying, coiled up, at the foot of the cushions, his nose 
resting .between his small, rough paws; his eyes fixed upon 
his master, to hail whom he sprang not forward, as was his cits- 
tom, with a right joyful and doggish salutation, but, mutely 
and quietly, wagged his dwarfish tail — ^so gently, that it 
would not have brushed off the down from a butterfly's wing. 

Robin grasped his hands convulsively together — shook back 
the hair that curled over his forehead, as if it prevented his 
seeing clearly — his breathing became still more painfully dis- 
tinct — ^large drops of moisture burst upon his brow — his tongue 
moved, but he could utter no sound — ^bis under lip worked in 
fearful convulsion — and, despite Dalton's efiibrts to restrain him, 
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he sprang tojhe eide of the couch with the bouod of a red deer^ 
and falling on his knees, succeeded in exclaiming, 

" She lives! she lives!" 

The sweet sleeper at once awoke ; the long dark lashes 
Separated, and the mild hazel eye of Barbara turned once more 
upon Robin Hays; a weak smile separated lips that were as 
white as the teeth they sheltered, as she extended her hand 
towards the Ranger. But, as if the e^rt were too mach, her 
eyes again closed; and she would have looked as if asleep ia 
death, but that Robin kissed her hand with a respectful feeling 
that would have done honour to men of higher breeding. The 
maiden blood tinged her cheek with a pale and gentle coloor 
— ^the hue that tints the inner leaves of a young white rose. 

The Buccaneer had been a isilent spectator of this scene, and 
it had taught him a new lesson— -one, too, not without its bit- 
terness. When Robin, witli more discretion than could have been 
expected from him, silently withdrew into the outer room, he 
beheld Dalton standing in an attitude of deep and painfiil 
thought near its farthermost entrance. As the Ranger ap- 
proached, his heart swelling witli an overflowing of joy and 
gratitude — his head reeling with sensations so new, so on- 
definable.. that he doubted if the air he breathed, the earth he 
trod on, were the same as it had been but an hour, a moment 
before — yet suffering still from previous agony, and receiving 
bapk Basbara as an offering from the grave, that might have 
closed over her ; as the Ranger approached the Buccaneer, in a 
frame of mind which it is utterly impossible to define, Dalton 
threw upon him a look so full of contempt, as he glanced over 
his diminutive and disproportioned farm, that Robin never could 
have forgotten it, had it not passed unnoticed in the deep feel- 
ing of joy and thankfulness that possessed his whole soul. He 
seized the Skipper's hand with a warmth and energy of feel- 
ing that moved his friend again towards him. The generous 
heart is rarely indifferent to the generous-hearted. Daltoo 
gave back the pressure, although he turned away the nejLt mo- 
ment with a heavy sigh. 

Ah! it is a common error with men to believe that women 
value beauty as much as it is valued by themselvea Such a 
feeling as that his daughter entertained for Robin Hays, Dal- 
ton, even in his later years, could no more understand tlum aa 
eagle can comprehend the quiet affection of the cooing rin^ 
dove for its partner; the one. would glory in sailing with his 
mate in the light of the tropical sun, would scream with her 
over the agonies of a dying fawn, and dip the hoiks of their 
callow young in blood; the other, nested in some gentle dell* 
the ^een turf beneath watered by a brook, rippling its cadenoet 
to his sweet, though monotonous melody — would peel ibr bis 
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compcmion the husk from the ripening corn, and shadow his 
brood from the noon-day heat. Yet the love of both is peii^ct. 

The time had beea when, as Hugh Dalton walked on the 
deck of his bright Fire*fly, and counted the stars, ffuided the 
helm, or watched the clouds flitting past the disk or the silver 
moon, he thought that, if his pardon were granted, and he could 
bestow his ship upon one in the beauty and prime of manhood, 
^who would take Barbara to his bosom, and call her by the hal- 
lowed name of " wife," he could lay his head upon his pillow, 
and die in peace, the grandsire of a race of sons, who would 
carry the name of Dalton bonourisibly over the waves of many 
lands. He had never, in all his adventures, met with a youth 
who had gained so much upon his affections as the lad Spring- 
all. He knew him to be brave and honest— of a tnnk and ge- 
nerous nature, well calculated to win the heart of any maiden ; 
and he had arranged for the youth's temporary residence at 
Cecil Place, at a time when he knew the Baronet could not 
refuse aught that he demanded, with a view to forward a long- 
cherished desi^ 

^ Barbara will see, and, I am sure, love him,** quoth Dalton 
to himself: ** how can it be otherwise? Matters may change 
ere lone, and, if they do His &mily is of an old Kent- 

ish stock, well-known fbr their loyalty, which, in truth, made 
the boy quit the canting ship, the Providence, when he met with 
a fitting opportunity. She cannot choose but love him; and 
even i^at the end of ten or twenty years, he should turn out 
a gentleman, he^U never sewn her then ; for, faith, he could not 
— she is too like her mother to be slighted of mortal man!*' 
And so he dreamed, and fimcied as scores of fathers have done 
befere and since, that all things were going on rightly. When 
Spring!! held occasional communication with him, he never 
saw him tread the deck without meutally exclaiming, '* What 
a brave Skipper that boy will make ! He has the very gait of 
a commander : the step free, yet careless ; the voice clear as 
a warning bell ; the eye keen, and as strong as an eagle's." 
Then he would look upon his ship, and, apostrophizing her as a 
parent would a fondling child, continue — 

** Ah ! your figure-head will be all the same when he has 
the command, and your flag will never change. You may 
double the Cape then without dread of a privateer; crowd sail 
beneath the ^reat ship Argo, or be rocked ly any land-breeze 
in Britain without dread of molestation. The lad may look, 
as I have often done, over the lee-gangway, during the morn- 
ing watch, seeking the sight of the fiir-off fleet — ^the fleet that 
will hail him as a friend, not a foe! And he will love every 
spar of your timber for the sake of old Dalton's daughter!" 

The feelings of the Buccaneer towards Robin Hays were of 
VOL. IK 1 1 
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a very different nature. lie loved and esteemed the nuuiikiiif 
and valued bis ready wit and liis extreme honesty. He was 
also gratified by the Rangfer^s skill in penmanship and book- 
learning, and took marvellous delight in his wild sea-songs; 
but, that he could look to be the husband of his daughter, bad 
never for a moment entered his thoughts. Now, however, the 
unwelcome truth suddenly flasbed upon him; there were signs 
and tokens that could not mislead : the fearful agitation of the 
one — the evident joy of the other — the flush that tinged her 
cheek, the smile that dwelt, but £br a moment, upon her pallid 
lip, gave such evidence of tlie state of the maiden's heart, that 
IHdton could not waver in bis opinion — could not for an in- 
stant doubt that all his cherished plans were as autumn leaves, 
sent on some especial mission through the air, when a whirl- 
wind raves along the earth. 

To the Buccaneer it was a bitter knowledge; the joy that 
his daughter was of the living, and not among the dead, wa^ 
for the time, more than half destroyed by the certainty that 
she had thrown away the jewel of her affections upon one 
whom, in his wrath, Dalton termed " a deibrmed ape." 

The Buccaneer turned from the Ranger in heavy and heart- 
felt disappointment; then walked tw^o or three times across the 
outward room, and then motioned Robin Hays to follow him 
up the stairs, leading to the back chamber of the small hostelry 
ofthe Gull's Neet Crag. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Good air, look upon him— 
But let it be- with my eyes, aud the care 
You should owe to your daughter's life and safety. 
Of which, without him, she's une&pable. 
And you'll approve him worthy. 

MaSSINO£R. 

The apartment which the Buccaneer selected as his place 
of. conference was at some distance from, though on a line 
with, that which Fleetword had so unwillingly tenanted. Its 
eiitrance was by two doors, one of secret construction, leading 
to the stairs, the other opening into the passage that was fre- 
•quented by all who were connected with the Fire-fly. 

" Now — ^now," said Robin, " tell — tell me. Captain, how all. 
the wonderful things of the past days have happened ; it is a 
strange mystery, yet it was a horrid dream!" 

Dalton again sighed, but more heavily than before, as he re- 
,plied, " My adventures are soon told. 1 had despatched to the 
Frotector such documents as I knew would lead him to prevent 
the marriage of Lady Constantia ; my heart relented towards 
her, and I saw that Providence was workmg its reed m other 
ways without my aid. Secreted in one of the Chapel vaults, 
I watched the coming of those who were to stay the ceremony. 
I knew the certainty that come they would, for I could rely 
upon the speed of the man I trusted, and that Oliver would act 
upon the mstant, I had no doubt I have long had my own 
plans of revenge against the villain Burrell, but they were too 
slow for one so perfect in iniquity. Robin! he would have 
murdered me on board my own ship. I listened for the tramp 
of the soldiers — ^gloating in my own mind over his disappoint- 
ment, and exulting in nis fall, thinking how his proud spirit 
would be brouffht low amid the crowded court! But they 
tarried — I could not hear the sound of their horses' hoofe — al- 
though within the old Abbey Chapel were the bride, the bride- 
groom — (curse him !) — and their attendants. Again I listened 
—-the ceremony began — I sniffed the breeze like a war-steed — 
I }ieard them coming, but the preacher was speaking the words, 
snd they would arrive too late. All consideration for my own 
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safety was lost in my longing fer revenue, and, I will add, my 
deep desire to save the lunb firom the tiger's fitngs. I nisiied 
towards the Chapel — ^there was a pistol-Siot — ^it gave speed to 
niy steps. At the door I encountered Burrell ; and be— he, 
the fiend, screamed into my ears that my child was slain !** 

Dalton and Robin Hays both shuddered, and some minnteB 
had elapsed before the Buccaneer resumed his stray. 

*^ I know not what I did, except that the place was fiUed 
with armed men, and the dastard Burrell commanded the &- 
natic Jones (I remembered him well) to seize me ; moreover, 
he would have fired, I Iwlievc he did fire, but my memory is 
sadly confused. 

Then Barbara, whose blood was streaming from her wound, 
sprang to my bosom — sweet girl !--and hnng^ as I thought, a 
corpse upon my arm. When I looked upon her pallid cfaeeiB 
and livid lips, I could have braved a thousand deaths sooner 
than have left her to be buried in their black and filthy clay; 
and I spoke firom my heart to them, and I think Lady Coo- 
stantia spoke too; and they let us pass, me and my de$d 
child! • 

I carried her round the Chapel, and sank with her into the 
vault, where I had been concealed — that which contains the 
passage leading up to Minster,, and then sloping down the MO ; 
and I placed my daughter on the ground and cksed the eih 
trance, as we have ever done. And then I sat on the earth 
and raised her head and shoulders on my knees, and loosemng 
her herchief to look at the wound, which I had no dotibt had been 
inflicted by the Jewess Zillah— shall I ever forget the sensatioD! 
— ^I cannot describe it, so difierent from any thing^ I ever felt- 
ever can feel : — her bosom was warm, as the fleece of ft young 
unshorn lamb, and her heart palpitated within it.'* Theru^|ged 
Buccaneer covered his lace with his hands, and RoMn, ma 
voice which strong emotion rendered almost inarticixiftte, said, 

" I know what must have been your feelings finom what I 
myself felt so short a time past" 

Hugh Dalton slowly withdrew his broad palms frooi his 
countenance, and looking somewhat sternly on the Ranger, 
replied, '* Young man, that you love my daughter, I have seen 
but too plainly ; and I take it ill that you told me not of it be^ 
fore." Robin would have interrupted,*— but he motioned him 
to remain silent " We will talk of it hereafter ; only this— 
you may love her, but ^ou cannot love her with a parent's 
love. It is as deep as it is mysterious; it comes with the fint 
look a &tber casts upon his babe; the infant, which to the 
whole world seems a misshapen, an unpleasant thing to kok 
upon, to him is a being of most perfect beauty — ^the hofe — the 
prop — ^the stay of his future life. Upon that weak. helplesB, 
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ianiiinate creature, his heart leans— the heart of the strohgesl 
.Ban leans upon it. The world holds out no promise to tempt 
hm like the well-doing of his child. It is a wonderftil mystery," 
continued the Buccaneer, reverently uncovering his head, as 
wlien they are about to enter a place of worship; " it is most 
wonderful, the holy love which comes upon us, for the simple^ 
•easelees, powerless things, that fill us with so much hope, and 
«toength, and energy ! I saw a whale once, who, when her 
i^oangone was struck by the harpoon, came right between it and 
tlie sfiip, and bore the blows, and took the fatal weapons again 
«md again into her bleeding body ; and when she was strug- 
gling, and the sea around was dyed as red as scarlet, still she 
tried to save her oflfepriug, and managed so as to die lying over 
it It was the very time that I was bringing my own girl to 
England — a little creature, sleeping in my b^m — and it was 
^ a vessel in our company the poor whale was killed ; for I 
would not suffer one of my men to have a hand in such a sick- 
ening job: but I never forgot it— never — ^how she lay over her 
young, shielding it to the last with her own body ! I used to 
J^y— I could pray whenever I took my Barbara into my arms ! 
^I thought it a duty then to pray for her, and I trusted that 
sbe would hereafter pray for me. Had I always her sweet 
&ce to look upon, I should be free from many a crime ! — It is 
«t beantMil mystery, I say again ; and no one but myself, young 
nian, can ever tell what I felt when I knew that she was yet 
alive! As soon as I had sufficiently collected my senses, I 
examined the wound. Often had I looked on blood; and 
Wounds were familiar to me, as blackberries to a schoolboy ; 
^^ I trembled from head to foot, as if I had never seen either. 
'I^e ball had made its own way out under the shoulder, and, 
^consciousness was fast returning, I endeavoured to staunch 
fte stream, which flowed so copiously that I began to dread 
^ destruction of my newly raised hopes. While I was thus 
occupied, I heard so deeply drawn a sigh from some one close 
^0 me, that I started l»ck, and was horrified at seeing the 
?^rce of all the evil — ^the Jewess Zillah — ^pale as ashes, stand- 
^^S by my side. I cursed her with a wicked curse, and was 
*oout to mflict instant, but most unjust punishment The un- 
fortunate creature prostrated herself at my feet, and explained, 
*8 briefly as her sobs permitted, that, enraged at Burrell's 
^eachery — ^finding herself deserted by Fleetword, whose faith 
*be relied upon — imagining that Mistress Cecil was leagued 
Against her, from the circumstance of ker never taking notice 
of the communications she wrote and confided to Jeronnio's 
care-^wrought up, m fact, to a pitch of frenzy, die determined 
on destroying Burrell's destined bride, whose appearance she 
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had confounded with that of poor Barbara ! Nothing codM ex- 
ceed her penitence. She had groped her way to the secret 
entrance into the tomb. It had been revealed to her by the 
traitor Jeromia She returned with us after night&ll to this 
horrid place ; and has ever since watched my poor child with 
the earnestness and care of a most devoted sister. I am 
astonished how she escaped Sir Willmott^s Tengeance. He 
was so hemmed in bv difficulties, that he had no power to act, 
though he tried hard for it The villain Jeromio— " 

" I heard of that," interrupted Robin ; *' Roupall told me all: 
he met me but a little time past in the Fox Glen ; and theze, 
too, I saw the traitor's head, with the ravens feasting on their 
prey !" 

"Ah! ah I*' exclaimed Daltra, "is that the way Sir Wili- 
mott treats his wedding present I The Fox Glen is beneath 
his chamber window ; so I suppose ^ cantered it out to find 
its own grave in the grassy boUow." 

" Is tliis Barbara's father l" thought Robm, '^ and the maa 
who would not kill a cub-whale I^^How wonderful! how 
strange bis modifications of feeling: the older he grows, the 
more incomprehensible he becomes." 

Robin then detailed the particulars of his journey since he 
left the Gull's Nest, which, as we are already acquainted with 
them, need not be repeated here, and jntised himself coooaidera- 
bfy in the Buccaneer's estimation by his attention, shrewdness, 
and, above all, by the account he gave of his interview with 
Cromwell. 

^' I believe it, Rob, I believe it — ^I am sure you would sot 
beti'ay me ! But I fear we must abandon this place — ^this antf 
all others of a similar description. I knew that as soon as iih 
terual commotions ceased, old Noll would root us out He vriU 
set Burrell ou the trail, if he can get no other informer; for be 
has never been too ffreat not to make use of filthy toola toe^ 
feet his purpose* He had been here long ago, but that he dis* 
likes to employ such troops as he has trained in himting up 
moles and' water-rats. Yet he thinks it a disgrace to his polic/ 
not to know all things, even the hiding-holes along the coast 
There's good nesting in the Ck>miBh cliffs ; but I harve dooe 
with it, pardon or no pardon. Sir Robert Cecil's gone mad, 
and I have a game to play there stilL What you tell me of 
Walter is most strange ; yet I feel certain ho is safe^ and mr 
course, in reference to him» must be guided hy the events tbtt 
a very few hours will doubtless produce. CromweU — ^Booad- 
head and rebel as he is — unless- he be marvellously changed— 
has generosity enough to guaranty the youth's safety, were 
he a thousand times more dano^erous than he can be. WhaV 
ever may be my fate> his wiU be a happy one. They may 
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Leave me to rot upon a gibbet, so he and my sweet Barbara 

are safe.'' 
"But," observed Robin, **I dread no such peril for you. 

liven if danger await you in England, there are other lands — ^" 
" Ah ! but my child — my child I Shall I leave her among 
nftran&rers, or take her into a world that will rob her of her 
wealth — ^innocence]" 

*' Gold will do much ; there are many about the court of 
Oliver who love the yellow colour and the pleasant chink of 
coin." 

"No, I have other and stronger means of buying mercy. 
But mercy is not all I want — I sometimes think, that were I to 
walk up to Whitehall^ banned as I am, Cromwell would not 
touch a hair of my head. I would say, * God direct me for the 
best !' only I fear He has no thought of me, except for my 
girl's sake: And, Robin, touching her, I must again say, 
that—" 

^Vhatever the Buccaneer would have added, SpringalFs en- 
tamee at the moment prevented. He seemed delighted at 
nieetiflg Robin, and inquired in the same breath if be had been 
with his mother. Robin said, " No." Springall then told him 
8he was ill — fancied herself dying, and that, as the old dame 
^med so wishful to see Mistress Cecil, saying she had some- 
t^Dg important to communicate to her, he had gone up to 
C^il Place, and found a strange messenger to do his bidding. 
. ^in needed no urging to seek his mother, whom he tenderly 
Wed ; and when he had left the room, the Buccaneer could 
flot help observing, that a parent's first thoughts after a journey 
^ with the child, but that a child does not always first fly to 
^ parent: " And yet," pursued Dalton, the boy loves his mo- 
ther!" 

"Captain o' mine," said the ever-joyous and aflTectionate 
*lilor, wiio deserved the attachment bestowed upon him by the 
Skipper — " Captain o' mine, I have news for you. You see, I 
failed right for the old port, and just as I was going to steer 
into harbour, I spied one of the steel-caps lounging about the 
great gate, and peeping through the bars like a lion that would 
and couldn't ; but I knew he was one who could if he would, 
and though I had a message for Mistress Cecil, yet I didn't 
see the good entrusting him^ and so I crowded sail to-^leeward 
into the Green Cave, and on under the arch that has openings 
enough ; but no one could I see until I was just by the Church 
at Minster, when, on the look-out, I got a glimpse of a sail, 
and suspecting it to be something in the privateer line, I hove- 
to and used my trumpet, and who should it turn out to be but 
the young Cromwell ! and I couldn't for the life of me help 
hoistiag&ke colours and dealing m tk^ «^\s:\\. Vai&\ ^ ^ 
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took me for a ghcM when I delivered Mother Hays^ message 
to Mistress Constantia : then she blew out like a nor'-weBter, 
and flouted, and called names; and what else do ye think she 
did 1 Why, she diouted, * Below there ! — turn oot the guard T 
and stamped her little foot Never trust me, if her anile 
isn't as neatly turned as the smoothest whistle that ever 
hung from a boatswain's neck ! After a while she said some* 
thing about jugglery, and I called her a little Roundhead ; and, 
to be sure, how she did stamp I Then presently down tumbled 
Mistress Maud from the steejde, where, I guess, ^e had been 
making observations, and Lady Frances rated the waitmg- 
maid soundly, ^ which I didn't grudge her — the frippery, inso* 
lent baggage 1 It isn't a month since |ihe called me a chip of 
the jib-l»om and an ugly fellow ! — ^Ugly fellow, indeed !" re- 
peated Springall, twitching up his trousers — ^ I wonder what 
she meant by ugly fellow !" 

^ So do I," said the. Skipper, with a sigh; for his mind was 
still 'harping on his daughter:' ''So do I, but wcHnen have 
strange fancies. Let me now ask you what news you have, 
for I cannot see how this concerns me." 

" Let me read my log my own way, or I cannot read it at 
all — and you know, master, I never spin a long yam, except 
when I can't help it" 

Daiton smiled, for, of all the youths he had ever known, 
Springall loved the most to hear himself talk. 

** When I had delivered my message, and had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that a rascally Roundhead, and a princess (as 
they call her,) was employed m doing my bidding," continaed 
the lad, " I tacked about, and loitered along, looking at the 
queer tackling of the hedges, and the gay colours hoisted by the 
little flowers, and wondering within myself how any one would 
like to be confined to the land, with its hills and hollows, where 
it's the same, same thing, over and over again; when I spied 
two steel caps and a gentleman in black, steering along the 
road to Cecil Place. So I thought it would be only civil to go 
with them, seeing they were strangers; but I did not care to 
let them spy me, so I anchored in the hedge till they cameop^ 
and then crept along — along, on the other side, like a tortoise, 
and as slowly too, &ith! for the road is so bad they were 
forced to lead their horses, except the black one, who^ I fbimd, 
was the Protector's own doctor going to cure Sir Bdbert Cecil! 
What do you think of that, Captam?" 

Daiton saw no necessity for reply, and Springall oontiniied:— 

" I gathered from their talk that Cromwell himself was oa 
ihe road, coming' boldly to inquire into the murder, (as ther 
soppoeedO and to rout out the smugglers; and the rascals were 
even talking about the prizes, having heard the place was full 
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of riches: and th^said they were sure that more than one 
thing broughf his Hi^ness such a journey. At every stumble 
their horses made, the psalrnHBinging scoundrels offered up an 
ejaculation. May I never reef a sail. Captain, if they didn't 
pray more, jgfoingjtbat length of road, than you, and I, and all 
the crew of the Tire-fly put tbgetber, have ja^yed during the 
last twelve, ay, twice twelve months! — How is Mistress Bar- 
bara?" 

** What a giddy mind is yburs, Springall," said Dalton ; '< in 
the same breath you speak of danger, and ask fbr my peace- 
loving child." 

"More than she would do fbr me," replied the boy, sulkily, 
adding, with some of the wisdom of matured manhood: " She 
must not remain here though, no, not another night, for who 
knows what those rascals would be at? I am much inclined 
to think, with the crop-eared fellows, that his Highness ^the 
Devil take such Highnesses, say l!) would never lay to wmd- 
wurd and trust himself on the island, unless he had good rea- 
son to think he could kill two, bj, ten birds with one stone ; he 
is too old a man now to go dancing about the country because 
of a murder, or a wedding — ^neither of which he cares much 
about" 

** Except when they come home— <iuite home — and Mistress 
Constantia is to him like an own child. There's a deal of di^ 
ference in the colour of our own blood and that of other peo- 
vAe, But we must see to it, Springall, and without dday. 
The Fire-fly is, as you know, tricked out like a Dutch lugger, 
masts-— sails— all ! I defy even Robin Hays to know her; and 
I had a reitort spread at Sheemess and Queenborough that she 
had the plas^ue aboard. T(Hn o* Coventry, and another o' the 
lads have talked of nothing else at the hostelries; and not an 
hour ago I sent a message to Jabez Tippet, with a three gal- 
lon memorandum of the best Nantz, so that he might prate of 
it to all who crossed the Ferry. Her cargo is nearly dis- 
charged, and there are but four men aboard ; they walk the 
deck by two, as sentries, to keej) up the deception; but evil is 
in the wirid when the Protector is stirring. I should have got . 
her out, far out before, had I not been obliged to move her 
backwairds and forwards, owing to the cursed mischances of 
the times; and, Springall, I am not the man I was." 

•* Look, Captain !" said the boy, energetically ; " I would 
rather set a torch to the powder-chest of that gay ship, than 
have her turned into a Roundhead. Didn't I with my own 
eyes see a lubberly rascal take a chisel, or some o* their land 
tools, and shave every lock of hair off the figure-head of the 
* Royal Charles,' and even off the beard, shorten the nose into 
a stub, and then scrawl under it, *The blessed change; this 
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regenerated vessel will be known hereafter as Ihe Holy Oii' 
verl' Wasn't that blasphemy ? Come, Captain, rouse your- 
self ; let's call a council — ^there's little Robin Hays, he loves 
her timbers as he loves his life — there's the boatswain, and a 
lot of honest hands. Let's ship the ballast — ^the women, I mean 
— and oft for the Amerikees. Let them blow Gull's iSiest to 
the devil, if they like ; so our trim ship is sale, what need we 
care ? Dl luck is in the land to any who touch it, save to put 
off* a rich cargo or take in fresh water." 

Dalton shook his head,^ and his heart sank within him; his 
mind becoming more and more perplexed, when he remem- 
bered the two helpless females who depended on him — ^the one 
for life, the other for justice— his own desire for pardon, too, 
struggling with his affection for his vessel. 

He paced the room for a few moments, and then, accompa- 
nied by the animated and daring young sailor, sallied forth in 
search of Robin Hays, having'first resolved that the Preacher 
Fleetword should be sent to keep watch by the bedside of the 
dying woman. 
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E'en such is Time; which takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, and all we have ; 
And pays us naught but age and dust, 
Which in tlie darlc and silent grave, 
Wlien we have wanderM all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days. 

Sir Walteji RiLciGif . 

Robin, when he quitted the Buccaneer, proceeded not to- 
wards his mother's house, hut again entered the chamber in 
which Barbara lay: he paused, and listened to ascertain if she 
a^in slept He heard no sound, and at length ventured to 
divide the drapery, and look within. The motion, slight as it 
was, was noticed by the gentle maid^ who beckoned with her 
finger, and her lover was in an instant by her side. 

" I shall be well — soon well again, Robin," she murmured ; 
" and 1 know you will be glad when I am so." 

Robin made no reply, but stood wondering at the exceeding 
beauty of the beloved object that lay upon that strange, but not 
ungraceful couch. He had hcietofore only seen Barbara in 
the oddly-fashioned dress, and with the humble bearing of a 
servant ; but now, reclining on piles of skins and velvets, her 
hair falling in unconstrained and untutored profusion over her 
white throat, and shrouding her slight figure, she seemed to 
him the imbodying of all he had ever imagined as belonging 
to the exquisite creatures of other worlds. Sour and sarcastic 
ajs he was, there were few in that age who had more frequently 
dreamed of the pure and holy beings that people the imagina- 
tion of richly endowed minds. Solitude is the nurse of all 
that is good within us. The world stains what it touches; and 
the more we withdraw from it, the better we become. Robin 
knew much of its wickedness; but, fortunately, had ever suffi- 
cient leisure and sufficient loneliness for reflection. Never 
tell us, that a man can walk beneath the rainbow's arch, and 
not think of the Power that placed it there ! that he can stand 
on the tall cliffs peak, and not drink m the fulness of God's ex- 
ceeding glorv — that he can hear the small lambs bleat, or in- 
hale the perfume of tie hawthorn, without thankfulness to the 
great Author of aU ! Devoid of any thing like a settled creed. 
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he still had many vague, yet sublime conceptions of the mig^t- 
iness and the goodness of a Power that fills the universe with 
His presence. Many there are with such belief; and manyt 
whose hearts aspire to a more defined 4uid intimate knowledge 
of the Great Fountain of life; and for lack of opportunity—for 
want of proper direction, either plunge amid the pitfiills «nd 
Quagmires d infidelity, or are lost amid the equally dangerous 
mllacies of various and conltradictory interpretations of the same 
perfect and beautiful creed. Happy was it ibr the Ranger that 
she he so truly loved was religious in its purest and simplest 
sense — gifted with that gentle and holy wisdom, which instruct- 
ed her in the honest rule of right, ami rendered her unobtro- 
sivelv impervious to temptation. 

*'I shall be soon well ag^ain," she repeated; "and do not 
look so sadly on me, Robin: indeed I shall soon be well."' 

" Thank God for that, Barbara !" he replied. « I bless God 
thatitissor 

** Robin ! Do you really mean that you do thank God: is it 
your heart or your lips that speak 1*^ 

*' As God sees me, I think that both speak, Barbara:** 

" Then," said the ffirl, " I bless God more fiwr that, than for 
the saving of my life. I pray daily for those to whom I owe 
much; but for you and my &ther, I say double prayers." 

** Because you think we need them doubly?" mquired the 
Ranger, smiling. 

'* Even so ; for since I have Iain here, not being able to tal^ 
much witli that kind stranger, who has more thui atoned fof 
what she did by her present fi^oodness to me, I have had tim^ 
for reflection; and — and — I have prayed very much for you» 
Robin Hays." 

" Perhaps," said the Ran^r, (his strong and turbulent feel- 
ings struggling painfully m his bosom,) " perhaps, Barbar&i 
your prayers are all you mean to give me 1" 

" Robin," replied the maiden, while a flush passed over bei 
pale cheek, " you are often unjust ; but I forgive it : for you are 
abroad in the world, which, I believe, makes people unkind 
And yet I did not mean you were unkind, Robin. Now do ntf 
turn away so strangely. I would give the life that has been « 
lately restored to me, that your faith was as my faitli, — tha 
your God was my G<)d." 

The Ranger fell on his knees by tlie side of the couch, an( 
clasping his hands energetically together, replied, not in a loud 
but in a low, earnest tone — 

"Barbara, teach me your fkith, and I will learn it— lean 
any thing from your lips: I will cast aside my waywardness- 
jny nature shall be changed— I will become gentle as a babe 
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And as to yoar God, I am no heathen, Barbara, but an English* 
man, and all so bom know there is but One to worship!" 

" Ay, but One," replied the gentle and thoughtful girl ; "yet 
a wild, reckless temper like yours is ever vergmg to -idolatry, to 
the formation of many gods. Do you not worship Mammon 
when you risk body and soul to procure ill-gotten gold?" 

^* Reformation is the work of time^ and there will be time 
for it, Barbara, when you are better. I will sit during the 
whole length of the Sabbath-days, winter and summer all the 
same, from sunrise to sunset, and listen to the word of God: I 
will not speak, I will not look except to you, and you shall read 
to me from the beginning to the end, and explain, and pray : 
and even on week-days, I will hear it for one hour each evening, 
from Monday till Saturday, week after week, till I understand 
what you expound. Will not that improve me, Barbara?" 

A smile, succeeded by an expression of much anxiety, passed 
over her innocent countenance, and then she spoke. 

" God knows, Robin, that I have much trouble^-my fiither, 
I see, I feel, loves his ship better than any earthly thing ; and 
though it would anger him to know it, yet I do wish from my 
heart the vess^ wouM fade from the waters as a shadow from 
tiie green hill's side. He will never become a staid man — 
never set his heart on things above — ^never either be happy, or 
make me so, until no plank floats upon ocean that calls him 
master. Ah me, Robin! Mistress Cecil used to say that affo 
brought wisdom ; and, if 00, methinks wisdom brings sorrow.^ 

It was some minutes before the Ranger ofier^ any com- 
ment on her words. At length he assured her how fully 
he agreed in believing that Dalton would be much more happy 
if his ship "faded," as she termed it, " from the waters ; — and 
yet," he added, " it would be as the separating of soul and 
body!" 

" A fearful separation that would indeed be, and one I could 
not bear to think on. Ah, Robin ! 1 felt death in a dream once» 
and once, almost in reality ; — and yet my dear fiither, he is 
the soul, and the ship the body — the worthless body that ties 
him to the earth !" 

<' And has Barbara no little &ble of her ovm to make that 
come out prettily ?" 

^ Ah, Robin ! I think of &bles, as you call them, as much as 
ever, but am not able to speak them now; bo, good b'ye, Rubin, 
and let not the promise you have made me be like the flower 
of the wild rock-rose, which blooms and blights within a single 
day. When we indeed sit together, and read and pray, re- 
member the pledge you have now given freely to one who will 
labour to mate you happy all the day long." 

Robin again preBsea his lips upon her bond, and left tho 
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chamber with feelings of deep joy and gratitude that mock de- 
ficription. He had, however, to witness a scene of a nature 
veiy different 

The last interview between him and his mother was brid^ 
for duties towards those who lived could scarcely yield their 
influence even to those which the dying claimed at his hand& 
The kind and affectionate heart of the Ranger was chilled as 
he entered the small and scantily furnished chamber in which 
his mother lay sufiering in body, but still more in mind. Had 
her son been a ministering angel, she could not have welcomed 
him with greater joy, alUiough her eyes were dim, and her 
voice was almost inarticulate as she pressed her shrivelled hps 
to his cheek. 

" Raise me up, Rolnn — ^Robin — and move that chest on my 
right Gently, gently, Rohm ; it contains much that will make 
you rich when I am gone. It would have been hard if the 

fK>r widow had not her tithe out of those who came and went 
have sent for Mistress Cecil, but she has not come: ^e 
thinks little about the lone widow of the Crag." 

" Mother," replied Robin, ** her own troubles are many." 

*' Ah ! she knows not what secrets are in the old woman^s 
keeping. She comes not, and I have a story to tell that would 
be as poison to her — ay, to body and soul ! ' You must hear it, 
Robin, if no one else will. But, first, hand me a drink of the 
stronfif waters. — ^Ah, that will put fresh life into me ! Let the 
preacners preach their fill, nothing rouses one like the strong 
waters !" 

Robin did as she desired, but with evident unwillingness. 

" Many years have gone," she continued, " yet, to &e aged, 
many years appear as yesterday. I was sitting by the docffof 
this verv cottage, which had just been made public — ^for your 
poor father,-~(honest man that he was, far above your mother 
xa wisdom and goodnes8)-^your poor father, I say, had been 
drowned the winter before, and I was obliged to do something 
to keep the children, and so thought of making the cottage a 
public ; well — ^I sat at the door, and you were in my arm&^ 

The aged woman*s mind appeaitKl to wander fi>r a few mo- 
ments, — as if she was calling her thoughts &om a long dis- 
tance. 

** It was night, dark, dark night, and many runagates had 
been about the coast all da^ trafiScking and trading imd smog- 
gling, and the gentry helpmg them, for things were not strict 
then: — it was pitch dark, with now and then a gleam oi light 
from a bright cloud; and there came towards me a gentleman 
I knew full well — a gallant, handsome gentleman : he stood 
upon the rock that hangs over the sea, where the sea is e?« 
wildest Presently some of the strange-looking men joined 
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bim, and they talked and talked, though I heard them not, for 
the wind was whistling around me, and I was watching you 

asleep." 

The woman again paused, but soon resumed her story. 

"Well, as I was saying, they talked; but soon I heard a: 
<5i7 through the storm, and the next minute there was a gleam 
of light — I saw him struggling; but darkness fell again, and, 
^ a sudden, while you would clap your hands, came a scream 
«r help. Oh, I hear it even at this moment!— now I hear it! — 
?<>bin, another drink of the strong waters, that will silence 

" Mother," said the Ranger, as he held the cup which her 
skinny fingers were extended to grasp, while her parched lips 
clanked against each other impatient of moisture — " Mother, 
*jke but little, for you have need of prayer; that will stifle 
the cry far better than this." 

"And I will pray," returned the woman, " when my tale is 

finished. There was but that one loud, loud scream, and a 

«eavy splash in the ocean, and, with it, darkness again passed: 

hut, Robin Hays, Robin Hays ! the men had passed too, and 

^ne of them returned no more. And why did he noti He 

*iad broad and fair lands, such as make people cling to their 

own country, but he came not back. Boon after, 1 heard the 

^oise of oars, and — mind your mother now, Robin, — another 

inan came to the clifF— to the brow of the same cliflP— I saw 

liim look down, and along the waves, and, all of a sudden, a 

pistol flash from the boat sprang through the darkness, and he 

who came last stood while you could count ten, and passed 

away. But mind again, Robin, he came with a weak step, 

and he went as a strong man." 

Robin shuddered; his mother after a brief pause contmued. 

" Now, who think you, Robin — my child, Robin — who think 

you was the murdered man — and, who think you was he who 

came last, and saw the murderers departing in peace — whol — 

I will tell it, before my breath is for ever stopped — ^the one 

was Robert Cecil, and the other his father's son, the first* 

bom of his own mother!" 

" Is it possible!" exclaimed Robin, adding, m a muttering tone, 
''I sec through it all, the hold that Dalton has over the 
wretched, wicked man — But could Dalton do thisi" 

"Did you say any thing of Dalton?" inquired Mother Hays, 
whose quickness of hearing appeared increased ; " it was nis 
jhip that was ofi* the coast, though I could not swear he was 
iimself there. Such things, I have heard, were often done in 
those wild times, and it made a noise then, and Sir Robert 
seemed like one mad about his brother; though people did 
arhisper, — for they were set against one another to the know* 



ic<ige of ill. and at different puties. And, Id time, the laodi 
all iell to him. and the ParliuDent since, I heard, made oot, 
that Sir Herbert, being a friend to the Khig, even if be were 
alive, dxMildn't have his own, which was all made o^er to tbe 
present mazL But, as sore as there is a God, so sure He is 
juat — is it not plain? Of all the fine hoys his lady b«e him, 
not one is left ! And, as to tbe danghter, look, if ^e knew as 
mnch of Sir Willmott Bmrell as I do» sheM make her ni^ht- 
poaset with the mermaids before thed wed him. — Well, Ro> 
nin. Sir Herbert had once a son — an only son, and, as his Mj 
died in childbed. Sir Robertas wife had Uken great delight in 
the boy, and brought him up with her own children— and a 
nretty boy it was-^so fond of the sea-^He would sit far an 
nour together cm my knee, and alwajrs called me noise, apd 
used to play with yon as if you were his equal, and call Mifi^ 
tress Cecil, that now is, his wife! Sweet lamb that he was! 
Robin, Robin, he went too; how, I never knew, but I guess; 
the murderer of the father thought he should be more safe if 
the boy were away — and he pretended grie( and his poor lady 
felt it. Now, it is of that boy I would have spoken to Mis* 
tress Cecil, for my heart misgives me — ^" 

Farther communication was interrupted by the entrance of 
Constantia's maid, who came to ascertain if the widow Hays 
were really dving. 

**My Lady has trouble enough of her own, the Lord knows; 
but she will leave watching by the bed-side of my poor dis- 
traught master, if she can render any aid." 
. ** Robin, raise me up," exclaimed the dying woman, with a 
gesture of great impatience; *' raise me up, Robin, and push 
the hair from my ears, that I may hear distinctly. Did you 
mean, young woman, that Sir Robert was distraught — ^mad^" 

"Alack ! yes," replied the girl, "mad, poor gentieman!'' 

"It is enough— enough — enough! I knew it would come in 
some shape ; yet madness must be a mercy to him." Having 
so said, she sank back, while the serving wench stood in astO" 
nishmeat: and, at length inquired, " What she meant?" 

" She raves," was Robin's reply, drawing the girl out of the 
chamber; "give mv humble duty to your lady, and tell hei 
that the son of Mother Hays is with her, and that she lacks 
nothing the world can give her now." Aa the. girl departed, 
Springall came to the door. 

" Rol»in Hays ! you must leave even your dying mother- 
Bomotlung must be determined on. He is come ! Listen ti 
the guns at Sheemess, telling the island who has touched th< 
soil on this side of the ferry." 

" Robin stood foir a moment at the porch, and heard tb< 
^miog of cannon heavily passiAg through the air» traversini 
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:ie low downs, and roaring from crag to crag, 9a if rejoicing 
Q liberty ; the ships that lay out at sea sent forth a reply, and, 
Q a moment, their flags were waving in the wind. 

Robin returned for a moment to his mother*s room. 

"Mother," he said, " for one hour I must leave you; but I 
w^ill send some one to watch by your bed-side. Pray to God^ 
i. God of mercy, who has but lately opened my heart : pray to. 
Him, and he will answer. I will be with you soon— a hun- 
dred lives may rest upon that hour !" 

His mother appeared scarcely conscious of what he said, 
but with her finger pointed to the chest 

A new, but a most unwelcome light had broken in upon the 
JDind of the unhappy Ranger. The father of his beloved Bar- 
^ he had long known to be a reckless and a darmg man, 
with the Btams of many crimes upon his soul; but he had now 
the terrible knowledge that the Buccaneer was a cold-blooded 
Md hired assassin, who, for gold — for there could have been 
no other temptation — The thought was perfect agony, yet th© 
R*n^er resolved to face the man he at once loved and dread- 
^1 and boldly charge him with thp act his parent, in her dy-» 
^S moments, had communicated. 

"It will all be known," he thought; "there can be no par- 
don for the murderer^-no peace for Barbara — the sinless child 
of sin !" 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



HaiBljr they all att onoe about him laid, 

And acre beset on every aide arownd. 
That night he breathleES new, yet naught diamaid. 

He ever to them yietded foot of groiuid. 

Spbhcsk. 

Robin followed Springall into the room he had so recentlj 
left, and stood at the entrance: fixing at the same time his 
eyes, whidi, it must be confessed, were of unrivalled brillian- 
cy and blackness, upon the Buccaneer, he said — 

** Captain, I would speak a few words with you in private, 
after which we will talk of the danger that surrounds u&*^ 

Dalton and Robin withdrew together, and renuiined alone 
for more than twenty minutes, during which Springall, and 
three or four others cf the crew» who £id crowded, like crowa^ 
into a rookery in dread of an approaching storm, debated upom 
and formed plans for the safety of their vessel. - 

" Were all hands aboard," said Springall, whose youth joyed 
in perpetual hope — " were we all aboard, I would undertake 
to pilot that vessel over and under, or through any one ixr any 
number of ships between Sheerness and Chatham l^ 

'* Through their hulks, do ye meani" inquired Jaek RoB- 
pall, who had but just joined the party. 

*' I dou*t pretend to speak grammar or book Ebglish, Jack,** 
retorted the young sailor, " no more than yourself; but aJl 
who have ever sailed in the Fire-fly, as both you and I have 
done, know her quality, and that any thing can be made of 
her : I tell you, every beam of her timbers has life in it— e^e- 
^7 spar is a spirit!" 

** ^T?* ^^ ^' spirit? — ^Is it rum, brandy, or Hollands?** in- 
Sm'S^ Roupall, who could see no more value in the timberBof 
^ **^^%.than in those of any other ship that carried a good 
foll^*^ iP^"*^^'^ enthusiasm was wasted on him; but it m» 
led t^ ^ V^^^y from tl»e hot-headed lad, that would taw 
'eredL ^^® ^^^ ^ another of the party had not inter 

^at Jart^,\^''™ff»tobosofiery! Sure you know of oM, 

^^'8 onlv JT i'?^^.^ i^^®' ^^ «ieana no harm. Besideii, 
"*"y a land-lubber afl»r alL" * i 
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*' Well, pepper away, brave boys ! pepper away I I'll have 
^y revenge on you all yet !" continued the trooper. 

" You won't inform, will youl" exclaimed Springall, ever 
^eady for a fray, pushing his beardless face close to the wea- 
^^er-beaten countenance of sturdy Roupall. 

'* Will you keep your face out of my mouth 1" replied the 
*^an-mountain, stretching his jaws at the same time, and dis- 
playing a double row of the most enormous teeth, and a gulf, 
^hich, really looked as if it could contain the animated coun- 
^Hance of the young sailor, who, as easily moved to mirth as 
^iiger, burst into a merry laugh at the prospect before him., 

*' There, boy," said the Goliath, " take it easy, and talk rea- 
sc^ about the ship, and talk the reason reasonably, and Til join 
ye; but Spring has a dash o' poetry about him — ^I think it's 
Called poetry ; — verse-making and verse-thinking, that never 
did any thing in the way of ship-building or ship-saving since 
the world was a world, that I know. Now look, lads ; here's 
a man-a-war, a heavy, sluggish thing, whose guns could take 
no effect on the Fire-fly, because their shot would go right 
over her, and only anger the waters. Her long boats, to be 
sure, could do the business; but she has no more than two and 
the captain's gig a-board — as I heard this morning at Queen- 
borough. The evening is closing, and neither of the other 
ships — whose slovenly rigging wants Blake's dressing — ^have 
any guns a-board to signify." 

" Ay," said another, " so much for our near neighbours : — 
what say you to our farther ones, at t'other side the island — 
just at the entrance to the Mersey 1" 

" Say!" said Springall, "why, that they could be round in 
less than no time if they knew who's who." 

•* Which they do by this: what else would bring the steel 
caps, and the Devil himself amongst us] — ^besides, there's 
others off the coast as well as we. Do you think old red- 
nosed Noll would come here about a drop of blood — a little 
murder, that could be settled at the 'sizes? There's something 
brooding in another direction, that 'ill set his hot blood boil- 
ing: but as it's purely political, all honest men, who have the 
free-trade at heart, will keep clear erf" it May be he's heard 
the report that black-browed Charlie's thinking of pushing on 
this way, — though I don't believe it; it's too good to be true: 
it would soon make us tune up ' Hey for Cavaliers !' and bring 
the old days back again." 

**But let us," chimed in SpringsJl — "let us keep clear of 
every thing of the sort till our ship's safe. Why, in half an 
hour thej might split her spars as small as jack-straws!" 

"Which they won't, I think; because, if the)^ know who 
she is, they know her cargo's safe— where Noll himself can't 
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get at it, unless he drags the cellars — and the stomachsy too, 
by this time— of half his prayer-loving subjects along the 
Kent and Essex coast,*^ 

" Stu^ stuff! every enemy destroyed is a shade nearer safe- 
ty," said Springall ; " and Noll knows it" 

" That's well said, Spring," replied Jack, winking on his 
companion ; " and I'll tell you what's true, too, shall 1 1" 

« Ay, ay." 

" Young geese are the greatest cacklers." 

" I should have taken Spring for a young cock, not a yoong 
goose ; look how red his gUls grow," said another. 

" I'll tell you what," retorted the lad, drawing himself up 
with some dignity, and reddening to the eyes, " I may be bat 
a boy; but have the goodness to remember, that every oak was 
a sapling, and every sapling an acorn. If men trample on the 
acorn, it will never grow to be the oak ; for, little as it is, the 
spirit of the oak is in it — D'ye read my riddle?" 

A good-humoured burst of approbation followed Spiingall's 
speech, which was hushed by some one of the party, saying, 

'* Here comes our Captain, and we can form no plan till he 
is present" 

The door accordingly opened after the hand, applied at last 
to the latch, had evidiently wandered over the panel, seeking 
the fastening which at first it could not discover, and making 
outside a noise resembling tlie scratching of a cat 

No race of beings so decidedly differ from every other in the 
world as sailors : no matter whether they belong to a king's 
ship, to a smuggler, or a merchantman. Though there may 
be shades among them, yet the grand distinction between men 
of the sea and men of the land endures, — ^it is impossible to 
confound them together. A seaman is ever so easily amosed, 
so reckless of consequences, so cheerful amid difficulties, so 
patient under privations. His blue jacket is a symbol of enter- 
prise and good humour. Even his nondescript hat — black, 
small, and shining as a japaned button, adhering to the back 
of his head by a kind of supernatural agency, with which 
landsmen are unacquainted — can never be seen by a true-bom 
Englishman without feelings of gratitude and afiectioo, which, 
at all events, no other hat in the world can command. Al- 
though the crew of the Fire-fly would have been looked upon 
by your genuine seamen as a set of half-castes, which they 
really were, yet they had, if possible, more recklessness or 
character than ever belonged to any number of persons so cod- 
^egated together; they had so oflen jested at, and wiUi death, 
m all its shapes, that it was little m^re than pastime ; and tbcv 
had in their own persons experie^ed so many hairbreadta 
*scapes that they looked upon Springall's great and very iMtiH 
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^1 anxiety for the fate of the ship he loved, as a species of 
^Jjdness which a little experieDce would soon cure him of. 
The elder ones certainly knew that there was little use in 
^ir forming plans or projects, as their commander would as 
^al adopt his own, and adhere to them without their council 
^ approval. It must be confessed that lately they regarded 
his lying so constantly off so exposed a coast, a proof of want 
of energy and forethought they had never noticed before; but 
"is prompt puni^ment of Jeromio had set his character again 
^ a firm footing ; for, as Roupall said, " It proved that the 
Uptam was still himself," 

When the door of the room in which they were assembled 

^ opened, instead of the Skipper, the long, lanky figure c«f 

J^e Reverend Jonas Fleet word presented itself in the opening; 

j^jB coat and hose unbrushed, his pinnacle hat standing at its 

.^%hest, and his basket-hilted sword dangling from a belt caie* 

*^S8lv and rudely fastened. 

Those of the men who had been sitting, stood up, while 
^thers rushed forward. Some laid their hands upon his shoul* 
^^rs, and all demanded whence he came, and what he wanted. 
Poor Fleetword had long since arrived at the conclusion 
^lat he had unconsciously committed some crime, for which 
^e was doomed to much sufiTering in the flesh : first imprisoned,^ 
^nd destined to endure starvation at the hands of Sir Willmott 
^urrell ; then fed, but caged like an animal, by one whom he 
'Clenominated "a man of fearful aspect, yea, of an angry coun- 
tenance and fierce deportment, yet having consideration for 
the wants of the flesh ;" then, when he had been liberated as 
he thought, for the express purpose of afibrding consolation to, 
and praying with a dying woman, and bound by his sacred 
word not to leave Gull's Nest, he found himself in the midst 
of the most unamiable-looking persons he had ever seen assem« 
bled ; and his pale eye grew still more pale within its orbit 
fix)m the eflfects of terror. 

" Cut him down!" exclaimed one ruffian, drawing a cutlass, 
long and strong enough to destroy three at a blow. 

" Fill his pmnacle hat with gunpowder, and blow him to the 
devil !" said another. 

"He is a spy and a Roundhead," vociferated a third, " and, 
wherever there's one, there's sure to be more o' the breed." 

" Search his pockets," shouted a fourth ; " I'll lay my hand 
there's villany in them." 

" I'm the best at that work," exclaimed Jack Roupall, spin- 
ning the long-legged preacher round and into the midst of the 
men before he had time to utter a syllable of explanation. The 
change produced on them by this display of Roupairs dexterity 
was like magic, for, in an instant, they were, to a man^ coa* 
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vulsed with laughter: the poor preacher retained meet motley 
marks of the squashed oranges upon his hinder garmente, 
which were, moreover, rent by various falls, or, as he would 
designate them, "perilous overthrows;" and there was some- 
thing so ludicrous in his whole appearance, spinning on cme 
leg, (for he was obliged to keep up the other to mamtam taa 
balance,) and looking more like an overgrown msect, caUai 
by children » daddy long-legs," than any other creature dwell- 
ing upon earth, that the mirthflilness of the sailors might weU 
have been pardoned. , . i_ au 

"Children of Satan!" he said at last, recovenng t^^^^^ 
during their laughter,— " Imps of darkness I" he added, hold- 
ing out both hands in front, as he would keep them from c«»- 
taminatmff him by their touch—" if that ye ever hope for 
pardon — , 

" I told ye he was a Roundhead— a negotiator," shouted one 
of the rudest ; " stop his gab at once — ysid-arm him." 

" Peace, peace!" interrupted young Springall; " he is part 
of our Skipper's cargo, a harmless mad preacher, and no spy; 
he'd talk to ye by the hour, and make as rare sport as a mass- 
service at Lisbon — if ye hadn't something else to think of. 

" Hear him, bear him !" exclaimed the thoughtless feUow^ 
who forgot their own and their ship's danger in expectatiwi oi 
some revelry* 

" Hear him," repeated Roupall, while occupied in searching 

his pockets. 

" Albeit I was not sent unto ye, ye worthless, blasphemom^ 
and accursed crew — ^" began Fleetword. 

" Above there !" sung out a little, one-eyed seaman, sqomt- 
ing up at our friend, and poising a long lath so as to arrest bis 
attention by a smart blow across the knees, which made the 
poor man elevate first one limb and then the other, in what 
soldiers term ♦double quick time.' "Keep a civil tongue in 
your head," he added, threatening to renew the salute. 

" For shame, Tom o' Coventry," said Springall, who had 
more generosity in his nature ; " if you don't behave, Fll spit 
ye as neatly as ever top-mast studding sail was spitted on the 
broken stump of a boom in a smart gale,— d'ye hear that, mas- 
ter officer — ^that was — but is not?" 

This insult could not be received quietly, because it was 
deserved, and the dimiuutive sailor applied the weapon to 
Master Springall's shins, so as to set his hot blood raving for 
encounter. Fleetword heeded not this, but rejoicing sincerely 
in any event that gave him opportunity of speech, proceeded 
to anathematize the whole assembly as confidently as if he 
had been the Pope's legate. Roupall, having finished his in- 
vestigation of Fleetword's pockets, advanced one step, and, 
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takings Tom o' Coventry by the collar, sfiook liim and Springall 
apart as if they bad been two puppy doors, while the others 
bawled loudly for feir play. At this instant the door opened, 
and Dalton strode into the midst of them with that lordly step 
and dignified aspect he could so well, not only assume, but 
preserve ; even Fleetword was silenced, when the Skipper, 
turning to him, demanded how he came there, and if he had 
forgotten that a dying woman had solicited his aid. 

"Of a truth," he replied, "I mistook the apartment: ye 
cannot suppcae, most worthy commander of this enchanted and 
impish conservatory, that, of my own free will, I would choose 
such company. Where is the sinner 1"— Dalton desired 
Springall to show him to the room of Mother Hays. 

The Buccaneer offered no comment on the fray, for he had 
often observed tliat little good arises from lecturing people for 
their faults at the very time you want their services. He ex- 
plained to them briefly but fully, and with as much clearness 
and wisdom as if he had been for hours in deliberation, the 
danger by which thev were encompassed ; the more than fear 
for their ship— that they themselves were in the most perilous 
situation they had ever experienced, clogged by the land, and 
not free on the sea : that as the evening was fast closing in, 
and the moon did not rise until near midnight, their enemies 
could do little until afler the lapse of a few hours — that those 
who wished, might disperse themselves alon^ the shore, and 
escape to Sussex, or any other smuggling station, as they best 
could ; sending intimation to their friends as to their move- 
ments : aiid he was the more particular in giving this permis- 
sion, as to each and every one had been distributed full pay 
and profits ; — that those who loved the Fire-fly, and would risK 
their lives for her, or with her, were to conceal themselves 
along the coast, and ere the moon rose, make their way a-board. 
This they could easily effect under the thick darkness, and in 
so calm a night There was not one who. could not steer a 
plank, in quiet water, from Essex to Sheemess ; and in default 
of that, they were all good swimmers. 

" And now, my brave fellows," he added, " I may, or I may 
not, meet you on the deck, where I have so oflen trod and tri- 
umphed. One great account I have to settle with the land 
before I leave it I may swing from a gibbet before to-mor- 
row's son sets ; or I may secure But if I am not with . 

you," he added, breaking off his sentence abruptly, " before | 

the moon rises, Mathews will take the helm; for I see by his 
eye that he will not leave the ship he has mated with so much 
steadiness and good seamanship for so long a time. The long- ^ 

boat must have a light placed like ours; and false canvass 
hung round, so as to make a bulk, while the Fire-fly steals si* 
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lently and darkly on her way. This, if well managed, lAj 
give an hour's start — But you understand all that Make if | 
your minds, among yourselves, who^s for the land, who for tk . 
sea ; and I will join you again in five minutes." As Dattn 
(who was more agitated t^an his crew had ever seen hin) 
withdrew, he heaiS Roupall mutter — 

** Confound all she-thin^! This circumbendihus is aD 
owing to his daughter: ** twould be a precious good job if 
she had never been born, or being bom, was dead in eainest, 
which I hear she is not — He*s not the same Skipper he wu 
afore he took to land and sentimentality ! Confound all ^ 
things, again say I ! they are tiresome and troublesome/' 

We trust none of our readers will echo the prayer of Jack 
Roupall, as we draw towards the conclusion of our story. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Vain ii the bufle horn. 
Where trumpet! men to manly work invite! 
That diatant •ommoni seema to lay, in teorn, 
We hunters may be hunted hard ere night. 

Sir William Davbmaxt. 

Constantia Cbor. watched with much anxiety the progress 
of the carriages and horsemen which composed the train and 
body-guard of the Protector, aa they passed slowly along the 
road that led to Cecil Place. A troops consisting of twenty 
men, preceded ; their bright anas, and caps, and cuirasses, re- 
flecting back the blaze of the settinff sun, like so many bur- 
nished mirrors. Then came Ciomweirs own carriage, drawn 
hj. four strong black horses ; — ^they had need of strength, drag- 
^ng, as they did, a weight of plated iron, of which the cum- 
brous machine was composed. The windows were remarkably 
natrow, and formed of the thickest glass, within which was a 
layer of horn, that, if it were shattered by an^ rude assault, 
would prevent the fragments fh>m flying to the inside. Behind 
this carriage rode feur mounted soldiers; it was succeeded by 
another, and at each side a horseman rode; a third convey- 
ance, the blinds of which were closely drawn, brought up the 
procession ; and behind this was only a single soldier. At some 
distance, perfectly unattended, and seeming as if unconnected 
with the par^, came the simple vehicle of the Jew Manasseh 
Ben Israel. However ^eat was Croraweirs partiality for 
this learned and distinguished man, he was fully aware of the 
impolicy of permitting one of so despised a race to associate 
with him publicly, or to travel abroad under his direct protec- 
tion. 

Frances Cromwell joined her friend at the window from 
whence she looked, and at once con^tulated her on the 
tranquillity Sir Robert had enjoyed durmg the last two hours. 

** The physician has done much,'* she replied; "yet I can 
hardly trust myself to cherish any feeling tnat tells of peace 
or hope. Dearest Frances ! what will be the &te of your poor 
ftiehdV 

VOL. K. 13 
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Constantia hid hor faco on tho LAdy Cromweiri aboaUiV 
and wept; but hor grief appeared of a less fbverish kind tlM 
herctotbro. 

** Hope for tljo best — my father can work marvels when he 
wills. lie may read all right; and as yet you are unwed^ 
ded." 

** Ho cannot rcfitorc the sweet life of one I loved so deirijf 
—one whode place 1 can never see filled, and upon whoie in* 
nocent countenance I can ne*or again look.'* 

•♦ 1 wonder who is in my father s carriage 1— -Colonel JcioSBf 
I dare say, and a couple more of the same severe cast,** ob- 
served liQdy Frances, trying to divert her fViend's attention 
fVom tho thought of poor Barbara ; ** not a loyAil ftce amoogit 
a troop of tliem ; tlie very soldiers look like masses of gray 
stone, stuck on the horseti backs with iron paste.** 

** The second carriage,'* said Constantia, ** looks as if it con- 
tained a pristmer — see, a soldier rides at each door.** She 
turned still mler as she spoke, and grasped the arm of Lady 
Francos with all her strength, though support was reauireo 
btit for a moment. Tlio motion was unnoticed by her friendr 
who added in hor utsually gny tone— 

** A good guess ! And who is in the third 1 some other caged 
animal ; one of my fhtiier's pet lions, or leopards, or creatures 
of that sort : pet or no pet, I would rather see what it contains 
than all tlio others put togotlior — so much fbr woman's cu- 
riositv !" 

** The guard are entering tho great gates,** said ConstantiSr 
** and wliether ho bring me weal or wo, fViend or Ibe, I roust 
receive the Protector, so as to show our sense of the more than 
honour he has done us." 

** Constantia !" exclaimed Ladv Francos, who Btill lingered 
at tlio window, ^* there's a fourth carriage, a foreign-looking 
one, with an overgrown boot, and no attendants— cominff b^ 
hind tlio train, like the last bit of paper at the tail of a boy's 
kite. I marvel more than any who that can contain r* 

•* Will' you not come with mo to receive your fktherl" said 
Constantia, extending her hand to her fViend. Lady Frances 
tripped across tho room, and took it within hers. 

*• Constantia, nothing frights you flrom jrour propriety I — I 
am ready." 

The sudden, though anticipated visit of the Protector, pro- 
duced a nroi)ortionato degree of embarrassment and confbsion 
amon^ all the inmates of Cecil Place. At any other time, tho 
bare mtimation of such an honour would have turned their 
heads, and insnirod their heels witli tho alacrity ot St Vitui 
himself; but tiioy had felt too much interest in the oventB 
of tlio past week to experience tho fliU joy to which, at any 
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Other time, they would have yielded. As it was, housekeeper, 
porter, steward, cook, butler, and their subordinates, set about 
the necessary preparations with the dexterity and alertness of 
servants who know that their first duty is obedience, not only 
of their employer's words, but their wishes: — ^not one but felt 
the warmest interest in all that concerned their dear master, 
and still more dear mistress; they would have glady sacrificed 
their lives to make her happy : in them was clearly shown the 
*' constant service of the antique world/' Solomon Grundy, 
as usual, having the smallest quantity of brains, was the most 
noisy, and the least useful, though the creature was affection- 
ate enough in his way, and, as we have stated, marvellously 
fdrilfhl in his calling. He stood with the rest of the servants, 
about twenty in number, who had assembled to await Crom- 
well's entrance, and do honour to their young ladv by as nu- 
merous and well arranged a show as they could collect They 
were all dressed in deep and decent mourning, except the wo- 
men of Lady Frances, who walked behind her to the great en- 
trance, where she and Constantia stood ready to receive his 
Highness. As he alighted, the advanced-piard formed a semi- 
circle beside the carriage ; and when his £ot rested on the first 
fitep of the entrance-stairs, the two ladies passed the threshold, 
to meet him with due respect It was a picturesque sight — 
the meeting of that rugged and warlike man with two such 
females ; — &r Lady Frances, though deficient in beauty, had 
an air and fkscination about her that was exceedingly captiva- 
ting ; and as she waited, one loot a little in advance, her head 
thrown back, and the jewels of her clasped stomacher distinct- 
ly marking the outline of her full and graceful bust, she formed 
a considerable, but still a nleasing contrast to. the high-soulcd 
beauty of her dignified friend. Constantia, at the moment 
Cromwell alighted, trembled lest the next person should be 
Sir Willmott Burrell; and the terror she naturally felt, lent an 
air of embarrassment to her pale, high features, to which they 
were generally strangera. Her long mourning veil fell, as 
usual, to her feet; and the folds of her rich velvet robe con- 
cealed the change which a little time had wrought in her ex- 
quisitely mould^ figure. The arched ball was crowded on 
either side by her domestics, whose dresses formed a gloomy 
back-ground, which, neverUieless, accorded well with the 
hatchment that hung over the entrance, — a memorial of Lady 
Cecil's recent death, — and the closed i^uttera of Sir Robert's 
bedchamber. Lady Frances, as she glanced on the sober, but 
well-arranged party in front, their bright armour and broad 
ew(»ds flashing in the light, the prancuig of the brave horses, 
and the smiling face of ner uncle's favourite page— her own 
^cousiuy who followed close to his indulgent master— -the mix- 
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ture of carriage and cuiraae, of spear and pennon, set out 
against the green meadows, and stul farther off the blue and 
beautiful sea — all this looked to her cheerful mind as if hope 
and happiness were about once more to enter Cecil Plac^ 
The impression was so strong upon her mind, that i^ie only 
regretted she could not speak of it to Constantia, who bent h^ 
knee to salute the hand of her friend — the Protector of Eng- 
land ! — while be, gallantly removing his hat, raised her fhmi 
the ffround, and imprinted a grave and respectful kiss apoo 
her brow — ^then, having saluted his own daughter after the 
same fiitherly fashion, he presented a hand to each of the la- 
dies, and walked, bareheaded, into the hall, returning the salu- 
tations of the delighted domestics as he pa^d, and inquirinff 
in a low, earnest tone, after the health of his worthy host and 
friend, Sir Robert Cecil. As they entered the apartment, in 
which a suitable refection had been prepared, Constantia was 
about to return to receive her other guests. 

"Not so," observed the Protector, retaining her hand. **I 
have taken upon myself for one day and one night the wardea- 
ship of Cecil Place, if your excellent parent ¥fall so permit it; 
with the Lord's help we will discharge the trust well and 
and faithfully. Such as I wish to introduce to you will join as 
soon, and to those who will not I have allotted chambers. Our 
mutual friend, Major Wellmore," he added, smilii^, " has m- 
structed me so perfectly in the bearings of this fine house, that 
I do not at all feel as a stranger within its walls." 

Constantia bowed, and from her heart thanked the Protector 
for the kindness and delicacy of his thoughts. 

" Great and glorious I knew him ever," she said to hei8el( 
" but T was unprepared for the tenderness we usually consider 
the exclusive attribute of our own sex." 

Some five or six of the officers and gentlemen of Cromwell*6 
household were, in their turn, presented to her; but Sir Willr 
mott Burrell came not among them. Constantia trembled as 
often as she turned her head towards the opening door. 

During the time occupied in partakmg of the abundant re- 
past, upon which Uie delighted Solomon had expended all doe 
care and anxiety, there were few words spoken, and neither 
healths nor toasts passed round — ^the Puritans holding all soch 
observations as profane things; nor was there any allusion made 
^ to the unfortunate occurrences of the past days, except as le- 
igarded the disappearance of the Preacher Fleetword, a circum- 
stance which weighed heavily on the mind of Constantia. 

"I assure your Highness," said Lady Frances, '^this is a 
perfect island of romance; there has been as much mvsteiy, 
and as many misunderstandings, as would form a Spamsh 
play. " 
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^I %m sornr, Mifitress Frances,*' replied Colonel Jones, 
^ to find your thoughts still turning to these follies — ^fdlies an- 
athematized in this regenerated land." 

A smart repl^ mounted to the lady's lip, who was annoyed 
that the plain mistress had taken place of the title so universally 
ceded to her, but she dared not send it fbrth in her Other's 
|>re8enee. 

" I assure Lady Frances,*' observed her father, rising from 
the table at the same time, and laying a particular emphasis 
on the word lady, as if he would reprove Colonel Jones's plain- 
ness — *'I assure Lady Frances that I am a most excellent un- 
raveller of mysteries,— of tdl mysteries," he repeated with a 
istrees on the word all, that made the blood rush into his 
daughter's cheek. '* And if I may presume oa such an accom- 
plishment, I would request the Jhonour of a private interview 
with Mistress Cecil." 

Cromwell conducted the ladj from the room with an air 
Jthat would not have disgraced th^ descendant of a race of }ang^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 



If yoa, my ion. ibould now preTaricate, 
And. to jrour own partieular lufU employ 
So great and Catholic a bliw; be sure 
A curse will follow, yea, and overtake 
Your subtle and most lecret ways. 

BBiJomoL 



Whateter passed between Cromwell and the LadyCoO" 
stantia must remain secret^ as neither were of a particokr]/ 
connnunicative disposition. Lady Frances, indeed, laboured 
hard to succeed and comprehend tlie whole matter, but in vailk 
She waylaid her friend on her passage fronv the room of 
audience, and observed, in a tone and manner that betnyed 
her anxiety on the subject, 

'* My fether and you have had a long conference!'' 

** He has indeed honoured me by much condesceDjnoa and 
kindness," was Constantia's reply. 

" Do you know whom he has closeted up so strangely in 
Cecil Place ? I was goin^ into the oak parlour, when a sentry 
at the door— (What rou^ fellows those soldiers mo!)— criw 
* Stand !' as if I had been a statue. With that I repaired to the 
small oriel chamber; but there, too, was another ' Stand!* 
Why, the house is at once a prison anid a garrison !*' 

« Not quite." 

*' Oh, you take it more quietly than I should — ^to have per* 
sons in your own house, and not know who they are." 

** Your father, I suppose, knows them ; and I may have saP* 
ficient confidence in the Protector of England to believe in the 
wisdom of all he does — ^Nothing doubting." 

" My father is very anxious about Sir Robert." 

" He is indeed." 

"And to search out the destroyer of our poor Barbara." 

" He has ever been to justice as its right hand." 

How poor Lady Frances longed to ask of Cbnslance if her 
father had talked about Sir Willmott — if there were any tidings 
of Walter De Guerre, or where he had been since his disappear- 
ance with Major Wellmore ! but she could not, she dared not ask 
another question : indeed, Constantia effectually prevented her 
so doing, for, taking her hand with that extraordinary combina* 
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tion of frankness and reserve wjiich is ever the characteristic 
of a great and honest mind, she said"— 

** Mv sweet friend, do not question me; I have either an- 
swered your Other's questionings as I answer every one, truly, 
in word and spirit, or told him, when he asked what I must 
not reveal, that I could not tell. I never equivocated in my 
whole life; equivocation is a subterfuge, mean as well as sinful 
— ^tbe special pleading of a lie." 

'* My dear Lady Perfection !" 

** Do not mock me, sweet Frances: the world will say and 
say rightly, you are much nearer perfection than I am; you have 
fkr more of the woman — ^the open, cheerful, confiding woman. 
But hear me say a few words more, — and apply them as you 
will. I once saw a young fresh tree — ^it was an oak— a bright 
tree and a beautiful ! It flourished ou the hill-side, and in- 
jured nothing; for its shadow was harmless, and served but as 
a kindly shelter for the modest violet and the pale primrose. 
The woodcutter looked upon it as he passed it bv, and said it 
would grow to be the pride of the forest; — ^tbe village children 
held their innocent revelry beneath its gay branches: — but,. 
Frances, dear Frances, the storm gathered, and the thunder 
leaped from cloud to cloud in the angry heavens, and the 
lightning — the forked lightning, darted among its leaves, and 
struck it to the heart The next morning the sun saw that it 
was blighted ; and the sun said, * My b^utiful tree and my 
brave, that my beams delighted to shine upon, is blasted: but I 
will throw forth my warmest rays, and my fkvourite shall re- 
vive, and a^in be glorious!* And the sun came in all ite 
power, and it shone upon the tree;, but the more it shone, the 
more quickly the tree withered — ^for it &inted beneath the 
kindness which had the will, but not the gift, of renovation.*' 

Lady Frances turned from her friend with tears, and asked 
her no more questions. Constantia wept not, but passed to- 
wards the servants^-haJl to give some directions. The eve» 
ning had quite closed, and the earth slept under the bioad 
gray wings of twilight; as she crossed the corridors^ and 

ned the different turnings, she would have been bewildered 
he darkness, had not her feet been acquainted with every 
winding passage. 

As me passed one of the deep and sunken entrances for 
light, that seemed constructed for the purjtose of expelling 
and not admitting the beams of day, so narrow and compli* 
cated was its frame-work, something struck violently on the 
^lajBB. She started, on perceiving a small figure, enveloped 
in a woman's cloak. Late occurrences had made her eau* 
tious; but she was quickly assured of safoty on hearing her 
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name pronounced by the voice of Robin Hays. In a low but 
somewhat confident tone he informed her of his desire to see 
the Protector upon a matter of life and death. 

'* Only ask him if he will see me, dear lady ! — I would not 
come openly, because I know he loves mystery in all ttun^ 
and likes not that the world should be able to prate of his m- 
terviews. — ^But ask quickly, dear lady — quickly, as ye would 
seek heaven !*' 

<* See you, Robin ! The Protector see and counsel with yoo, 
Robin r 

^ Ay, dear lady — the lion and the mouse — the lioo and the 
mouse — only let it be quickly — quickly." 

'* Stay, Robin; you, of all men, are the most likely to know 
—can you tell jne aught concerning one, I believe, we both 
loved r 

'* Ask me not, dear mistress, now; only quickly, quickly to 
the Protector." 

In a few minutes Robin Hays again stood before the great 
and extraordinary man he both respected and feared. 

There was a mingling of kindliness and warmth in Crom- 
well's manner, as he desired the manikin to come forward, and, 
having first questioned him about his health, commanded him 
to tell his business. 

'^ I have intruded on your Highness, which is a mark of 
great boldness in a creature of such low degree," commenced 
the Ranger, in obedience to the Protector's orders, " and it is 
on behalf of one to whom I am much bound. Alack ! great 
sir, it is a sad thing when a man of spirit, of power, and of 
bravery, has no friend to speak for him but one that Nature 
tiirew fh)m her as unworthy of the neat finishing she bestows 
on others: — when our parent discards us, what have we to ex- 
pect from mankind !" 

** Do you speak of the youth called Walter, whose gallaiit 
Jubilee waits impatiently till his master is at liberty to boot 
and saddle 1 He shall mount him soon." 

** With all humility, your Highness, no : — ^I would speak of 
Hugh Dalton and the Fire-fly.'^ 

** Of his ship, which may be at sea, say vou t" 

Robin ventured one glance at Cromweirs countenance,-^ 
doubtless with the intention of ascertaining if he knew the 
position of the vessel: but there was no expression on those 
features that could lead to any conclusion, and the Ranger 
skilfully evaded the question. 

"It is, indeed, of Hugh ID^lton I would speak," continQed 
Robin, ^*and entreat, in his belud^ what I need myself jet 
ask not for — a pardon." 
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''Pardon !"-Hrepested Cromwell,— "Pardon! on what 

X>und8?" 

•* Those of mercy — upon which your Highness has par- 
9Qed many ; and, please your Highness, if I may make bold 
I say so, this same man has some reason, however small, to 
i^. The Jewess Zillah '' 

"Ah! what of her r 

"Is in his keepmg, and a certain Preacher, also— a worthy, 
ample, yet, withal, a keen man, whom Sir Willmott BurreU, 
18 1 imderstand, entrapped and shut up with famine as his only 
ttaociate, because he had become possessed of some papers, 
proving Sir Willmott's marriage with the Jewish lady." 

" And Dalton " 

" Saved this Fleetword !" 

"Ah, Fleetword," interrupted Cromwell, "I have heard of 
kis disappearance — and he is safel" 
"Perfectly." 

"I bless the Lord for his unravelling! But why comes not 
tiufl man forth from his den ? Methinks, if he have rendered 
>Qch service to the Jew, who is our friend, he has some claim 
to oar consideration, and might hope, perhaps, hope for pardon. 
Bttt, if I judge riffhtly, he expected more than pardon, — par- 
<lon for his ship, aLo, and farther grace towards himself— Ran 
it not thus?" 
t' Please your Highness, yes— —The man loves his ship, 

wBch is but natural ; and then his men " 

"What, the reeving, ravenous set, who have carried de- 
ttniction as their flag, and filled the coast with desolation; — 
^ided and abetted in plunder, and brought over malcontents 
^ evil lands, — and scattered them \&e flax-seed over the 
country ! Cornwall — Devon— Essex— Kent>— Sussex — every 
^here ;— disturbed ourselves, so that by night as well as day 
^e lack repose; and are forced to be our own watch-dog, to 
tbe great discomfort and danger of our body, and the vexation 
}f our soul! Pardon for such as they! Dalton we might 
lardon, we have reasons for it; but his ship — it shall bum 
ipon the high seas, as an example to all like it; and, as to his 
•reWj — ^why, not a scoundrel could be found robbing a hen- 
oost, who would not declare himself one of Hugh Dalton^s 
ang! To send you, too, as bis ambassador!" 

"Please your Highness," interrupted Robin, " he did not 
3nd me, though he knew of my coming. The man is watch- 
ig by the side of his child." 

" His child, said you — ^I heard he had but one, and that, 
irough some mystery, the girl was here, and ^" 

Cromwell would have added, " shot," but he remembered 
rhat Robin had suflfered at Hampton Court, when Barbara's* 
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death was mentioned before him, and, though chafed at the 
picture he had himself drawn of the ravages of the Bucca- 
neer, yet the kind feelings of his nature prevented his open- 
ing the green wound in the Ranger's heart. No matter what 
di^inction rank makes between man and man. Nature has in- 
stituted a moral freemasonry, by which all her children under- 
stand the signals and syinptoms of goodness and greatness in 
each other's bosoms : — Eobin blessed him for his fbrbeaiance, 
with the fresh, warm blessing of an affectionate heart; and 
the blessing ascended to the Almighty's throne, — although 
breathed into no mortal ear ! — it ascended, not on the wings 
of the wind, for the wind heard it not; yet, there it was, and 
there it remains, registered in the book of life, amongst the 
few but holy offerings which are paid to the mighty, in secret, 
by those who look to them for aid, — ^whose homage is gene- 
rally of the lip, not the heart 

Afler a pause, more full of meaning than if it had be^ 
crammed with words, Robin said — 

" Please your Highness, the girl is not dead, though bodJy 
wounded — " 

" I thank God — ^I thank God for every blessing. Have yoo 
so said to the Lady Constantial" 

'* I did not like to mention it yet, as I did not kno w * * 

" Right, right, interrupted Cromwell, not permitting him to 
finish tlie sentence, " a silent tongue is ever Imrmless, and with 
it there is safety. But I must see Fleetword ani the Jewess 
forthwith ; say unto Dalton that so I desire it" 

" The Skipper has secrets touching this family in his ke^ 
ing, which I have reason to think he will retain, unless 

Wily as he was, Robin now paused, for he dreaded to rouse 
the Protector's ire, and Cromwell, seeing his hesitatk>D, es> 
claimed, 

" Speak on — speak out, young man — this fellow would dic^ 
tate to us — but speak — speak, 1 say; what are his gracioos 
termsl" 

Although the last words were uttered in an ircmical tooe^ 
Robin did speak, and boldly. 

" Pardon for himself, his registered followers, and safety fer 
his ship; I know such to be his feelings, and know he wodd 
so say." 

The Protector replied, calmly — " To the paidon for hiraseK 
I say, ay ; to the other conditions, no. Once spoken is enougk 
My words are for eternity, young man ; it is much that I p8^ 
don even him. Go to ! what hinders that I blow not his nest 
into the sky? what care I for the vultures of his eyrie !** 

" But the doves, your Highness, — ^the doves that sheto 
there !" 
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^ Look ye, at ambassador^" returned Cromwell^ " were I to 
twine a wreath of gunpowder round his Nest, think ye he 
would suffer his child to perish, whatever fate in desperation 
he might award himself?" 

^ Mj Lord, he can look the sun in the &ce at noon-day ; he 
could weigh, with an unquailing eye, the bullet that brought 
him death— he is a man of unspeakable firmness." 

*• €hranted," said the Protector; " but I am a father — so is 
he ; you are not, or you would feel that were the female a vul- 
ture, not a dove, still he could hot peril her life. She is his 
child. I forget, while I now speak, that which I am ; for I 
could not speak thus if I remembered it. I send you to Dal- 
ton, to tell him, that in humble, most humble imitation of the 
blessed God, whose unworthy servant I am, I say that ' though,' 
in the eyes of the world, ' his sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as wool ;' they shall be blotted from my memory, and I will 
stretch forth my right hand to save and not to punish ; so much 
as regards himself, I will not hint at his misdeeds, provided 
tha t ■ " he stopped abruptly, and fixed his eye upon the 
timepiece that was set over the chimney — a huge heavy iron 
machme, that one would fancy even Time found it difficult to 
deal with. " You see the hour — the hand is on the stroke of 
nine — ^provided that before that same hand rests upon the sin- 

fle figure which heralds in the morning, the Preacher, the 
ewess, himself and his daughter are within this room — pro- 
vided they are here, I will seal his pardon : he shall go forth, 
or remain, a free subject of the Commonwealth, ^d more 
than this, m^ soldiers sleep till midnight, so that men, aU men 
may travel m safety, — in safety by land, I mean ; for if the 
slightest attempt be made to rid the harbour of the pestilential 
vessel, whose crew keep such careful, or rather such prudent 
watch upon her deck, if that the night were dark as blackness 
itself^ there are eyes that see, and hands that avenge ! The 
ship must not remain unpunished; of her, justice shaU have its 
due. Your Buccaneer should thmk of this, and bless the God 
that has made us mercifuL" 

** The Fire-fly to be towed into Chatham and about, and 
pointed at by the cowardly land-lubbers, as Hugh Dalton's fine 
vessel ! *Twould kill him, please your Highness, it would kill 

him. He would not take his life on such terms ^" 

'* Let him lose it, then. Think yc, that though you were 
honest, there are not many who pant to discover the secrets of 
that Nest ? Came I here for pastime 1 The Lord he is right- 
eous and merciful. The cavern and its wealth is ours. The 
goodness of the Lord is over all the earth ; yet such is the cor^ 
Jiiption of all things, that we have no leisure for repose, much 
less pastime. Men's passions and evil propensities devour us, 
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and firiglit oomfint, and ofteo holy cnmnrnning from our pfllow. 
Go toy then. We have one who ooidd lead ns blindlbld throogfa 
yoar Crag, and its chamben. If we find Daltoo aimed, jostioe 
mnat take ha course ; even I coold not save him then." 

** It is little your ^ide would know what awaited him, if be 
did oondoc^he soldieia c^your HiglmeaB,'' ref^ed Roinn, per- 
haps in a tone of momenta^ fimiiliarity— -the resolt of his kag 
conference. 

** It is enoagfa,** said Cromwell. '* Though you have denied 
that you were directed by him to see us cm this matter, yet 
you will not scruple to do our bidding. I need not repeat — 
within four hours from this time, — the Jeweae^ the man ^God, 
Dalton and his daughter, — secretly, mark gecredy^ — ^within 
this chamber. During this period my soldiers sleep; but tbe 
vessel must not be unmoored. Remember, if its anchor is 
weighed— or slipped,*^ he added, with that extraordinary pene- 
tration which saw every possibility of even equivoque, and 
guarded against it, ^ The ]^ccaneer*s life is forfeit" 

Robin bowed with great submission, but still lingered. 

'* Please your Highness, he does so love that vessel !** 

^* You practise on our humanity, young man, and forget to 
whom you speaL*' 

Robin bowed again more lowly than before, and retreated 
down the room. While closing &ie door, he looked to where, 
the Protector sat ; Cromwell, observing the movement, raised 
his band, and pointed to the timepiece, whose iron finger was 
fast travelling round the dial. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



So up he arofe u^n his stretched sails, ^ 

Fearless expecting his approaching death; 
So up he arose, that tlie air starts and fails. 

And overpressed sinks his load beneath ; 
So up he arose, as doth a thunder cloud 
Which all the earth with shadows blftck doth shroud, 
So up be arose: 

Phinb^ FlbtcbbH. 



" Thb Lotd deliver me, once more fiay I J** ejaculated Robin 
Hays, "and the Lord deliver Dalton ! He would sooner sub- 
mit to have his limbs hewed one by one from his body, than 
permit a single plank of his good ship to be touched : he loves 
it far more than his own life. I Will not speak with him about 
it. There is no possibility of a hundred of our men, if we 
could summon them from the different stations, encountering 
the well-disciplined soldiers now upon the island. Nothing 
legal or illegal can withstand the power, or turn aside the 
wul of that most wonderful man. It is useless to commune 
more with Dalton ; but I will save him, though I perish in the 
attempt !" 

It may be almost said that he flew to the GulPs Nest When 
there, he turned with a stealthv step towards the chamber 
which his mother occupied. There was no living being in 
the room save one, and she was busied in composing the limbs 
and features of his dead parent, chanting, in a low monotonous 
tone, fragments of old songs and snatches of ballads appropri- 
ate to the gloomy task. 

Robin clung to the door-post However little he might 
have respected his mother, he knew she had loved him ; and 
it is sad, in a world where so few affectionate ties are formed, 
to see the nearest and the dearest severed. He stood for a 
little watching the slow movements of the old crone, who was 
so withered and wo-looking, that, with but slight eflbrt of 
imagination, he might have believed the grave had given up 
one dead to prepare another for the sepulchre. The small 
lamp sent forth but little light, and the features of his mother, 
not yet decently arranged, had a scared and frightened look, 
as if terror at the oncoming of death had left her a powerless 
though unwilling captive. 

VOL. II. 14 
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" Has the spirit loog passed !^ at length inqoiied Roibiii* iif 
a voice so bw that the aged woman started, as if the whisper 
sounded from below the earth. 

^ Anan, Master Robin, is it yoal Ah ! I litUe tbooght you'd 
, ha* been away; not that I fiincy she missed ye much, fyt she 
didn't make mudi struggle — that is, not to say miich at tbv 
rery last — 

* And at the hat yoor bed shall be. 
Ay, near the broad and briny sea!' " 

^le gave oat the rhyme while smoothing back the hair fronr 
* the haggard features of the corpse ; and ^r trembling tr^e* 
voice, so weak, so shrill, added a most miserable and desolatiiig' 
e&ct to the awful sceae. 

Tk) it decently, good dame, decently and gently too, and 
you shall be rewarded," said Robin, deeply a&cted, — awaxe 
how impossible it was for him to remain and see that every 
thing was well ordered. 

^Ay, ay, I warrant it shall all be dcme rightly, master, as 
rightly as if she decked herself, poor soul ! which she was vrell 
fond of in days long ago!" 

Robin turned towards the cliff. As he commenced the de^ 

scent, the wail of the corpae-dresser fell upon his ear with the 

sighing of the wind that was straying amongst the many hol« 

Jowenigs — the mysterious wind that comes — ^whence 1 — we 

imow not; and goes — where? — we .cannot teD — yet moves 

™°fi^ "Pon Jts appointed way— felt, although unseen, on the 

fifw ^"j^sS^ ^**® wide sea — ^now rejoicing over pleasant 

fif rSJ^ n?, °f .^® ^«*ves with harmony— kissing in its gen- 

b^^iiS®- ''i"^^?fir bosom of the rose, and wafting the humble 

S^S^ InH^K ^^"*'"® voyage !-^then stirring up oceans by its 

feSw of^nn^^""^ ^ th?cloud8 its mandStos !-Thoa /lay- 

a« a hurriwrnpr®'' ^^ "^^e of the fierce lightning! Whether 

to thee on thy ^y f®P**3^^» S^eat source of good and evil, hail 

"^bin stood nn ♦!>'« . . * 

and, taking «? ^^ smooth beach at the bottom of the cliffii 

ceived that the o^^^® grlance all the objects within sight, per- 

to the vessel, wWo ^'^^^^^ ^^'I* ^^ certainly moved closer 

server thoug-h he w« ^^rU? ^^ puzzled even him, keen ol>- 

naze, no moon — th^ ^ / "® night was dark but clear— no 

made thejp appear^c« " ® ^^^ ^^vy nor light, yet few stan 

one would twinkle for J '^'^ '^^ then, asl shidow passed, 

ven T^^P^""^ soaring ft.-^°°>ent, «otil obscured by soieaiD. 

tem'in th^i "^^^ waf «i?^ ^'th to become purified by het 

"" ^^^"^ ''^^^^y^iSL^^ still, sleeping the sleep U^ 

ersons unaccustomed to such acenei 
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^iMuld hardly have distinguished the vessels in the offing, so 
^nck of the same colour aid they appear with the waves them- 
selves. Rohin then scanned the clifis as he had done the 
^)cean, and whistled soft, low, but audibly, — a note like that of 
the fHghtened plover. It was speedily answered, and in a 
ixioment Roupall stood bv his side. 
^ Are any gone off to the ship? — and where is the Skipper?" 
^ The Skipper's with the women, and, I think, has beeii 
looking out for you," replied RoupalL 

" Tell him, then — ^tell all — that it will not be safe for any 
^ye to venture off to the Fire-fly till I give ye a signal. The 
^ps have got closer to her, and a boat going off now would 
^ sunk by a Shot, for, night as it is, they can see; and if It 
^kHitinues clear over head, the moon will not be needed to light 
to mischief--*the stars shine bright enough for that And now, 
Jack, I'm going to make a confidant cl' you— a proof that I 
think ^e an honest rascal, at all events. Do not give what I 
am going to write on this parchment to the Skipper until I 
have made a signal from the ship. He is too old a sailor not 
to be on the look-out; but you and Springall must be with him. 
You owe me thus much service for a wronsf you once did me. 
It is meet that I forget and forgive it now. 

'* As to the wrong, Robin, it is clear out of my memory," 
replied Roupall. *' Gad, you must be a good scholar to write 
in the dark ! but, I say, your signals and book learning could 
be much clearer, if you would just step into the Skipper, and 
explun. Here are we, like a parcel of bats and owls, stowing 
away in the clifl^, waiting to get out to the ship; and I know 
from what old Hugh said, he is only watching for some mes- 
senger, with some answer or another. I know he is about a 
negotiation, which Pd never consent to ; but fight a thousand 
tnx^rs, had it not been that as good as eight 'or ten took his 
permission, and walked off for the other holdfast — fellows, to 
be sure, that never cruised with him above once. Let us.a- 
board, and we're safe. Would that the night were darker! for 
I think, by the movement of the watchers, (to the Devil with 
them!) that they suspect — Ah ! now you've finished, pray tell 
me what the signal will be — a red light?" 

" A red light !" repeated Robin, musingly, as he rolled up 
the parchment; " oh, yes ! it will be a very red light.". 
*' But, Bob, won't that alarm the ships ?" 
'* Never mind if it does," replied Robin, casting off his boots, 
and throwing away all the loose portions of his dress, so as to 
stand only in his shirt and hose. ^'Give me your belt — it is* 
broader than mine." 

** Roupall did as he requested, demanding, in his turn, if Rq< 
bin were mad enough to think of swimming, to the Fire-fly< 
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'* Yesl** was the Ranger's concise reply. ^ And now/' he 
added, ^ Jack, remember! the nu)mentyQ!a see my signal, de- 
liver this to the Skipper; but, as you ^ue your life,, not be- 
fore." 

He plunged into the ocean as he spoke ; and presently the 
sound of the dividing waters was lost m the distance. 

''Well!" exclaimed Roopall, ''that beats all the freaks I 
ever knew even Robin to be after! Why, the vessePs a (uU 
mile off! and, now I think of it, I never asked him what we 
were to do when he gave the signal ; but I suppose his paper 
telk. Lyin^ about here, in such peril ! But it's alwa]4 the 
way — the mmute a sailor touches land, good-b'ye to his well- 
doing!" 

Before the speaker had climbed the topmost dif^ he met the 
Buccaneer. 

" Hast seen Robin Hays )" was his first question. 

" Ay, sir; and if it was day, you might see him too— at least, 
Je.,beBtp«tafhim-hishe«tyc«ler-»ak«^lar the IW 

" How ! making for the Fire-fly ? What do ye mean. Jack 1 
this is no time fi>r jesting— —" 

" I mean, Captam, that Robin Hays is swimming to the Fire> 
fly; and, that he told me to watch for a signal he would make; 

and '' 

"And what r 

" Why, he is to make a signal— a red light from the ship." 

"Red light from the ship!" repeated the Buccaneer, m a 
voice of astonishment: " He has lost his senses! What can this 
mean? Left he no message for me ?" 

"None," replied Roupall; thinking Uy himself, "a piece of 
parchment's no message, so that's no lie." 

Dalton paced to and fVo, on the small ledge that had been 
beaten smooth by the step of many an illegal seutzy in days 
gone by; beneath his feet lay the subterraneous apartmenta of 
the Gull's Nest ; and before him, (although the nijght had m 
darkened, that it was no longer visiUe,) hefore hiift was his 
own vessel anchored. At any other time he would have felt 
secure of refuge in the one resource or the other ; but circum- 
stances combined to convince him there was now no certain 
safety by sea or land. At ime moment he thought of manning 
his boat, and carrying his daughter boldly to the ship. Had he 
been alone, such would at once have been his determination— 
but he could not expose, much less leave her to peril. With 
the common blindness of those who argne oidy on their own 
side of the question, he could not see why the Protector diould 
object to the preservation of the Fire-fly; and he had hoped ibr 
Robin's return with tidings that would have mtde his child's 
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heart, as well as his own, leap with joy. He knew that Crom- 
well would make a large sacrifice to secure the Jewess, Zil- 
lah ; and he ha^ also reasons to believe the Protector suspected 
there were other secrets within his keeping, the nature of 
which he would give much to learn. Robin's motive, in thus 
visiting the Fire-fly, was beyond his comprehension ; and he 
had no alternative but to await the promised signal with all 
the patience he could command. As he paced the ledge, now 
with a slow, now wkh a hurried footstep, the darkness in- 
creased, and the stars twinkled less* frequently : — ^there was no 
fitorm — no fierce blast swept along the heavens, or disturbed 
the earth ; but dense, heavy clouds, canopied the ocean, as 
with a pall. Roupall was seated on a huge stone, his elbows 
resting on his knees, his eyes fixed on the *' multitudinous sea," 
silently, and not less anxiously, watching for the fiasfa, which 
he expected would disturb the dull and sleepy night Ever 
and anon, the querulous voice of the woman, keeping watch by 
the lifeless clay, which she had laid in decent order upon its 
humble pallet, in the Gull's Nest, floated over the clins, and 
died away on the bosom of the waters. At times, Roupall 
would growl and fret, as a chained mastiff; but the anxiety of 
the Skipper had so increased, that he ceased moving, and 
stood on the bold brow of the crag, like a. black monument of 
stone. 

Suddenly, a strong light, a fierce blaze, as if* the ocean had 
thrown up one immense pyramid of flame, to dispel the dark- 
ness and divide the clouds, sprang into the heavens! and then, 
a peal, loud as the struggling thunder ! The cliflf shook be- 
neath their feet — ^the sea<birds started from tlieir nests, and 
'flew, and screamed, and wheeled in the air ! From behind the 
different points and crags along the shore, rushed forth the 
smugglers, who had lain to, watching the time when it would 
have been prudent for them to put o3* their boats and join the 
ship, as Dalt6n had directed. The old death-dresser forsook 
the corpse, and, standing on the highest crag, her long hair 
floating backwards on the breeze, her arms tossing, from the 
effects of terror and astonishment, looked like the sybil whose 
spells and orgies have distracted nature by some terrible con- 
vulsion. The clifis and strand at the mcunent formed a pic- 
tore that Salvator would have gloried in conveying to his can- 
vass — the line of coast now rising boldly from the ocean, each 
projecting point catching the glaring blaze, and seeming' itself 
on fire — ^the caverns overhung by creeping plants, revelling in 
gorgeous colours from every changing light that touched their 
beauties: — ^then the wild figures claspin^^ by the rocks, pant- 
ing with terror and excitement — the sybil on her pinnacle— 
the gigantic fhune of Roupall, rendered still more gigantic to 
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the eye by the position in which he stood, breathksB, with die 
written parchment in hia hand, yet unable to move, or direct 
Dalton's attention to it The Skipper, still like a monument 
of stone, but called to animation by astonishment and dismay; 
while the liffht played with the grace and brilliancy of light- 
ning* on thebright mountings of his pistols. Still the flames 
towered brightly t6 the heavens, whDe each fresh explosion se* 
parated their condensed effect,-— and sent a portion of them 
higher in tiie clouds, or hissing over the variegated and qierk- 
Ung sea, which rolled to the £ore in masses of glowing fire. 

^ Read ! read !*' at length exclaimed Roupall, thrusting the 
parchment into the hand of the Buccaneer. ^Bead! nad!" 
he repeated, for Dalton heeded him not 

^*Read whatl" said the Skipper, in a voice, which entered 
the heart of all who heard it ; ^do I not read-— do I not read-- 
black, bitter, burning treachery?— It is my own ship — ^I know 
every spar that flits like a meteor through the air---My heait 
was* never crushed till now." 

** Read — I will read it, if I can," said Springall, who had 
joined the party. With some difficulty he succeeded in making 
audible its contents. 

^'Dalton, you are safe, it may be that I perish; I knew yon 
would never sacrifice ^our ship for your own life, so I have 
done it for you. Go with the J ewess, your daughter, and the 
preacher, immediately to Cecil Place, to the small passage 
leading to the purple chamber, and demand admittance; You 
are pardoned, and all the rest may leave the island, provided 
they depart before the hour of one." 

The Buccaneer, apparently, heard it not: the oonmionicfr 
tion made no visible impression upon him ; he stood in the 
same position as before. Even Springall spoke no word, al* 
though his feelinff of attachment to D^ton was rendered sof^ 
ficiently obvious by his creeping close to his side, and grasp* 
ing his arm with a gesture which said, ** I will not be sepa* 
ratedfrom you." 

At this moment, a crj arose from the beach, — and, thooch 
the flames were fading, it could be seen that several of m 
men had rushed to the water's edge, and assisted a creature to 
the shore, who was unable to struggle longer for himself;— 
aooD, however^ he contrived to mount the cliff on which Dal* 
ton still remained a living statue of despair, and fiunt, dr^ 

Sing, unable to utter a single word, Robin stood, or, rather, 
rooped by the side of the Buccaneer. He came too aoon;— 
I>alton, irritated, maddened by the loss of his ship, was onaMe 
^0 appreciate the risk which the Ranger had run, or the flacii* 
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^^ he had made. He thought but of what he had lost, not 
^ What he had gained ; and saw in Robin only the destroyer 
^fais vessel, not the obtainer of his long sought for pardon.^- 
t^rged by uncontrollable frenzy, he seized his preserver with 
1^ grasp and determination of a desperate man, and, raising 
kitn from the ledge, would have hurled him over the cli$ 
kid not one, weak and gentle, yet with that strength to which 
the strmigest must ever yields interposed to thwart his horrid 
purpose. It was Barbara who clung to her father's arm: — 
^ble as she was, the death-ihroes of the gallant vessel had 
frighted her a^nd her companion from their retirement, and she 
How came, like the angel of mercy, between her parent and 
his ill-directed vengeance. When the Buccaneer found that 
his arm was pressed, his impulse was to fling off the hand that 
did it; — ^but, when he saw who it. was that stayed him, and 
gazed upon the bloodless face and imploring eyes of his sweet 
daughter; he stood a harmless, unresisting man, subdued by a 
look, and overpowered by a touch. 

Barbara never was a girl of energy, or a seeker afler power. 
She considered obedience as woman's chief duty — dutjr as a 
child to the parent — as a wife to the husband ; and, perhaps, 
such was her timidity, had there been time to deliberate, sne 
would have trembled at the bare idea of opposing her father's 
will, though she would have mourned to the end of her days 
the result of his madness ; but she acted from the impulse of 
the moment Nothing could be more touching than the sight 
of her worn and almost transparent figure, hanging on her fa- 
ther's dark and muscular form, like a frail snow-wreath on 
some bleak mountain. 

Robin, whose resentments were as fierce as his fidelity was 
strong, felt, in all the bitterness of his nature, the indignity the 
Buccaneer had put upon him, and stood panting to avenge the 
insult and injustice, yet withheld from either word or deed by 
the presence of Barbara, who remained in the same attitude, 
clinging to her &ther, unable, from weakness, either to with- 
draw or to stand without assistance. 

Springall, who did not love her so much as to prevent his 
hmng useful, was the first to regain bis self-possession; — he 
brought in his cap some water that was trickling down the 
rock, and threw it on her pallid brow — while Zillah chafed 
her hands, and endeavoured to separate her from her father. — 
At last she spoke, and, though her voice was feeble as the cry 
of infancy, — the Buccaneer heard it, — and withdrew his gaze 
from the remains of^ his burning vessel to loolc on the living 
Matures of his child. 
♦* Father ! you frighten me by those wild passions— and this 
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wild place, let ub go fW>m it, and be at peace ; poor Bobin k 
your true friend, rather. Be friends with him." 

** You speak as a woman, a young, weak woman, Barbara,*' 
replied the Skipper, evincing his returning interest in present 
objects, by passing his arm round his daughter, bo as to sapped 
her oa bis bosom. '** Look out, girl, and say what yoa see." 

** Father ! huge masses of burning wood, floating over the 
ocean, and borne to other shores b^ the rising breeze !" 

" And know you what that burning wood was scarce a mi- 
nute since?" 

" Father— no." 

" Those blazing masses were once the Pire-fly — my own 
ship — ^my own ship!" 

"And Robin— r 

*' Has been the means of its destruction." 

'* Has he !" Barbara paused, after she had so exclaimed,^ 
and then, clasping her hands, raised them upwards as she con- 
tinued, ** A blessing, a thousand blessings on him ! for what hi9 
' does is ever good and ful} of wisdom. Ah! now I see it all: 
he destroyed the bad vessel that you, dear father, might go no 

more to sea; but stay on sh6re with us with me, I would 

have said — ^*' she adaed, hiding, as she spoke, her £ice on her 
&ther's shoulder. 

Five or six of the crew had clambered up the cli£^ and 
clustered round their Skipper. Roupall, Springall and the 
Jewess were close to Barbara, and Robin stood exactly on the 
spot where Dalton's rage had left him — one foot of the edge 
c^ the crumbling clifi^, his long arms enwreathing his chesL 

The red glare had faded from the waters; — ^the sea-birdB 
were settling in their nests ; but the government ships were 
alive with lights, and, suddenly burstmg through the night, 
came the shrill blast of a trumpet from Cecil Place! It called 
Robin Hays into activity, and, while the men were looking at 
each other, he advanced and spoke. 

'*Hugh Dalton, the ship was yours, and yours alone, and to 
you the parchment which Springall holds, accounts fi>r its de- 
fm?^**°°' that destruction. Captain, ought to prove one thing, 
Both^°^ w "^^ only— that 1 loved you better than the Fire4ly. 
dotr |.^? ^^^ ^*vo been preserved. You have treated me as a 
not fwg^t it/. ^"^ ^^d have given a dog's death ; and I alwll 

** Robin **' o 1 • 

" I cannot ^ **"\®d a small soft voice, 
voice again saS^^J*'" '^peated the Ranger; and then tht 
all present w?' ^hin !" in a tone of such sweetness, tfait 
J^upall put in^ ^oved. After another pause, haidj Jack 

^ was hurt, and no niarvel, to see lier boiniog. 
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You mustn't be spiteful, Robin Hays, — only what hindered to 
get her out r 

^ She was known, marked, and watched, as I am well as- 
sured of," h^|eplied. " Had you attempted to weigh anchor, 
^ery man onboard would have been blown to atoms. Not a 
life would have been spared. The men who had charge of her 
ve safe. I sent thein to the Essex side — ^though they little 
thought why." 

Another trumpet-blast mounted with the breeze, and Robin 
exclaimed, 

"Away! away, lads! It is not yet midnight, and no hin- 
derance will be offered to any who quit the island before the 
hour of one. Away, away ! Ye are foxes, and have earths in 
plenty. Away, for your lives, away !" 

"Away!" replied Roupall. "Whither, good Ranger? Heard 
ye not the trumpet, and know ye not that every outlet will be 
^fuarded, every man on the watch after such a sound ?" 

" Had your safety not been cared for, there need have beoi 
HO tmmpet-blast I pledge my faith — my life — for your secu- 
rity," exclaimed Robin, energetically. " Only away, and 
quickly !" 

One or two of the men sullenly and quietly dropped down 
the cliff; but there were others who would not thus part horn. 
their Captain, — sailors, who had braved danger, disease, and 
death, in his company ; these would not leave him now, but, as 
if in expectation c^ an attack, they looked to their pistols and 
jerked their daggers sharply in their sheaths. Dalton still re- 
mained uncertain, peirhaps, or careless as to his future course, 
with Barbara still hanging on his arm, while the Jewess clung 
ckeely to her side. 

** Sprinffall !" said Robin, "you have influence with him. 
Use it fi>r his good : his pardon is secured if he complies with 
the terms I have mentioned." 

** Great tidings ! glad tidings !" exclaimed a hoarse vcnce a 
little above them. " The Philistines will be overthrown, and 
the men of Judah triumph ! I have heard in my solitude, yea 
in my extremity, tidings of exceeding gladness ; and, albeit, 
not of quick hearing, the tramp of Joshua and his arm^ hath 
come upon mine ear. Oh ! ye Canaanites, ye dwellers in the 
accursed land!" 

" Fetch him dovm !" shouted Roupall. 

**For your lives touch him not, but to your earths!" ex- 
claimed Robin, impetuously. "The Gull's Nest will be no 
place of safety now." Then springing on Dalton, he snatched 
the pistols from his belt and flung them into the sea. 

He had hardly done so, when spears and helmets g^littered 
in the &int starlight on the his;her clifL It ^vaa no time for 
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deliberation. Roopall and the others siank nlently tod ^ 
rowingly away, aod the little group— Daltoo, Baiiitn, to^ 
JeweiB, Fleetword, and Robin, stood nearly tojg;ether on tb^ 

ledge. ^ 

Colonel Jones had accompanied the soldiers by direct onefB 
from the Protector, who, from the firing of the ship, imagined 
for a time that Dalton and Robin had acted with treachery^^ 
treachery, which, with his usual promptness, he adopted the 
immediate means to counteract 

Robin advanced to meet the troop, and addressing Cokoel 
Jones respectfully, said, 

*' You will have the goodness to observe, sir, that Hugh 
Dalton is not only unarmed, but has assembled round him 
those whoso presence were commanded at Cecil Place before 
the hour of one.*' 

Colonel Jones vouchsafed no reply to Robin's observations; 
but it was not the less heeded on that account. He inquired 
in a stem voice, 

*< By what means have ye wrought the destruction of yonder 
vessel 1" 

** I will tell hereafter," was the only reply he could elicit 
ilrom Robin Hays. It was repeated more tiian once: ** I will 
tell hereafter." 

By this time the little party were susrounded. The Bucca- 
neer attempted no resistance. His strength-r^his spirit seemed 
ffone ; his child lay fainting, weak, and exhausted, at his feet 
Colonel Jones felt, though ne did not then express it, much joy 
at seeing alive the girl he believed dead. IMton attempted 
to raise and carry her with him; but in vain. He staggered 
under the light load as a drunken man. One of Uie troqpen 
ofibred horses to the females. Dalton would not commit her 
to other guidance than his own, and mounting, pkced hst be- 
fore him. 

Robin would have turned to the room that contained his 
mother's corpse, but Colonel Jones fi>rl»de it 

** My mother, sir, lies dead within that hut," eqxKtnlated 
the Ranger. 

**That may be," replied the soldier; **bat I say, in the 
words of Soripture, * Let the dead bury their dead.'" 

The party then proceeded towards Cecil Place, SSUah en- 
trenching herself under the protection of the Preacbet Fleet* 
word. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Weep no more* nor sigh nor groan, 
Sorrow calls no time tliat *s gone. 
*^ Violets plucked, the sweetest rain 

Makes not fresh nor grow again. 
Trim thy locks, Jook cheerfully ; 
Fate's hidden eiids eyes cannot see. 
Joys, as winged dreams, fly fast : 
Why should sadness longer last ; 
Grief is but a wound to wo. 
Gentlest fair! Mourn, mourn no mo. 

Bkaukoht Aim FtircBUi. 

It was with feelings of considerable anxiety that the Pro- 
tector waited the return of Colonel Jones from the second task 
assigned him in the Isle of Sbepey. 

The Touting out of a band of lawless smuggleiis, although 
commanded by so daring a skipper as Hugh I^ton, was to hun 
a matter of little consideration, compared to the restoration of 
Zillah Ben Israel, and the positive saving of Constantia Cecil 
from worse than death: these two motives weigbed deeply 
upon Cromweirs mind, and he would have made any sacrifice 
to have been assured that his purpose, with regard to both, 
might be effected before the moming^s dawn. When the ex- 
plosion of the Fire-fly disturbed his solitude in the purple cham- 
ber at Cecil Place, he directed immediate inquiry to be insti- 
tuted as to its origin, and quickly ascertained that it was caused 
by the destruction of some ship at sea; his suspicions were at 
once directed to the vessel of the Buccaneer. 

There was ho time to lose; ColonelJones,. whose courage 
and coolness were proverbial amongst soldiers more celebrated 
for these qualities than even British soldiers have ever been be- 
fore or since, was instantly despatched to the Gull's Nest At 
^rst the command of the Protector was to " mount silently," 
but his pledge to Robin Hays was remembered, and, at -the very 
moment when the glare of the burning ship was illumining 
the island, he could not bring himself to determine that the lit- 
^ deformed being, with whom he had held commune, had be- 
trayed the confidence reposed in him. 
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** Let him know iKim are ooiniiig,aiid prepare lor i^^ diodriit 
Cranwelly whose cantioa was rarely sabsendent to his enmii- 
aiaflii, powerful as was at all tunes this latter quality ; and then 
be gave, in a low, hut earnest and energetic tone, the cxder, 
** Sound a brief ' to borseT trust in the Lord, and see that your 
swoids be loose in their scabbards.*' 

The troop, tm its return, was met by Cromwell himself at 
the gate to which we have so firequently alluded. His anxiety 
bad not been often greater' than on that occasion, and it was 
Bianifested by an impatience of manner that almost tenrified 
tiie attendants idio waited in his presence. He was accom- 
panied by only two officers, and his first question was if " dh 
tonel Jones had secured Dalton and the Jewess?** A reply in 
the affirmatiye evidently afll)rded him great relief and sati^tt- 
tion ; but the feeling was quickly succeeded by one of extreme 
anger when informed of the total destruction of the Fire-^, 
wmch he had desired to preserve for his own especial ven- 
geance. Yet, until the prisoners had been conducted into 
Cecil Place by the private entrance, as he had previondy ar- 
nmged, his displeasure only found vent in occasional exdama- 
tions. The house was alive with alarm and curiosity, but its 
inmates received little information to quiet or to satSsfy their 
eager thirst for intelligence. As the soldiers passed the gatee^ 
li^tB floated through the dwelling, and the windows were 
crowded with inquisitive countenances; great, therefore, was 
the disappointment when they observed the party separate, 
and one portion of it take a private path, leading to the Pro- 
tector's apartments, while the other proceeded round an angle 
of the building to the stables. Many of the domestics met 
them at the stable gates, but could learn nothing firom those 
trusty soldiers, who perfectly understood, and invariably acted 
upon, their master's favourite motto, "safety in silence;"— 
still they could not rest, no one went to bed, fer all were in 
expectation of— they knew not what 

The clock struck one ; about five minutes afterwards Crom* 
well had closed the door of his chamber ; the half-hour chimed. 
Constance was looking on her father, sleeping calmly in his 
chair, in a closet that opened into his favourite jiibraiy. He 
had not been in bed fbr several nights, and, since his afflicting 
insanity, could seldom be (Prevailed on to enter his own room- 
After pausing a few minutes, while her lips appeared to more 
with the prayer her heart so fervently formed, she undid the 
bolt, quietly opened the door, then partiaUy closed it, and left 
her wretched parent alone with his physician. 

She could hear within the library, m which she now sftiod* 
the heavy breatliings of the afSicted man. A large lamp was 
burning on the massive oak-table : it shed a cheerfiil light, but 
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it was a light too cheerful for her troubled and feverish spirit — 
she sank upon a huge carved chair, and passed her small band 
twice or thrice over her brow, where heavy drops had gathered; 
then drew towards her the large Bible that had been her mo- 
therms. On the first page, in the hand-writing of that beloved 
mother, was registered the day of her marriage, and under- 
neath the births of her several children, widl a short and 
thanksgiving prayer affixed to each ; a little lower down came 
it mournful register, the dates and manner of her son's deaths; 
but the Christian spirit that had taught her words and prayers 
of gratitude, had been with her in the time of trouble ; the 
passages were penned in true humility and humble-minded- 
ness, though the blisterings of many tears remained upon the 
paper^ 

C!onstantia turned over the leaves more carelessly than was 
her custom ; but her eye dwelt upon one of the beautiful pro- 
mises, given with so much natural poetry by the great Psalm- 
ist,^ — "I have been young> and now am old, yet saw I never 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread." 
" Alas!" she thought, " I can derive only half consolation from 
such as this. One of my parents was indeed righteous; but, 
alas! what has the other been?" 3he bowed her head upon 
the book, and did not again raise it, until a soft hand touched , 
her shoulder, and a light voice whispered, " Ck)nstance !" 

It was Lady Frances Cromwell. 

" My dear Constantia! here's a situation ! I never knew any 
thing so provoking, so tantalizing ! My father, they say, has 
taken as many as twenty prisoners, of one sort or another; and 
has caged them up in that purple-room with himself, examin- 
ing into and searching out every secret — secrets I want so 
much to know. He has got the Buccaneer, they say." 

" Who says sol" inquired Constance eagerly. 

" Why, every body. Maud says so. And I have been to 
the door at least ten times ; but even the key-hole, I verily be- 
lieve, is plugged. I am sure it is, for I tried hard to see 
through it" 

" The crisis of my fate is indeed come," murmured Constan- 
tia. Then, after a pause, she was about to address her friend : 
" My dear Lady Frances — " 

" Don't Lady Frances me," interrupted the young maiden, 
petti^ly. *' I hate to be Lady Frances. I should know more 
about every thing if I were a chamberlain's daughter." 

*' Your father can discover naught to your prejudice. I con- 
fess I both dread and hope to hear news of the Gull's Nest 
There is nothing which can affect you there." 

*< How can I tell? Poor Rich' chooses queer postmen some- 
times! And that Manassdi Ben Israel! he is as anxious as xby- 
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self to know what is going on. Two rooms locked up, Cos- 
stance, I wonder yoa have not more spirit than'to saWit to 
such proceedings. I would nof 

** I am sorry for it; because it shows that yonr confidence in 
yom: father is overbalanced by your curiosity." 

** Pshaw !" exclaimed the Lady, turning from her friend, just 
in time to see the doors at the bottom of the room thrown open 
with much ceremony : — the Protector, attended by his pages; 
followed by Dalton, Fleetword, and Robin, entered. 

Constance rose respectfoUy from her seat, glanced upon the 
ftyrm of the fearful Buccaneer who now stood before her, and 
laying her hand on the arm of her friend, would have with- 
drawn, had not Cromwell commanded her to stay. 

^ Mistress CecD, you will remain ; — ^both remain," he said, 
while an expression of exceeding kindness lent to his harsh 
countenance the effect that sun-light gives to a rugged land- 
scape, soilening without destroying a single point of its pecu- 
liar and stem character. " I have no dread of objection on the 
part of the Lady Frances, and I must request your presence." 
He took a large chair at the head of the table, and seating 
himself, delivered a slip of writing to his page, who iDmled^ 
ately quitted the room. 

" Our young friend will pardon this intrusion upon her pn- 
vacy, and moreover allow us to continue an investigation that 
has already been attended with much pain, but we ehoold hope 
with some satistetion also." 

As he spoke, the door again opened, and Manasseh Ben Is- 
rael, pale and trembling with agitation, walked, or rather, m 
submissive was his attitude, crept forward, saluting the Pro* 
tector and the ladies as he advanced. 

** Will your Highness permit?" inquired Constantia, rising 
from her own seat, and pushing it towards the RabbL 

" Most certainly," was Cromwell's prompt reply ; " our friend 
is aged, but he is welcome; and we have news Uiat will glad- 
den his heart" In an instant all trace of the servility vraich 
custom had imposed upon the manners of the children of Israel 
vanished. The Rabbi stood upright, and clasping his hands 
together, exclaimed, " My child ! my child !*' 

"The lost sheep is found — ^blessed be the Lord! — safe — 
here, within this house—^nd I lay my commands upon her &• 
taer that she be received as a stray lamb from the ibW, and 
warmed within his bosom. We have all children, good RaHii; 
^and the Lord judge between us and them, they are stiffriecked 
^d stubborn ! All, more or less, all,— except (me or two whi> 
®^e forth as bright examples ;— such is my own Elizabed^ 
"WW Buch also is Mistress C<mstantia here." 

oiie 18 found!" repeated the Jew; "but they talked of 
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Brime— of her having I cannot speak it, please your High- 

iic»EB, but you know what I would say. Peradventure gold 
cnight be made to atone." 

"Peace, good friend!" interrupted Oliver, sternly; "justice 
must have its due ; and, by God's blessing, while we are JPro- 
tector, all the gold your tribe is worth shdl not turn the scale ! 
We would be merciful for mercy's sake ; but for justice — ^Yet 
pardon me," he added in compassion to the Rabbi's horror, " I 
would not tri£e with a &ther's feelings — she is guiltless, of 
murderj' 

He struck the table with the butt^nd of his pistol — a private 
door of the library opened as of itself— not one, but two females 
stood beneath its shadow, each supporting each, as if the one 
weak creature thought she could lend a portion of much needed 
strength to the other. Lady Frances and Constantia sprang 
from tlieir seats — all distinction of rank was forgotten, and 
Mistress Cecil wept over her affectionate bower-maiden, as an 
elder over a younger sister, or even as a mother over a beloved 
child. She asked no questions, but kissed her brow and wepC; 
while Barbara stood courte^ing, and smiling, and crying, and 
glancing with evident satisKiction, amid her tears, towards her 
otther and Robin, as if she would have said, " See how my 
i^y» niy grand Lady loves me!" 

It did not escape the observation of Lady Frances that Bar- 
bara wore the chain she had given her, and she most heartily 
wished her father at Whitehall, or elsewhere, that she might 
have an opportunity of asking all the questions at once sug- 
gested by her busy brain. 

It is impossible to convey an adequate idea of the meeting 
between the Jew and his daughter. It was with feelings S 
terror, more than of affection, that Zillah prepared to encounter 
a justly offended parent She had heard and believed that 
crime such as hers — ^marrying or intriguing with Christiana- 
was punished by a lingering and cruel death; and scarcely could 
the word of Cromwell, pledged twice for her safety, convince 
her that such would not be her fate. She instantly prostrated 
herself at the Rabbi's feet; and it would seem that, assured of 
his daughter's life — assur^ of her safety under laws — ^British 
laws — his eastern notions with regard to the submission due 
from woman to her master, man, returned to him in full force; 
for he suffered her to remain, her forehead resting on the 
ground, and her hands clasped around it, although he was 
60 deeply agitated that he clun^ to a p^estel for support 

The Protector arose from his seat, and, advancing, kindly 
and tenderly raised the poor victim of confiding, biit too violent 
passion, and placed her leaning on her fother's shoulder. 

^^Manasseb!" he said, " at times our speech is obscure, and 
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men see tfarougb it darkly. We hope it will not be so now; 
Your daughter is no harlot, but a wedded woman, who will 
toon become a mother, and, in virtue of her husband and her 
child, is a subject of our own. We regret the violence of 
which she has been guilty, but Satan is ever busy in his work 
of temptation. If you cast her from you, we take her to 
•ourselves ; as our blessed Lord would have received the prodi- 
gal — ^the sinful, but repentant son — even so will we receive 
her. Poor prodigal,'' be added, after waiting for a reply fhxQ 
the Rabbi, which came not, for the feelings of the tribe were 
struggling with those of the father-*-" Poor prodigal I we will 
not desert thee in thy hour of trial-^but seek to preserve thee 
iVom worse crimes, than even those of which thou hast been 
guilty." 

Although Cromwell had placed Zillah resting on the shoul- 
der of her father, he made no eflfort to support or keep her 
there, and the Protector was in the act <^ leading her towards' 
his daughter, when Ben Israel raised a great cry, for the fa- 
ther had triumphed over the Jew, and snatching her to his bo- 
som, he burst into a fervent but almost inaudible prayer of 
thanksgiving and gratitude, that entered the hearts of those 
who heard it, and witnessed the terrible strength of his emo- 
tions. The Lady Constance was suffering from various causes; 
the nature of which, from past events, may be more easily 
imagined than described. Nor were those suflerings eith^ 
terminated or relieved, when, on Cromwell's striking the table 
again in the same manner as before, Sir Willmott Burrell 
stood in the apartment 

His entrance caused a sensation ef astonishment and confu- 
sion through the whole group. Constantia Cecil unconsciooB* 
ly moved^ her seat nearer to that of the Protector. An expres- 
sion of satisfaction crossed .the anxious and feverish brow of 
Robin Hav& Dalton folded his arms across his boeom, and 
advanced his right foot, as. if strengthening his position. The 
Preacher Fleetword, who had hitherto leaned against a high- 
backed chair, his eyes glaring from their sockets on the coun- 
tenance of "the Lord's anointed,^' and drinking in, with open 
ear and mouth, every word he uttered — ^now ^rank into the 
farthest portion of the room, skilfully keeping a chair in the 
direction of Burrell, as a sort of fortification against violence ^ 
or evil, while he muttered sentences of no gentle or compli- 
mentary nature, which, but for the august presence in which 
he stood, would have burst forth in anathemas against the 
" wolf in sheep's clothing," by which title he never failed ia 
after years to designate the Knight The Jew trembled, and 
partly roso from his seat; while Zillah, whose love had tunied 
|o hate — whose affection bad become as wormwood — fitood 
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mrect at he advanced, with a pale, but firm look. Prepared to 
assert her righta to the last, she was the very model of a de«< 
terminod woman, who, having been greatly wronged, resolves 
to be greatly avenged. If her lip quivered, it was evidently 
from eagerness, not from indecision; and her eye had the 
lightning of hell, not of heaven, in 'its glance. Barbara 
crouched at the feet of her mistress ; and Lady Frances, to 
whom something new was synonymous with something d&« 
l|ffhtful, was tip-toe with expectation. ' She believed, fVom 
wuat her father had hinted, that Constantia was fVee, and 
might wed whom she pleased: this imparted an hilarity to het 
countenance and manner, totallv different from the aspect of 
all others within that room. Burrell himself looked like a 
bull turned into the arena, from whence there is no escape.— 
Hie deepHset eyes were grown red and dry : but thev rested, 
for a moment, while he saluted Constance aud the Ijauy Fran- 
ces; their next movement showed him Ziliah and her fatheir,. 
and he shrank within himself^ and quailed beneath the defying 
gaze of the woman he had so deeply injured. For an instant, 
and but for an instant, eye met eye, and glance encountered 
glance : the Master of Burrell was overUirown, and looked 
round for some relief; but like other sinners, when the hour 
of retribution comes, he found none; fbr those he next saw 
w^re Dalton, Fleetword, and Robin Hays. 

" We have more than oircumstantial evidence to show new,, 
Sir Willmott Burrell," exclaimed the Protector, after survey- 
inff him with a ]ook of terrible contempt: *^ what say you to 
this lady ? Is she, too, a counterfeit V* 

Burrell remained silent ; and while Cromwell paused, as if 
expecting an answer, the Preacher could no longer Iwld si- 
lence, but vociferated from behind his intrenchment : — 

** Under favour of the Greatness before whom I speak — un- 
der the shadow of his winff— J proclaim thee to be a sinner — 
even as those who stoned tne holy Stephen, when he was about 
the Lord's bidding^^oven as those ** 

** Peace !'* exclaimed Cromwell, in a voice that sounded like 
thunder in the Preacher's ear. " Si» Willmott Bgrrel, there 
are now sufficient proofs — what have you to say why this lady 
be not declared your lawful and wedded wife 1^ 

**I desire it not! I desire it not!" mqrmured the Rabbi: 
^* my wealth he shall not have, nor my child." 

**But I desire it— I demand it I" interrupted Ziliah;. not for 
my own sake, most gracious judge," and sne bent her knee to 
the Protector; ^*for never will F commune with my destroyer 
after this hour-^but for the sake of an unborn babe, who shall 
not blush for its parent, when this poor head and this breaking 
heart have fbund the quiet of the grave !" 

16* 
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Bftcrificed myself to>— to— *' She was prevented from ffiiishiiig 
her sentence by the Protector's exclaiming, with the energy 
and warmth of his natural cbaractert 

** We knew it; and now let me present your farideffioonL. 
Frances, it was excess of joy that caused this agitation.'" 

Constantia interrupted him. 
• *^ Nol so, your Highness. Alas! God knows, not so. But 
while I say that the evil contract shall never be fulfilled— 
though I will never become the wife of Sir Willmott BnrreU, 
I also say that the wife of Walter de Guerre I can never be. 
Nay more, and I speak patiently, calmly — rather would I lay 
my breaking heart, ere it is all broken, beneath the waves that 
lash our shore, than let cMie solitary word escape me, whidi 
might lead you to imagine, that even the commands of your 
Highness could mould my dreadful destiny to any other shape." 

There was no mistaking the expression of the Protector's 
countenance; it was that of severe displeasure; for he could 
ill brook, at any period, to have his wishes opposed and his de^ 
signs thwarted. While Constance was rising from her seat, 
Sir Willmott Biirrell grasped her arm with fiendish violencev 
and extending his olsher hand towards the door leading to the 
closet, where she had left her sleeping father, he exclaimed : 

**Then I accuse opeidy, in the face of the Protector and this 
company, Robert Cecil, who stands there^ of the murder of his 
brother Herbert, and of the murder of Sir Herbert Cecil's son; 
and I assert that Hugh Dalton was accessory to the same!" 

A shriek so wild and piercing issued from Constantia's lips 
that it rang over the house and terrified all its inmates, who 
crowded to the portal, the boundary of which they dared not 
pasa 

It was little to be wondered that she did shriek. Turning 
toward the spot at which the villain pointed, the Protector saw 
the half demented Baronet standing in the door-way. He had 
opened the closet, and come forth during the momentary ab- 
sence of his attendant, and now stood moping and bowing to 
the assembly in a way that would have moved the pity of a 
heart of stone. 

** Fiend !" shouted the Protector, grasping in his great anger 
the throat of Sir Willmott, and shaking him as he had been a 
reed — *' 'Tie a false lie ! He is no murderer ; and if he bad 
been, is it before his daughter that ye would speak it ! Hah! I 
see it all now. Such is the threat — the lie — ^that gave you 
power over this excellence. Hence, carrion, and feed crows !" 
tie threw the ruffian from him with a perfect majesty of re- 
sentment Gross as was the deed, the Protector condescend- 
ing to throttle such as Burrell, the manner of the act was great : 
it was that of an ayen^g angelt not of an angry or impetuous 
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% WiUmott regained his self^posBesBioiiy alt&oogb wd& 
feelinge of wounded pride and indignation ; fixing his eye upon 
Ck>nBtantia with, if possible, increasing malignity, he E^cike :— 

** His Highness much honours his subject ; but Mistress Cecil 
herself knows that what I have spoken is true — so does her 
fkther — and so does also this man! Is it not true, I ask!^^ 

**No! I say it is false — ^false as hell!'' answered theBac\ 
caneer; **Qiid if his Highness permits, I will explaih.'* 

** You say— -what?*' inquired Constantia, her whole eoonte- 
nance and figure dilating with that hope which had so hmg 
been a stranger to her boK>m. 

" I say that Robert Cecil is no murderer! Stand fortii, Wal- 
ter Cecil, and state that within the last two years^ yoo saw 
your father in a Spanish monastery ; and that " 

•* Who is Walter Cecil?" inquired Burrell, struggling k» 
drowning man, while losing his last hope of salvation. 

'*I am Walter Cecil!" exclaimed our* eld acquaintsnce 
Walter; " my rtom de guerre is no longer necessary." , 

" It needed not that one should come from the deed to teU 
us that," said the Protector, impatiently; '* but there are fonner 
passages we would have explained. What means the villain 
by his charge? Speak, Pal ton, and unravel us this mystery.** 

*' It is well known to your Highness, that few loved the 
former powers more than Sir Herbert Cecil; and truth to say, 
he was wild, and daring, and bad " 

<*Dalton!" exclaimed the yoiung man, in an upbraidiBg' 
tone. 

" Well, young master, I will say no more about it Gold is 
a great tempter, as your Highness knows ; and it tempted yonder 
gentleman, with whom God has dealt He is a different sight 
to look upon now, to what he was the morning he sought me to 
commit a crime which, well far my own sake, and the sake 
of others, I did not commit He came to me ^" 

*' Mercy ! mercy ! I claim your Highness' mercy ?" said Coo* 
stantia, falling on her knees, and holding her hands, clasped 
and trembling, above her head. " It is not meet that the chiU 
hear thus publicly of her father's sin ! The old man, your 
Highness, has not power to speak !" 

" Lady," continued Dalton, " he could not deny — But my 
tale will soon be finished, and it will take a load ofi^your heart, 
and off the hearts of others. Sir Herbert did not die. I cofr 
veyed him to another land ; but the papers — ^the instructions I 
had received, remained in my posseapion. Sir Herbert's w9d 
character — ^his fondness for sea-excursions — ^bis careless IH^ 
led to the belief that he had perished in some freak, in which he 
too often indulged. His brother apparently mourned, auod SM*' 
rowed ; but, in time, the dynasty of England changed,; eixct^^ 
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^ he would have wished it-«-<4he Commonwealth soon gave the 
missing brother's lands to the man who was its friend, who had 
fought and laboured in its cause, and seemed to forget that any 
thing else had any right to the possessions : — ^but the son of tfaie 
injured remained as a plaguenspot to his sight I had but too 
good reason to know how this son of this elder brother was re- 
garded, and I had learned to love the lad: he was ever about 
the beach, and fond of me, poor fellow ! because I used to brin^ 
him little gifts from foreign parts— by way, I suppose, of a pri- 
vate atonement for grievous wrong. I took upon myself the 
removing of that boy to save him from a worse fiite, for I loved 
him as my own child ; and there he stands, and can jby whe- 
ther my plain speech be true or false. I was myself a father 
but a little while before I spirited him away from a dangerous 
home to a safe ship. Sir Robert believed they were both dead, 
and sorrowed not ; although he compassed only the removal of 
the brother, yet the going away of his nephew made hi» pos- 
sessions the more secure ; for, as he said, times might change^ 
and the boy be restored if he had lived. His disappeamnce 
made a great stir at the time ; yet there were many went from 
the land then and were seen no more. I thought to rear htm 
in my own line, but he never took kindly to it, so I just let him 
liave his fling amongst people of his own thinking — gentry, and 
the like— who knew how to train him better .thui I did. I kept 
Sir Herbert safe enough until the act came out which gave S« 
Robert right and dominion over his brother's land, declaring 
the other to have been a malignant, and so forth ; — but th^ 
spirit was subdued within the banished man; he was bowed and 
Moken, and cared nothing, for liberty, but took entirely to re- 
ligion, and became a Monk ; and his son, there, has seen him 
many a time; and it comforted me to find that he died in the 
belief that God would turn all things right again, and that his 
child would yet be master of Cecil Plaoe. He died like a good 
Christian, forgiving his enemies, and saying that adversity had 
brought his soul to God — more fond of blaming himself than 
(^ers. Ab to Walter, he had a desire to visit this country, 
and, to own the truth, I knew that if Sir Robert failed to pro- 
cure the pardon I wanted, the resurrection of this youth would 
be an argument he could not withstand. 

** Perhaps I was wrong in the means I adopted ; but I longed 
for an honest name, and it occurred to me that Sir Robert 
Cecil could be frightened, if not persuaded, into procuriuff my 
pardon. God is my judge that I was weary of my reckless 
babits, and panted for active but legal employment A blasted 
oak will tumble to the earth, if struck by a thunderbolt,— like 
a withy. Then my child ! I knew that Ladv Cecil cared for 
ber, though, qixA. lady, she little tfcipught, when, she ftrat »w 
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the poorliaby, that it was the child of a Buccaneer, ^le be- 
lieved it the oflbpringf of a pains-taking trader, who had serred 
her husbfuod. She guessed the truth in part afterwards, but 
had both piety and pity in her bosom, and did not make the 
daoghter suffer for the father's sin. I loved the girl! — Bat 
yoar Highness is yourself a &ther, and would not like to feel 
ashamed to look your own child in the face. I threatened 8ir 
Robert to make known all — and expose these documents—-'** 

The Skipper drew from his vest the same bundle of papers 
whidi he had used in that room, almost on that very spot, to 
terrify the stricken Baronet, a few mouths before. Sir Robert 
Cecil hid* remained totally unconscious of the explanations 
that had been made, and seemed neither to know of, nor to 
heed the presence of Dalton, nor the important communioh 
tion he had given — ^his eyes wandering from countenance to 
countenance of the assembled group^ — a weak, foolish smile 
resting .perpetually on his lip ; yet, the instant he caught a 
glimpse of the packet the Buccaneer held in his hand, his Bie- 
nxiry returned: he staggered from his daughter — ^wfao^ after 
her appeal to Cromwell, clung to her father's side, as if heio- 
ically resolved to share his disgrace to the last — and grasped 
At the papers. 

" What need of keepmg them ?" said the Proteetor, raodf 
afi^ted at the scene: — '^give them to him, give them to 
hhn." 

Balton obeyed, and Sir Itobert clutched them witii the m- 
dity of a maniac : he stared at them, enwreathed as they were 
by his thin emaciated fingers, and then, bursting into a mad 
fit of exulting laughter, fell prostrate on the floor, before any 
one had sufficiently recovered 'from the astonishment his re- 
newed strength had occasioned, te afbrd him any assistance. 
He was immediately raised by feonstantia and his attendanlBL 
and conveyed to his own apartment, still holding fost the pa- 
pers, though he gave little other sign of life. . There was ano- 
ther, be«des his daughter, who followed the stricken mut^ 
his nephew Walter.^ 

** It is ill talking of marriage,'* said Cromwell, as the young 
man paused, and requested permission to leave the room — 
*'It is ill talking of marriage when death stands at the thresb- 
hold ; but I have little doubt you will be able to obtain the 
hand which / could not dispose oE When I first saw you, I 
expected to see a difi^rent person— -a dtreetor of spies — a chief 
of discord — a master, not a servant Walter Cecil, althoo^ 
a bold Cavalier, would hardly have had power to draw me to 
the Isle of Shepey, had he not, on board the Fire-fly, chosea 
to imbrown his face, and carry black ringlets over bis own:— 
a trick, perchance, to set,the Prptectpr on a wong scent-* 
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hanff ye*r head at it, young man — such things have 
fh>m the beginning, jind will be to the end. Methinks 
yy old Oaks stand friends with the party; — ^but I quarrel not 
T^th Uie tree — ^if it shielded the worthless Charles at Wor- 




^ — *, it revealed the true Walter at Queenborough. Yet, I 
^*nk (lod on every account, that I was led to believe you one 
lyHJee blood I would fiiin not shed, but would rather protect — 
^that he has the wisdom not to trouble our country. I thank 
^*od that I was brought here to unravel and wind up. A ruler 
•Jiould be indeed a mortal (we speak it humbly) omnipresent! 
•As to yonder man — devil I should rather call him — he has, I 
•Jjppose, no farther threats or terrors to win a lady's love. Sir 
Willmott Burrell, we will at least have the ceremony of your 
'JUmjage repeated without delay: — ^here is my friend's daugh- 
ter — this night ^" 

•Not to-night," interrupted Zillah: "to-morrow, and not 
^nij^ht; I can bear no more to-night" 

•• Sir Willmott Burrell," said D^lton, walking to where he 
stood, beaten down and trampled, yet full of poison as an adder's 
tooth, " be it known that I pity you : — Your dagger has been 
turned into your own heart! — The human flesh you bribed me 
to destroy, lives! What message brought Jeromio from the 
ocean 1" 

Dalton was proceeding in a strain that Would have quickly 
goaded Burrell to some desperate act ; for, as the Buccaneer 
went on, he was lashing his passion with a repetition of the 
injuries and baseness of his adversary, as a lion lashes himself 
with his tail to stimulate his bravery; but the Protector de- 
manded if Hu^h Dalton knew before whom he stood, and 
dared to brawl m such presence. Silenced, but not subdued, 
he retreated, and contented himself with secret execrations on 
his enemy. 

" We have rendered some justice to-night," said Cromwell, 
after striding once or twice the length of the apartment. 
" Yet is our task not finished, although the morning watch is 
come. Without tiiere ! Desire Colonel Jones that he remove 
Sir Willmott Burrell to the apartment he before occupied. — 
The morning sun shall witness the completion of the ceremony 
between him and her he has so deeply wronged. We will then 
consider the course that justice may point out to us. Dalton, 
you are a free man, free to come and free to go, and to go as 
soon and where you please. Observe, I said as soon,^^ E^ton 
bowed lowly, and moved to raise his daughter from the spot 
on which she had crouched by the seat of her beloved mistress; 
Robin instinctively moved also. 

" Stay !" continued the Protector, " there is yet more to da 
Young man, you must be well aware your act of this night de* 
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muids aome pmurinnent Hie diip which joia des tro yeA^^ 
DbHoii writhed at the lememfataiice, and BufaBia half an- 
eksed her gentle li|p& 

^'I'lease 3^00? Highneas, I knew the man's aflectkn fer Us 
ahipi and I JoTed him better than the timber; he would hare 
deuliiycd me in his anger, but lor poor BurbanL** 

**That is nothing to as: at the least, fetters most be yoa 



fihrfaara involimtanly sank on her knees, in an attitude of 
■applicatian. Robin loielt also, and by her side. 

80 toQching was the scene, that Cromwell smiled while he 
kid his hand on her head, and with the cyther raised the lour 
chain his dangfater had given the modest faower-maidai, un 
which had remained snqi^ided from her neck; he threw it 
over the shoolderB of Rcriiin, so that it encircled them both. 

** We are clornqr at soch matters," he continoed, '^ but t]le 
Lord bless yoa! and may every virtoous woman in Eaghnd 
meet with so warm a hoot, and so wise a head, to love ber 
and direct her ways — though the outward feshioning of the 
man be somewhat of the strangest^ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



Know then, my brethren, heaven is clear, 

And all the clouds afe gone; 
'file riffhteouB now shall flourish, and 

Gooddays are coming on : 
Come then, my brethien, and be glad. 

And eke rejoico with me. 



Fru^cis Quaslbs. 



_^ OvE& the bcqppy and the miserable, the guilty and the good, 
Xirne alike passes; though his step may be light or heavy, ac- 
cording to the feelings of those who watch his progress, still 
He pursues, with sure and certain tread, a course upon which 
he never turns. 

We are about to bid ferewell to those who have been our 
companions through a long, but, we trust, not a weary path ; 
and we delay thecn but for a short space longer to learn how 
felt the hoasehold of Cecil Place, after the events and excite- 
ments of a day which gave birth to so many marvels, and un- 
ravelled so many mysteries. 

We have, however, yet to deal out perfect justice, — and 
would fain tarry a moment to remark how rarely it is that, 
even in the sober world of Fact, the wicked finish their course, 
and vengeance has not overtaken. Truly has it been said, 
that " virtue is its own reward :" as truly has it been added, 
that " vice brings its own punishment" 

How lightly, and with how deep a blessing, did Constance 
Cecil, when tbe day was breaking, offer up a fervent thanks- 
giving to God that her only parent, though deeply sinful in 
intent, was free from blood, and« though worn in body, wa« 
sleeping as quietly as a wearied child when its task is ended» 
Her mother's spirit seemed to hover over and bless her, and 
imagination pictured another by her side who came to share 
the blessing — ^it was the companion of her child, the chosen, 
and loved, and trusted of a long and happy and prosperous af- 
ter-life. 

Constantia pressed her couch; but, with the exception of the 
worn and weary Sir Robert, whose existence quivered like the 
inrting light of an expiring lamp, no eyes slumbered in Cecil 
i^aoe. The Lady JVances Cromwell, upon that morning, took 
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not up the lays of the foolish Waller, hut the precious volume 
that, in her vanity, she had too often slighted—- she read 
therein, — 

^ Come unto me, all ye that lahour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest" 

And as she so read, a more calm and settled expresoon 
spread over her features ; and after much musing and much 
thankfulness, she sought the chamber of her friend. Constantia 
was not alone, for, pale and weak, and trembling, — still like 
the aspen which every breeze may agitate,->— the litQe Puritan 
Barbara crouched on her old cushion by the side oi her lady's 

It did not escape the Lady Fraucesv that however thankful 
and comforted was Constantia by her release from the terrible 
doom of a union with Sir Willmott Burrell, she was deefdy 
humbled and smitten by the publicity that had been given Id 
her father's meditated crime, and she skilfblly avoided any al- 
lusion to the scene of the night The feelings of the maidea 
were, however, elicited sufficiently to satisfy even the curjosity 
of Frances Cromwell, by one of those simple incidents that 
speak more eloquently than words. As Bar{)ara sat en the 
cushion, she could see into the garden beneath: the window 
overhung the very spot where Walter had gathered the wild 
rose as he went forth a prisoner, with Major Wellmore, from 
the house iu which he was already considered a master; and 
the simple girl discerned, amid the foliage of the trees, even 
Walter himself, whose gaze was fixed upon the casement 
above. 

** Look, Mistress, look]" she exclaimed. • 

Lady Frances and Constantia did look both at the same mo- 
ment, and saw the same sight They also both at once with- 
drew their glance, and as the eyes of the ladies encountered, 
a blush, not of shame, or pride, or anger, overspread the fine 
features of Constantia — it was the pure bright colouring of 
assured afiection ; it said more than if volumes had been writ* 
ten to express her feelings. If she seemed less dignified, die 
looked n\ore lovely than evef: it was as sunshine lending new 
warmth and fresh beauty to a landscape, which needed that 
alone to vivify and enlighten, to cheer and charm, to gladden 
and give life. 

"Thank God!" exclaimed Frances, clasping her hands— 
^ thank God ! — ^Afler all, Constantia, you are but a woman !*" 

^ My dear friend," replied the lady, literally turning on her 
couch to hide her blushes, "this is no time to trifle: the me> 

lancholy ^** 

She paused for Want of words: that pronenees to dissanhk^ 
which inevitably attends all women who ever were or 
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"Will be in love, was struggling with her high and truthful na- 
ture. But Constantia was stul Constantia, and could not de- 
part from truth, so as successfully to feign what she did not 
TOel : her sentence consequently remained unfinished, and Lady 
Frances was left at full liberty to draw her own conclusions 
therefrom, — a matter of no great difficulty. 

'* I have received a letter from my sister Mary,** she said, 
Idndly changing the subject, " and it will please you to know 
tiiat my lordly father is inclined to listen to reason, and mani- 
fests a disposition to admit the reasonableness of his daughter 
iPrances becoming Rich. Beshrew me ! but most fathers like 
that distinction for their children ; only, alas ! in this instance. 
Rich and riches are not synonymous. What think you of that? 
His Highness has not said a word to me on the subject There 
is your prim Barbara smiling ! Ah ! you too, I suppose, will 
«oon be saluted as Mistress or Dame Hays ! Fie, fie, Barbara ! 
I thought you had better taste ! But never mind, I will not 
«ay a word to his disparagement — ^no, nor suffer one of the 
court curs to growl at Crisp when he visits the buttery at 
Whitehall or iSimpton. What have you done with the Lady 
Zillah 1" 

" So please you, madam," replied Barbara, " the Rabbi would 
mot be separated from his daughter. Ho seems to think her 
only safe under his own eye. So he forced her to lie on his 
jOMm.bed, and she has fallen, poor lady, into a deep sleep — and 
he sits by her side, sometimes gazing upon a dim old book, ftdl 
of strange marks and characters, but more often lookinc^ upon 
the face of his child, until his eyes fill with tears ; and £en he 
clasps his hands, and mutters, what I know must be a blessing, 
it is 80 earnest ; and then, if perchance she moves and the pUr 
low swells, or the coverlet be disturbed, he smooths it so gen- 
tly you would think it was a woman's hand, and not that of a 
man. — ^Ah, mv lady ! love makes all things gentle.'* 

'* I wonder, ' observed Lady Frances, '* will she turn Chris- 
tian r 

** She has been a kind nurse to me, in my trouble,** replied 
the Puritan ; ^ but our good Preacher says her heart is far from 
being humbled. She has a high mind, and is proud of her 
tribe. While we were in the cell. Master Fleetword took a 
deal of pains with her and expoundiated most wonderfully for 
hours together ; but I fear me the seed fell upon stony ground : 
for though she sat still enough, I know she did not listen.** 

** Where is your father 1" 

Barbara started at the abruptness of the question, and colour- 
ing she knew not why, said,- 

^Please you, my laily, though his Highness at first com- 
fna^ded bim hei^ce, he jias gr^ciousl^ suffered him to remain 
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until to-inorrow*8 noon. Ah, madam !'* she contioued, sinkio^ao 
the ground at Lady Frances's feet, ** if you would only, only re- 
member the promise' you made when you gave me this,'*--6he 
held the clasp of the golden chain towards Lady Frances,— 
^* and intercede with him, to whom is given the power of life 
and death, to pardon to the uttermost, and suffer Hugh Dalton 
to tarry on this island, I would — I would — ^Alas, my lady.' I 
am but a poor girl, and have nothing to give save blessifigs, 
and they shower so upon the heads of greatness that they most 
weary and not gladden ; but ray blessing would come from the 
heart, and it is not always, I hear, that the heart beats when the 
lips speak. So, good my lady ! think upon your own greet 
father ; and think, that as great as he have ere now ask^ for 
mercy ; and then think upon mine — mine, who is as brave, and 
— «nd — will be as honest as the best man in all England! 
Then, gracious madam, it is not from presumption I speiu; but 
Robm has wit and wisdom, and wit and wisdom are sometimeB 
needed by those in high places; but he would lend — ay, ^Te 
it all, to serve any one who pleasured me in a smaller tmng 
than this. I can do nothing; but Robin is one who can alva^fs 
do much.** 

When Barbara had pleaded thus far, she could get no fi^ 
ther, but trembled, so that Lady Frances placed ker ea ^ 
cushion, and smilingly replied, 

'^ So, for this wood-bine sort of assistance, you would have 
me rouse the British lion, who has been in such marvellooB 
good temper lately, that I fear me the wind will edhift soon; 
but Cromwell, girl, is not one to halve his mercy. I can prO" 
mise, not iVom my influence, but the knowledge of his rnind^ 
that Hugh Dalton will not be banished ; nay, I am sure of it 
But see ye there, the helmets are stirring already. Constantia, 
your chamber is delightful for a heroine, but a melancholy one 
for a curious maiden. Only behold, one can scarcely eaJuk a 
glimpse of the court-yard ! When I build a castle. Til construct 
a turret with eyes, commonly called windows, all round hi 
nothing shall be done in secret! — Good mom to you, sweet 
friend ! I can soon find out what the stir is about from the 
head of the great staircase.** 

** Adieu, fair Lady Curiosity !'* said Constantia, as Lady 
Frances tripped with a light step on her inquisitive mission : 
** I will now go to my father*s chamber ;** and thither she went, 
resolved to perform her duty to the last, though she shuddered at 
the remembrance of the crime he had once meditated, and 
humbly, earnestly prayed that the sin might be washed away 
firom his soul. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 



Thii eTen-bandod JustiM 
dommeads tbe iiigrcdtoBta of our poiioo'd clialioe 
To our own lips. 

BaiKiPBAftB. 



As the gray and misty twilight brightened into the glow- 
ing and happy morn, there were two men prying about and 
aroond the otherwise deserted cavern of the uuH's Nest 
Crag. 

Nothing is more dreary and lonely to look upon than a 
scene where bustle and traffic have but lately been, changed, 
as if by magic, into a placo of stillness — forsaken by those who 
gave to it animation and existence which before it knew not, 
and may never know affain. 

Solitude now covered it as with a pall. At the door of the 
once noisy and frequented hostelry, instead of the bent but 
busy figure of old Mother Hays, two seapguUs stalked, and 
flapped their wings, and screamed, and thrust their bills into 
the rude cooking-pots, that stood without. . 

The two persons, who appeared intent upon investigating 
the mysteries of the place, could not be seen without bending 
over the edge of the topmost cliff It was then at once per- 
ceived that they were occupied in fulfilling no ordinary or 
evcry*day task. They moved in and out of the lower entrance, 
like bees intent on forming new cells. For a considerable 
time no word was spoken by cither ; at length the object they 
had in view appeared accomplished, and, afler climbing to the 
highest clifl^ they sat down opposite each other, so as to com- 
mand a full prospect of both sea and laud. 

** It was only a little farther on — about a quarter of a mile 
nearer Cecil Place — that I first set foot on the Isle of Shcpey,*' 
said the younger, ^* and a precious fright I got — ^a fright that 
never was clear explained, nor never will be now, I guess.** 

** I little thought matters would have had such an end,'* re- 
plied the other. ** Gad, Pm hardly paid for the powder of the 
train by the few bits Fve picked up inside. I couldn't believe, 
unless rd seen it myself, that the place was so cleared out: ex- 
capt Uie fan and sbawb belonging to the women, there wa9n*^ 

16* 
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the wrapping roaad my finger of any thing worth 

Well, Iiugh had many friends — ^I never tboaght he*d titra 

taiL** 

** Turn taiir repeated the youth: '' who dares to say he 
turned tail 1 If any one repeats that before me, FJl make free 
to give him a dose of cold lead without &rther ceremony 1** 

** All our ohickena are game-cocks now-a-davs !" returned 
the elder one, half laughing: ^ But, Springall, could yon 
swear that the Skipper and Robin Hays didn't concert it all 
together r 

^ Let me alone, Jack, and don't |mt my back up. I'll ky 
my life, if there was any concerting in it, 'twas between Robin 
and the maid Barbara. Well, ffirls nave queer fitnciesl Who'd 
ha' thought sheM ha' fancied Robin !---though be*8 a brave 
88und-he«rted little fellow ; yet, who^d ha* thought she'd hare 
preferred him to-^to— " 

^ To you, I suppose I Why, Spring, lad, there's no coming 
up to the women. Bless ye, I've seen those who loved apes 
and parrots, and took more pride and pleasure in them than in 
their own lawful husbands and bom children ! What d'ye 
think o' that ?-p- Why, would you believe iti a giri I loved 
better than my hearths blood, took a fiincy to an (& man, and 
sent me adrifl, though I was a likely felk>w then !->^ah ! diflbr- 
ent, very different to what I am now." And Jack Roopall, 
leaning his elbows on his knees, that were wide apart, cooF 
raenc^ drawing, with the but^nd of his pisto), figures on the 
sand, which the wind, whether in anger or sportiveneas, had 
flung upon the crag. After a lengthened pause, he looked sud- 
denly up at the youth Springall, who still sat opposite to hnn, 
and said abruptly — ^ Are yon sure you made no mistake 1" 

^ Am I sure of the sight of my eyes, or the hearing of my 
ears ?" returned the lad. ** I was as close to the troopers as I 
am to you, though they saw me not, aod their entire talk was 
of the Gull's Nest, and how they were all to be down here 
soon afler sunrise ; and a deal of jokes, in their own way, they 
passed upon it — stif^ dry jokes, that were as hard to swalloir 
as a poker." 

** Hah ! hah !" laughed the smuggler; ** how they will pnv 
when they see the Crag dancing in the air ! It would be iu 
done towards the secret stations of our friends on other parti of 
the coast, to let those fellows find the ins and outs of such a 
place as this; it would be holding a candle to the devil — giving 
them a guide to lead them on through all their plans hencefor* 
ward and for ever. The Gull's Nest shall go after the Fbe< 
fly. It gives me joy to mar their sport — ^uieir peeping and 
prying. But we will not let off the train until we see thsM 
protty close upon oa. The Roundh^ rasc^^ sbalt hafa tha 
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fiiH boieSt of our gay bonfire. 'Ods cot it ! what else could 
^ do, bat mal^e a gay ending of it at once! A gay mdiogv** 
ht repeated ! — *^ a gay ending ! No rock to mark the spot of 
CO mttch merriment, so much jomhy, so muck apoil ! Ak t in 
ft iumdred years, few will tell where the watchers of tbe 6ull*s 
Nest Crag lighted beacon and brand fyr the free ro¥efS of tk# 
fteewar 

Another pause succeeded the rhapsody of Jack Roupall, nd 
ibea Springall inquired — ^ How it was that he could not open 
^ strong room where the Preacher had been left to his pnqr* 

'*How it was? Why, because I had not tbe key. And I atn 
fiQre there's nothing in it I was in with^the Skipper after the 
lonff-legged Puritan was out, and I could see only squashed froit, 
hoken Ixixes, and old good-for-nothing rag& Whatever had 
been worth moving was moved ; but that room will monnt ai 
high as any of them, I warrant me. I laid a good lot of conn 
Vcutibles to the door. — Ah! there was the gleam of a spear, to 
my thinking." And he arose as he spoke, ffroening out a cun6 
%gainst Springall the moment after. *^My hack — a murrain 
upon you and upon me too ! — aches like the rheumatism iirom 
the weight of that old hag's coffin, which you would have me 
carry from tbe Gqll's Nest, out yonder, for fear it should be 
blown up with the Crag. What did it signify if it was^ I, 
wcmdcrl" 

^ You wouldn*t like the body of your own mother to go 
heavenward after such a fiishion, sinner as ye are, wosld ye^ 
Jack?" 

*^They are coming!" observed tbe Rover, without heeding 
Springall's words, ** They are coming !" 

It was a fine sight to see even a small number of such well- 
discif^ined soldiers winding their way under the shadow of the 
hill nearest the scene of so many adventures. 

Itoupall and the youth crept stealthily down the clifiT by a 
secret path ; then, with the greatest deliberation. Jack struck 
a light, and prepared to fire the train they had connected witb 
thoee within the Nest, to which we alluded at the commenee- 
ment of our narrative, as intersecting the whole cavern ^— 
while Springall proceeded to perform a similar task a little 
lower down the Crag, towards the window from whence tfa» 
Preacher Fleetword slung the packet, which so fortunately ar» 
rived at the place of its destination. 

The instant their purpose was effected, by a signal agreed^ 
np<m between them, they quickly withdrew and sheltered be> 
peath the shade of a huge rock left bare by the receding tide, 
where no injury could l^fall them. It was weU tkev did so; 
^ a a moment the fepcNrl aaof # thousanA caiwoA tbim^flVB^ 
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througli the air, and fragments of chif, rocky and shingie ieS 
thick as hail, and heavy as millstones all around. 

Immediately after a piercing cry for aid burst apon their ear, 
and spread over land and water. 

^ What can that be !*' exclaimed Springall, " it is not possiUe 
that any human creature could have b^n within the place f* 
And he stretched himself forward, and looked up to where the 
cry was uttered. 

The young man, whose locks were then light as the gc^en 
beams of the sun, and whose step was as free as that of the 
OKMmtain roe, lived to be very old, and his hair grew white, 
and his free step crippled, before death claimed his subject; be 
was, moreover, one acquainted in after years with much stnfe 
and toil, and earned honour, and wealth and distinction; but 
often has he declared that never had he witnessed anv thing 
which BO appalled his soul as the sight he beheld on that re- 
membered morning. He seized Roupalfs arm with convulsive 
eneigy, and dragged him forward, heedless of the stmrn of 
chy and stones that was still pelting around them. Wherever 
the train had fired, the Crag had been thrown out; and as there 
were but few combustibles within its holes, and the gay sun-, 
light had shorn the flames of their brightness, the objects that 
struck the gaze of the lookers on, were the dark hollows vo- 
miting forth columns of black and noisome smoke, streaked 
with a murky red. 

As the fire made its way according to the direction of the 
meandering powder, which Dalton himself had laid in case of 
surprise, the earth above reeled and shook, and sent forth 
groans, like those of troubled Nature, when a rude earthquake 
bursts asunder what the Almighty united with such matcUes 
skill The lower train that Springall fired had cast fofth, 
amongst rocks and stones, the mass of clay in which was the 
loophole through which Fleetwoid had looked out upon the 
wine sea. Within the chasm thus created was the figure of a 
living man. He stood there with uplifted hands, lacking ooih 
rage to advance ; for beneath tlie wreathed smoke and dun hot 
fume.of the consuming fire told him of certain death; unable 
to retreat, — ^for the insidious flame had already destroyed the 
door which Roupall had foiled to move, and danced, like a 
fiend at play with destructicm, from rafler to rafter, and beam 
to beam, of the devoted place. 

''Hah!'* exclaimed the reckless rover, with a calmness 
which at the moment made his young companion upbraid hira 
as the most merciless of human kind ; ^ Hah! I wonder how 
he fiot there ? I neard that somehow or other he was in Kmbo 
at Cecil Plase ; he wanted to nuike an escape, I suppose, and 
f9 took to the old earth! Ay, ay, look your last oo the br^ 
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auBU that*ii laug^bingp at man and man's doinga— you^U vm^ 
mount to where it s.iineak 1 trow.'' 

Sir WilJmott Burrell— for Roupall had not been deceived 
either as to the identity of the person, or the motive which led 
him to seek refuge in the Guilds Nest— had effiieted aa afanoat 
miracalous escape, considering how closely he was guarded,, a 
few hours before, and secreted himself in the very chaoober 
where he had left poor Fleetword to starvation^ little ima- 
^tning that he was standing on the threshold of retributive jm* 
tico ! He had caught at flight, even so &r, as a sort of re* 
prieve; and was forming plans of future villany, at the very 
moment the train was fired. God have roerey on all sinnenl 
it is fearful to be cot off without time for repentance. Sir 
Willmott had none. In the flower of manhood, with a vigo- 
roos bod^ and a skilful mind, he had delighted in evil, and 
panted for the destruction of his fellowa. His^ foce, upon 
which the glare of the garidi fire danced in derision of his 

rij, was distorted, and terrible to look upon: brief as was 
space allotted to him, each moment seemed & year o^ tor* 
turo. As the flSmes rese and encircled tbeur victim, bis oiias 
were so dreadfoly that Springall pressed his hands tohim eam^ 
«nd buried his fkce in the sand; but Roupall looked on t» thn 
last, thinking aloud bis own rode, but energetic tbouffhts. 

'^Ahl you do not jfHrayras I have seen soone &t Now 
there comes the Ironsides," he added, as those grttve 



drew op on a projection of the opposite oM, whieK theqgh 
lower tnaa tbe rumed Gall's Nest, commanded a view of &$ 
cavern and itBi sole inmate. ** There they oome, and iost in 
time to see yonr departnre for voor ftther tbe Devirs laiuL 
You don't even die flame! What an end one of these Ingjr 
ehieft would ha* made of it, on such a funeral pile; hot soum 
peoolo have no feeling— no pride-— no care ibf what loobi 
well ' 

At that instant the Preacher Fleetword, who bad acccn^ 
nied tbe troops^ stood a little in advanoe of the Protector hion* 
sole Crontweli had a curiosity to inspect the resort d Hm 
Buccaneers; and, perfectly unconscious of Sir Willmott's e^^* 
cape, was petrified with horror and astonishment on seeing 
him under such appalling circumstances — ^tbe tumbliiw ctagt 
—the blazing fire— *tbe dense smoke, mounting like piTlais of 
blackness into the dear and happy morning-sky— and aliore 
all, the Sjgonized, scorching figure of the wretched Knight, 
writhing in the last throes of mortal agony ! 

**The Lord have mercy on his soul r exclaimed Fleetwofd: 
"Pray/* pray!" he continued, elevating his voice, and hoping, 
with a kindliness of feeling which Sir Willmott bad titO(» 
right U> expecti that h^might be instrumental in directing the^ 
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wretched man'i attention to a future state. '' Pray! dettb m 
before you, and you cannot wrestle with it! Pray! even at 
^e eleventh hour! Pray !«<Huid we will pray with yon !" 

The Preacher uncovered ; the Protector and his soldierB 
stood also bareheaded on the cliff But not upon the prayers 
of brave and honest soldiers was the spirit of active viliany and 
cowardly vice to ascend to the judgm^it-seat of the Ahnigfa^ 
-—'before one word of supplication was spoken, a column of 
flame enwreathed the remaining portion of the crag — ^it was 
of such exceeding brightness that the soldiers blinked thereat; 
and when its glare was past, they looked upon a mouldering 
heap at the foot of the clifis. It was the only monument of 
** the Gull's Nest Crag ;'' and the half-consumed body of Sir 
Willmott Burrell was crushed beneath it 

While the attention of Cromwell and his friends was fixed 
upon the desperate end of the miserable man, Roupall wa^ 
crawling under a ledge of black rock, that stretched to a coo* 
siderable distance into the sea, where he calculated on remain- 
ing safe, until high tide drove him to anotlier burrow. Not so 
Springali :«— the moment he saw the Protector on the clifl^ he 
appeared to have fbrfifotten every thing connected with dis- 
giuse or flight ; he no longer sought concealment, but hastened 
to present himself in front of the soldiers, who still remained 
uncovered, expecting, doubtless, that such an event would be 
followed by exposition or prayer. 

Nothing daunted, he advanced with a steady and determined 
step, without so much as removing his hat, until he stood di- 
rectly opposite to Cromwell, whose countenance, under the 
influence of awe and horror, had something In it more than 
usually terrific. The clear blue eye of the young, intrqiid 
boy, encountered the gray, worn, and blood dfiot orb of the 
great and extraordinary man. 

For an instant, a most brief instant, eye rested apon eye-* 
then the young seaman's dropped, and it would seem that hisgav 
and lofty head bent of itself, the hat was respectfiiUy removed, 
and he confessed to himself that he trembled in the presence 
of the mysterious being. 

^ We would not quench the spirit," said the Protector, ad- 
dressing Fleetword, " but let your prayer be short — a word in 
season is better than a sermon out of season. We have some- 
what to investigate touching the incendiaries by land, as well 
as sea." 

For the first time in his life Springall considered that a 
prayer might not be of wearisome length. There he stood, as 
if nailed to the same spot, while the smoke of the Gullb Nest 
ascended, and the soldiers remained with their helmets in their 
hand& . , ^ 

Cromwell manifested an occasional impatience, but only by 
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■OYing first on one leg, then on the other, which, however, 

tecaped the observation of Fleetword, who most certainly be-. 

:^aine a more dignified and self-important person ever after the 

^oar when he was '* permitted to speak in the presence of tiie 

Rder in the New Jerusalem." 

* His address was brief and emphatic, and apon its conclusion 

the Protector commanded Springall to advance. 

*'It appears to us that you had something to communicate.*' 
"I believe I made a mistake," replied the boy, "I took 

you— your Highness, I should say — ^fi)r one Major Weut 

** We know you to be a faithfiil watchman, but it remains to 
^ proved if you are an honest witness. Canst tell how came 
<^ut this business, and how Sir Willmott Burrell escaped, and 
took refuge there)" 

** It was always settled, please ye'r Highness, that if any 
thing happened, whoever could was to fire ofi^the trains which 
Were always ready laid to make an ending, when needed ; we 
fittle thought there was any living being within the Nest, but 
Sir Willmott had access to many of the cells, being as deep in 
their secrets as other resorters to this place — only he never 
W the bravery of the free trade about him, seeing he was far 
&om honest," 

Springall observed not the warning finger of Robin Hays, 
Qor hea^ the murmured sentence of caution that fell upon his 
ear from the lips of Walter Cecil. Although he had assumed 
an attitude of daring, his whole thoughts were fixed on the 
Protector. He was proceeding in the same strain, when Crom- 
well interrupted him. 

^ Peace, youngster ; it is ill from one who has committed 
evil, like yourself, to speak evil of the living, much less the 
dead ; it was you, we take it, who reduced this place to destruc- 
tion 1" 

•* Please your Highness, I did." 

•* You and another." 

" Well, Sir, there was another : but he's gone — ^no use in 
trying to find him, he*s away. If," added the young man, 
with liis usual recklessness, *Hhere should be punishment for 
destroying a wasp's nest, your Highness shall see that I will 
bear it as well as " 

The Protector again interrupted the youth's eloquence by 
adding — " As wellas you did the hanging over yonder bayl 
No, no — we can discriminate, by God's blessing, between the 
youn^f the plundering fox and the cub of a lion — both arc 
destrifeve, but the one is mean and cowardly — the other — ^it 
flhall be%r care to train the other to nobler purposes." 

. Spdqgall raised his eyes, almost for the first time, fipom tht 
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gnMHid, and rtarted at seeing his friends standing qq the level 
with the Protector. Robin's cheek was blanched, and his ken 
wandered over the blazing gulf which had swallowed up the 
dwelling of his early yearsb 

Springall, with the quickness of feeling that pasEes finoa 
kind heart to kind heart, without the aid of words, spnuag to- 
wards him, and catching his arm, exclaimed — 

** Your niother*8 body — it ie safe, sale, Robin, under the 
dvk tree, by the cairn stones. Surely 1 would uot let it be 
hnrnt** 

Cromweirs veneration for his own mother was one of the 
moat beautiful traits in his character; from that instant the Pro* 
tador of England took the boy Springall unto his heart; there 
was something in <!onmK>n between them— out of such sligkt 
events are destinies moulded. 

^ Your Highness,** said Walter, whom we must now die* 
ttngnish as Walter Cecil, ^ will pardon cme who is indebted 
to yoa, not only for a restored fortune, but for his hopes of hm»* 
pmesB. Your Highness will, I trust, pardon me for ao soon 
becoming a suitor : — that boy ^" 

^ Shall be cared for — it pleased the Almighty that Major 
Wellmore encountered more than one brave heart and trus^ 
hand in the same Isle of Shepey. After a time we trust to 
shofw you and your cousin-bride, when she visits her god-mother, 
bow highly we esteem your friendship; and we trust, moreover, 
that the awfiil lesson of retributive justice, it has graciondy 
pleased the Lord to write in palpable letters of fin*, will be re- 
membered by all those who hear of Hugh Dalton atid the Fire* 
fly. Great as is the power given into our keeping, we would 
not have dared to execute such awful judgment as that which 
has fidlen upon the roan of many sins. And behold, also, by the 
hands of tlie ungodly righteous punishment has been dealt unto 
the sticks and stones that have long given to rapine most fm" 
worthy shelter. The wheat, too, mark ye, young sir! — the 
wheat has been divided^— glory be to God ! for it is his doin^. 
The wheat has been divided from the tares — and from amid 
the lawless and the guilty have come forth some who may yet 
take seats among the faithful in Israel*** 
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CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 



TwBLTs years^^weWe eventful years kad peflsed, and, ett 
our work ia done* we muat entreat oar readers to visit with us, 
once a^in, the old Isle of Shepey. The thougphtleas, good- 
tempered, dissipated, extravagant, ungrateful Charles had been 
called by the sedate, thinking, and moral people of Ekigland, to 
reign over them. But, with English whim, or English wisdom^ 
we have at present naught to do; we leave abler and stronger 
heads to determine, when reviewing the pa^ of history, wbe* 
ther we are, or are not, a most change^lovmg people—lovers 
of change fbr the sake of change. 

Our business is with an aged man, who, upon a pleasant 
evening of the year 1666, was seated under a noble oak, 
whose spreading branches shadowed a brook that babbled at 
his jfeet 

The beams of the setting sun were deepening the yellow 
tints of yet early autumn, and many of tlie trees looked as if 
steeped in liquid gold. In the distance, the ocean» quiet, calm, 
unruffled, was sleeping beneath the sober sky; and not a breeze 
wafted its murmurs to the little streamlet by the side of which 
that old man sat He was but one of a group ; four healthv and 
handsome children crowded around him, watching, with all tiio 
intense hope and anxiety of that happy age, the progress of hi« 
work. He was occupied, as grandmthers often are, in con-* 
structing a tov for his grandchildren. The prettiest of the 
party was a dark*eyi9d rosy girl of about fbur, perhaps fiv«, fin: her 
countenance had more intelligence than generally beioogB to 
either a^ ; while her figure was slight and small, smaJl enoagb 
for a child not numbering more than three years: she too, wa» 
employed — stitching, wiSi a long awkward needle, something 
which looked verv Tike the sail St a baby-boat A boy, some- 
what older than herself^ was twisting tow into cordage, wliile 
the eldest, the man of the fiunily, issuM his difectk>ns, or nither 
his comfliands, to both, in the customary st^le of lads when 
overlooking their juniors. The next to him was probaMy 
grandpapa*8 especial j^ fbr be knelt at the old man^s knee^ 
watchmg patiently, and taking good noie bow lie seom^d th# 
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princiiMd mMt steadilj in the centre of the mimic vead, if 
fatd been hia kind ttak to frame for the youngster's amueement 

It most not be forgotten that a very pretty spaniel croncfaed 
at the little maid^s ieet, and ever and anon lifted its mild gen- 
tle eyes to the countenance of its mistress. 

**Conn," said the eldest boy, "" yoa are making those stitdes 
as long as your own little fingers; and yoa most remember^ 
that if the work be not done neatly, the wind may get into the 
tomings, and throw the ship oo her beam-enda^ 

^ Grandfather !*^ exclaimed the child, holdin£r up her work 
with an imploring look, '*be those stitches too long? If yoa 
say so, grandfather, I will take them all oot, becaose yoa 
know.*' 

** They will do very nicely, indeed, Coony,** replied the old 
man, with an approving smile ; ** and, as for you. Master Wtl* 
ter, I wish that your work were always done as well as your 
sister*s. Bless her! how like her mother she isl*^ 

** I wish I were like my mother too," said Walter, ** for then 
you would love me." 

^ Boys and girl, I love you all, and thank God that, in these 
bad times, you are as good as you are — ^But Watty, yoa mast 
never think of the sea; you were not intended for a sailor, or 
you would not talk of wind getting into the stitchings of & 
topsail, and throwing tlie ship on her beam-ends — ha, ha!" 

The proud boy turned blushinglv away, and began {daying 
with, or rather teazing, a very old nondescript dq^, who was 
lying comfortably coiled up on the youngest lad's pinafi»re»uo>- 
der shelter of the gray stone which the grandfiither used as hit 
seat 

** Wat will be a soldier," said the second boy, whose name 
was Hugh : ^ his godpapa. Sir Walter, says he shaU. But yoa 
will teach me to be a sailor before you die, and then I may five 
to be as great as the great man you and fother talk abou^ the 
brave Blake. Oh ! how proud I should be, if you could live to 
see that day," he continued, his bright eyes dancing at the an- 
ticipation of future glory. ^ And you may, dear grandfiither, 
for mother says that Crisp is older now for a dog man you are 
for a man. Watty, you had better not teaze Crisp, for he has 
three teeth left" 

** Three!" interrupted little Conn, whose fine name of Con- 
stantia had been diminished to the familiar appellation — 
^ Three! — he has four and a half, and a little piece, for I 
opened his mout and coimted them myself." 

** When do you mean to i^ak plam, and he a lady, Mifls 
CoonV 

The child looked into her hrother*s face, and laughed a glee- 
90me iaugii—Kme of thMia ViantcaKig^ ^ a. yi^fQua hear^ that 
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some — ^we know not how, bat never come after the dancing 
pulse of youth changes into a measured time — when we look 
upon the dial's hand, and note that hours are passing. 

^ Grandfather," said Hugh, when the mast was fairly esta^ 
blished, and the rigging properly arranged, " may I call my 
vessel the* Fire-fly]'" 

From whence came the rich warm blood that in a moment 
Bufllused the old man's cheek, as his unconscious grandchild 
pronounced the name of his darlhig, his long-lost, but not for- 
gotten ship? He grasped the boy s arm with the energy of 
former times, and shook him as he never thought to have 
shaken the child of his own Barbara. 

** Where heard you those words — where, I sayl" he demand- 
ed of his name-sake, while the boy cowered, and the other chil- 
dren stood aghast. 

**I heard l3iat wild old man who died in our bam last week — 
although mother made him so comfortable, and you and father 
were so kind to him — say that was the name of a ship you 
once had," sobbed little Hugh : and I only thought I should 
like to call mine after it" 

" And was that indeed alU" inquired the aged Buccaneer, 
relaxing his grasp, but still looking into the boy's ingenuous 
countenance, as if he expected some evil tidings. 

'* It was all that I understood," replied the child, now weep- 
ing from pain and terror, *' except that I remember he asked 
to be buried at East-Church, because that was nearer what he 
called the Gull's Nest Crag than the old church of Minster." 

"Poor Jack! — ^poor Jack Roupall!"— exclaimed Daiton, for- 
getting his momentary displeasure, and musing aloud upon the 
end of his ever reckless follower — " Poor Jack ! The nut had 
been good, fresh, sweet, wholesome, though the rind was rouffh 
and bitter; it was the canker that destroyed it: and I should 
have been as bad — as blighted — as lost — but for my own sweet 
child." And then Hugh Dalton's eye fell upon the pouting 
boy, whose arm he had, in the anguish of his remembrance, 
pressed too roughly, and he caught him to his bosom, and 
blessed him with all his heart and soul. 

Little Conn crept round, and seeing where her brother's 
arm was still red, held it to her grand&ther's lip, saying — 

**Kiss, kiss it, and make it wclL" 

The old man did as that child in her simplicity directed; and 
when she again looked upon it, there was more than one tear 
glistening on the fair, firm flesh. 

** Let us call her * King Charles,' " exclaimed the eldest boy, 
as the gallant little vessel moved down the stream ; while the 
children, who, not ten minutes before, were trembling with 
alarm at their grandfttther's displeajnire^ now^ with the ha\iQy 
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versatility of youthful spirits, shouted gaily at the ship^s pro- 
gress over the unrippled waters. 

"' You will call it by no suoh name," said Daltou gmvdy. 
^ Yonder comes your nM)ther, and she or your fiitber can best 
christen your little ship." 

The old man, who had launched their fiury boat, turned to- 
wards where once Cecil Place had stood. From some pecu- 
liar feeling in the bosoms of Sir Walter and Lady Ceol, §« 
which it would not be difficult to account, only a pcurtion of the 
old s^cture remained-— sufficient, and just sufficient, to lodge 
Robin, and Robin^s wife, and Robin's father-in-law, and Robin^s 
children. The fine old gatewav was fast crumbling to decay, 
and indeed it was well known that a kindly sentiment towards 
the Buccaneer decided Sir Walter on keeping even so much 
of the place standing, as the old man's cmly wish now was to 
die in the Isle of Shepcy; and it will be readily believed that 
Hugh Dalton's wishes were laws to the family of Cecil. The 
trees had in many places been levelled, and the only spot which 
remained perfectly untouched in the gardens was one called 
"The Fairy Ring." The neighbouring peasantry believed 
that it was hallowed by some remembrance of which both 
Lfldy Cecil and Barbara partook ; fc^r the latter tended eveir 
herb and flower therein with more than common care, — with 
perfect devotion. Did we say there was but one spot che- 
rished ? fiiithless historians that we are! There was another, 
a rustic temple; and about ten years before the period of which 
we now treat, something resembling an altar had been erect- 
ed therein, with a quaint device carved in white stone, a braid 
of hair, encircling two^ hearts, and a rhyme, or, as it was then 
called, a posy, the words of which are not recorded, but were 
■aid to have been written by Lady Hutchinson, as a compli* 
ment to her friend Constantia CeciL 

The old man, as we have said, turned towards Cecil Place, 
which then presented onl^ the appearance of a small and pic- 
turesque dwelling. Issuing thence were two persons whom 
we mav at once introduce as the manikin Robin Hays, and 
the little Puritan Barbara Iverk of our story. Manikin, in- 
deed ! He of the gay pink doublet, silken hose, and plumed 
hat, would little thank us for the term \ He was rather over 
than under-dressed, more fine than might be expected in a 
country gentleman in so lonely an island ; but it was evident 
he loved finery, and loved to deck his own person: his long 
black hair curled naturally and gracefully over his shoulders ; 
his eyes had more to do, during latter years, with love and 
home, than with hate and adventure; consequently, they spar- 
kled with pure and kindly feeling ; and if sarcasm sometimes 
[ Ufhted its beacon within theVt ^m^Vx >r«a o^kl^ Q^inn^uisfaed 
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by the devoted afifection and gratitude of his right excellent 
heart. His figure appeared much less disproportioned than 
when first we saw him taunted into fury in his mother's hos- 
telry by poor Jack RoupalPs ill-timed jests on his deformity : 
he was much stouter ; and the full cavalier dress was better 
calculated to hide any defects of person, than the tight-fitting 
vests of the bygone Roundheads, who looked to every inch oif 
cloth with a carefulness altogether scouted by their more heed- 
less successors. He had a free and open air, and a smile of 
dazzling brightness. What can we say of Barbara? Female 
beauty is seldom stationary; there is no use in disguising the 
fact, that after twenty— dear, sweet, fascinating twenty !— the 
freshness of the rose is gone. We have said freshness — not 
fra^^rance. Fragrance to the rose, is what the soul is to the body, 
an imperishable essence, that lasts afler the petals have meekly 
dropped, one by one, upon their mother-earth. A blessing upon 
the nragrance of sweet flowers! and a thousand blessings upon 
the power that gifted their leaves with such a dowry ! On, it 
partakes of heaven to walk into the pastures and inhale the 
goodness of the Lord, from the myriad field-flowers that gem 
the earth with beauty ! And then in sickness! ^hat, what is 
80 refreshing as the perfume of sweet plants? We speak not 
of the ^azed and costly things that come from foreign lands, 
but of the English nosegay— H(how we love the homely word ! 
— ^the sweet brier, lavender, cowslip, violet, lily of the valley, 
or a sprig of meadow sweet, a branch of myrtle, a tuft of prim- 
roses, or handful of wild thyme ! Such near the couch of sick- 
ness are worth a host of powdered doctors! Again we say, a 
blessing on sweet flowers ! And now for one who loved them 
well, and learned much wisdom "from every leaf that clothed 
her native hills.*' Barbara was no longer the slight, delicate 
girl, tripping with an orderly but light step to do the behests 
of those slie loved ; but a sober, diligent, affectionate matron, 
zealous in the discharge of her duty, patient in supporting 
pain, whether of mind or body ; .a sincere Christian, a kind 
mistress, a gentle daughter, a wise mother ; but, above all, a 
devoted, trusting wife: still looking upon Robin — ^her Robin, as 
the English Solomon, — a system we advise all wives to follow — 
when they can. The manner in which this truly pious woman 
yielded to all her husband's whims was almost marvellous- 
one of the miracles of that miracle- worker — ^love! With the 
simple, yet discriminating tact, of itself a gift firom nature, 
which no earthly power can either bestow or teach, she under- 
«tood the wishes of Robin almost before he was himself ac- 

rinted with his own thoughts. And had she been on her 
th-bed, that excellent creature could have declared before 
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Him, to whom all things are known, that **Qoi and her hus- 
band ** had been her true heart*a motto. 

Even Robin's weaknesses were hallowed, if not dieririied 
thinffa— she innocently catered to his personal vanity, fer die 
Malqr loved to see him well appointed; and she avoided eveiy 
thinff bordering on gaiety c^ dress, manner, or society, beeaue 
ihe Salt that je^ousy was one of his infirmities; thus, by^never 
arooiing his evil passions, their very existence was ibrgottent 
and the violent, capricious Ranger would have been hardly ro- 
cognised (except by bis very intimates,) as the self^satiefied, 
and somewhat important manager of Sir Walter Cecil's es- 
tates. 

As Robin and Barbara drew near their father and the chil- 
dren, they perceived a Cavalier well mounted, and attended 
by two serving men, also on horseback, winding along the hill 
path, or road as it was called ; and the younger dog — by the 
way a daughter of our old acquaintance Blamme — gave notice 
to the little mariners of the approach, by bristling her silken 
^ hair and rounding her flapping ears, while she barked long and 
loudly at their unusual arrival 

The Buccaneer shaded his eyes with his hand and looked 
oat Robin jerked his hat a little more on one side, while 
Barbara drew the Flanders lace of her silken hood more closely 
round her face. 

** It is a Court Cavalier," exclaimed Master Hays, as he was 
respectfully termed by his associates, **with two attendants 
and a dog; besbrew me ! but a noble dog from foreign parts; 
some friend of our kind master is that gentleman. One would 
think he was reconnoitring, so earnestly does he look out from 
place to place. Father," he continued, drawing towards Dal- 
t<m, " do you note how he peers out yonder, towards where 
once — ^you understand me " 

" I do," replied the old man, ** I do note it ; and I note akx 
that yon same Cavalier is no other than one we both knew 
well. There ! be sees us-^his hat is off— he hails us right 
joyfully: Know you not the bold brow, and the bright eye — 
olue, blue as the waters and the heavens he has so long looked 
upon? Off with yeV hats, my boys," he added to the children? 
''and, Robin, is yours nailed to your head, that it answers not 
his signal ? — it is the young sea captain of whom, even here, 
we have heard and read so much. It is Springs! 1 !" 

And so it was: distinguished by the Protector at the very 
moment when to be so distinguished makes a man's fortune, 
the bold intrepid boy quickly ripened into the able and expe- 
rienced seaman. His promotion was rapid, because his talents 
were appreciated^-^and, after the death of Cromwell, he bad 
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been too much occupied with England's enemies at sea, to sol^ 
fer from the moral blight of Chanes' court on shore. 



•* Now, Springall — ^I love to call you by that name," said 
the Buccaneer, ** though you have taken your old one,* and 
made it even more honoured than it was befiH'e,--- the cvenioff 
has closed in — the children a-bed — God bless them ! We wiU 
draw nearer round our cheerful hearth, and talk of days long 
gone. Barbara, let's have some fresh logs on the fire; ana 
now, for past and present times." 

** I am a bad hand at a long yam — ^you know I always wa» 
so, Captain," — said the naval officer, smiling, " and the news 
of poOT Jack's death has damped my canvass. I always thought 
he'd make a queer end of it — so fond of plunder — so careless— 
so unprincipled — ^but brave, brave to the back-bone." 

" Do you remember what he dared, by way of adventure, not 
a hundred miles from this; when Major Wellmore and Wal- 
ter De Guerre were masquing it here so gaily 1" inquired 
Robin. 

" Ay, ay ! But he and Grimstone were both half-seaa over, 
or they'd hardly have ventured it: — ^poor Grim paid the pe- 
nalty." 

" And deserved it too," added Robin. " He whom they as- 
saulted was a wonder — a being that will serve future ages to 
talk about, when the rulers of the present day are either exe- 
crated or forgotten. Marry ! but it makes one^s head swim to 
^ink of the warm blood and true that has been spilled and 
wasted to raise up a throne for obscenity and folly ! Cham- 
bering and wantonness walk together as twin-born, along the 
very halls where Cromwell, and Ireton^ and Milton, and — my 
head's too hot to recollect their names; but they are graven 
on my heart, as men who made England a Queen among Na- 
tions." 

"Then their Popery plots !" chimed in the Buccaneer; — 
" the Innocent blood that has flooded the sca&ld, as if the 
earth were thirsty for it — And upon what grounds! — the evi- 
dence, I hear, of one villain, supported by the evidence of 
another! I grieve for one thing, truly — that I was ever instru- 
mental in forwarding the King*s views. Robin said a true 
word in jest the other day, that men as well as puppies were 
I born blind, only it takes a much longer period to open our 
eyes, than those of our four-footed friends." 

" So it does," said Springall, laughing; ** that was one of 
Robm's wise sayings. Barbara! — I beg your pardon, — ^Mi»- 
tress HajT^— do you think him as wise as everl" 
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^ I alwa^ thought him wise, bat I know it now,^ she re- 
plied, smiling. 

^ Sit ye down, Barbara,** said Robin, ''and our fHend here 
will tell you how much he admires our children ; they are 
fine, healthy, and, though I say it, handsome—straight, withal 
— straight as Robin Hood's own arrow; and I do bless God hi 
that — S)T that especially! I would rather have seen them 
dead at my feet than " 

''Now, God forgive you, Rob ! — so would not I. I should 
have loved them as well, had they been crooked as—** 

•* Their father I" 

"For shame, Robin!" 

Robin looked at his wife, and laughed, but turned away his 
head ; and then he looked a second time, and saw that a deep 
red hue had mounted to Barbara's cheek, while a tear stood ia 
her eye; and he forgot the stranger's presence, and converted 
the tear to a gentle satisfied smile, by a kind and afiectionate 
kiss. How little tenderness, how little, how very little does 
it take to constitute the happiness of a simple mind ! 

" There was a strange long preacher here, ages ago," in- 
quired Springall, filling his silver cup with sherris; "he sure* 
ly did not migrate with the higher powere?" 

" No!" replied Dalton, whose eyes had been fixed upon the 
burning logs, as if recapitulating the events of former days; 
"he was a staunch and true-hearted Puritan, apt to take 
wrong notions in tow, and desperately bitter against Papistry, 
which same bitterness is a lo^ I never could r^, seeing that 
the best all sects can accomplish is to act up to the belief they 
have. But, as I have said, he was true-hearted, and never re- 
covered the tale we heard, as to the way in which the new di- 
rectors insulted the remains of one whom they trembled even 
to look at in his lifetime. He died oflj sir, like an autumn 
breeze, chilly and weak, but praying, and thankful that God 
was so good as to remove him from the blight of the Philis* 
tines, who covered the earth as thickly as the locusts over- 
•presMi the land of Egypt" 

'* I never did, nor ever can believe," said Robin, " it was 
permitted that, such cravens should insult the body of so great 
a soul. The Protector wished to be buried on the field of 
Naseby, and something tells me he had his wish." 

" Your politics changed as well as mine !" replied the sea- 
captain ; " what cavaliers we were in the days of our youth — 
heh. Commandant!" 

" It is very odd, Springall," replied the old Skipper; "but 
somehow, my heart is too full for words; I seem to be livmif 
my life over again; and but now could have sworn I saw poor 
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Sir Robert, as I saw him last, clutching those dreaded papers. 
What a night that was, and what a day the next V^ 

" And the poor Lady Zillah, when she heard of Sir Will- 
mott's end !" said Barbara. " She spoke no word, she made 
no scream ; but her trouble came quickly, and hard and bitter 
it was ; and the child her hope rested on breathed no breath — 
there was no heir to the house of Burrell ; and she and her 
father passed from the land, and were seen no more." 

" Seen no more, certainly ; but many were the jewels and 
costly the tirings she sent from foreign parts to my lady's 
first-bom," continued Robin. 

'' And to me she sent baubles, — ^not baubles eitlier,/ added 
Barbara ; but things too costly for one in my state. Her last 
gift was the most precious in my sight — a gold cross, and along 
the top these words — * Thy God shall be my God ;' and down 
the centre — * Thy people my people !* It gave me great con- 
solation ; it was like a token of resignation and peace, and a 
wonderful working of God's providence." And after she had 
so said, she went out of the room, to conceal the emotion she 
always felt when speaking of the Jewish lady. 

'' So it was, undoubtedly," rejoined Robin, who had not 
noted Barbara's departure. 

" Despite your bravery, Master," said the seaman, ** I think 
you have got a touch of the past times yourself; I have not 
heard the breath of an oath from either!" 

" Hush !" replied Robin, looking round the room, and right 
pleased to find that Barbara was absent : ** were it only ta 
avoid giving her pain, it would ill become either of ust to blasi^ 
pheme Him in whom we trust" 

" And so you say," commenced DaJton, uniting the thread 
of the discourse, which had been broken, " that Sir Walter 
and Lady Cecil are seldom seen at Court 1 I heard this be-^ 
fore, but not for certain." 

" Seldom, you may well sajr," returned Springall ; " the 
ICing presented Lady Castlemame to the Lady Constantia, at 
one of the drawing-rooms; and our right noble dame declared^ 
it was the last she would ever attend. It was said that the 
King spoke to Sir Walter about it; and I think it likely, as he 
knew him abroad so well Apd Su: Walter waa even more 
high on the matter than his lady had been; and the King 
jested, and said it was only the Court fai^icm ; to which Sir 
Walter returned for answer, that, however it might be the 
court fashion, it was scarce courtly to present an immodest to 
a modest woman. With that the Kmg chafed, and said he 
supposed Lady Constantia's friendship for Dame Frances Rubh 
sell was stronger than her loyalty, fi» she regarded Cromwell's 
daughter, both aa R|<?h and Kvssei^ more ihm she did hi? %^ 
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vour. Aud Sir Walter, making a low bow, replied that Lady 
ConataDtia had little thought to displease her Iking by her atp 
tachroent to a lady who haid once been honoured by the cSkr of 
bis hand. Upon which the King bit his lip, turned upon bii 
beel, and spoke no fiurther word to Sir Walter CeciL*' 

^ Good ! good ! good !** exclaimed Robin with roanifirat de- 
light, chuckling ami rubbing his hands, '* that was good ! How 
it warms my heart when an honest subject speaks to a Krag 
as man to .man, feeling he has no cause to dread bis frown or 
court his smile. Brave ! brave, Sir Walter ! There is a moral 
dignity, a fearlessness in truth, that makes one not tread — not 
tread, mind ye, but spurn the earth he walks upon. If we 
would not be of the earth, eartliy, but of the heavens, heaven- 
ly, we must be independent in thought and action \ Brave, 
brave Sir Walter !" 

^ Master Robin,*' said the Captain, looking earnestly in bis 
countenance, — and half-inclinecl to smile at nis enthusiaBm — 
** Master Robin, thaCs not the court fashion.*' 

^D — n the court!" shouted the Ranger; then suddenly 
checking himself, he added, turning to his wife, whose return 
he had not hooded, ** I beg your pardon, my dear Barbara, — it 
was his fault, not mine. Nay, I have said nothmg half so 
wicked this long, long time. Come, tell me, did you see Sir 
Walter's children, Captain? Oliver, he is the first-bom, a no- 
ble boy. Then, — I forget their names; but I know there is 
neither a Herbert nor a Robert among them. Alas! there are 
good reasons why it should so be. Ithink Richard Cromwell 
«tood ^father to the eldest.*' 

'* Richard Cromwell !'* repeated Springall, in a tone of con« 
tempt. 

** He was wise, though ; he felt that he had not his Other's 
talents, consequently could not maintain his Other's power," 
observed Robin. 

*| Master Hays," inquired Springall, wisely avoiding any 
topic likely to excite political difference, **you are an oracle, 
and can tell me what is become of my worthy fViend, that most 
excellent compounder of confections, Solomon Grundy?" 

** Poor Solomon !" replied Robin, he accompanied the family 
after Sir Robert's death, — which was lingering enough, to set 
forth more brightly the virtues of both daughter and nephew, — 
to London, and was choked by devouring too hastily a French 
prawn ! Poor Solomon ! it was as natural for him so to die as 
for a soldier to fall on tlie field of battle." 

" So it was," replied the seaman; "but having discussed the 
events and the persons with whom we had most to do in past 
years, let us, before entering on other subiects, fill a bumper to 
uie health of my long cheTuAied,' %xid^ deat^te his faults, my 
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trusty beloved friend — the Old Buccaneer ! Much has he 
occupied my thoughts, and it joys me to find him, and leave 
him, where an old man ought to be — in the bosom of his true 
and beautiful family. We have all fiiults," continued the offi- 
cer, somewhat moved by the good sherris and his good feeling 
— " for it's a well- written log that has no blots ; but hang it, as 
I said before, I never could spin a yam like my friend Robin 
here, either from the wheel, which I mean to typify the head 
or the distaff, which, be it understood, signifies the heart So 
here goes — *' and, with a trembling hand, and a sparkling eye, 
the generous Springall drained the deep tankard, to the health 
of his first sea friend. 

" It is not seemly in woman to drink of strong waters or 
glowing wine," said Barbara, whose tearful eyes rested upon 
the time-worn features of her father ; ** but, God knows, my 
heart is often so full of mteful thanks, that I lack words to 
speak my happiness; and I have need of constant watchfulness 
to prevent the creature from occupying the place of the Ci'ea- 
tor. My father has sometimes hours of bitterness, yet I bless 
God he is not as a brand consumed in the burning, but rather 
as gold purified and cleansed by that which devoureth our im- 
purities, but makcth great that which deserved greatness. As 
to Robin " 

" Don't turn me into a fable, wife !" exclaimed Robin, play- 
fully interrupting her : — " I am, in my own proper person, an 
iEsop as it is. There has been enough of all this for to-night: 
we will but pledge another cup to the health of Sir Walter, 
the Lady Constance, and their children — and then to bed ; and 
may all sleep well whose hearts are innocent as yours, Bar- 
bara ! and I hope I may add without presumption, purified as 
mine. You see, Springall, the earth that nourishes the rose 
may in time partake of its fragrance." 



THE END. 
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